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In iishering this work before the notice of the public, 
the Editor feels called upon to express his deep sense of 
the obligations which he lies under to the many friends 
who have favoured him with their valuable suggestions and 
and assistance for its improvement, and also to the authors 
of the numerous national and local historical works to 
which he has had occasion to refer, and from which he has 
frequently quoted largely. 

It is almost inseparable from the compilation of a work 
so extensive as this, and containing so many references to 
facts and occurrences, that some imperfections and inaccu- 
racies should appear. It has been the Editor's study to 
avoid the one, and to prevent the other, though he may 
not always have succeeded according to his desire in exer- 
cising the soundest judgment, in cases where th^^thorities 
differed as to the date or details of particular occurrences. 
The Editor therefore craves the candid indulgence of the 
,-^^ subscribers and the public for any imperfections or errors 
'^ that may be observed, and which, if pointed ouv, uc v*I2 
^ be very happy to correct when a second impression of the 
y "Annals, &c." shall be called for. 



Leeds, Mat, 1861. 



GENERAL SURVEY OF YORKSHIRE. 



As the courses and confluents of great rivers are for the most 
part well known, though their sources lie commonly unknown, 
80 the knowledge we possess of great regions is in many instances 
considerahle, though perhaps their first originals he ohscure. 
In the delineation of this great county, by far the largest in 
England, a narration of facts and circumstances connected with 
the early part of its history, will be succinctly given. 

The county of York was, in the Saxon tongue, called Ebona 
Yeyne, but now Yorkshire ; and it is pleasantly situated nearly 
in the centre of Great Britain. If some parts be stony and Situation, 
barren sandy ground, others are fertile, and richly adorned with 
com fields, and every horticultural luxury that man can desire, 
or nature produce ; if one part of it be moorish, miry, and un- 
pleasant, another presents itself to the eye of the spectator full of 
beauty and variety. 

Yorkshire is bounded on the north side by the county of 
Durham, from which it is separated by the continuous course of 
the river Tees. It is bounded on the east by the German Ocean, 
which occasionally beats its shores with boisterous waves and Boundaries 
billows. Lancashire and Westmoreland extend themselves along 
its western side, whilst on the south it is separated from Lin- 
colnshire by the rivers Humber and Trent. The boundaries 
between Yorkshire and the counties of Nottingham, Derby, 
Cheshire, Lancashire, and Westmoreland, are merely conven- 
tional, being indicated by no natural feature of the country. 
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For the more easy and better ordering of the civil government 
of the county, it is divided into three parts, called the West 
Elding, the East Riding, and the North Elding. The West 
Riding is by far the largest, the wealthiest, and the most densely 
populated division of the county, the rivers Ouse and Ure forming 
the principal line of demarcation between it and the North and 
the East Eidings; and the North Riding being mainly separated 
from the East Riding by the rivers Tees and Derwent. The 
length of the shire extends from Harthill in the south, to the 
mouth of the Tees in the north, a distance of nearly seventy 
miles. The breadth from Flambro' Head to Homcastle, upon 
the river Lune, is eighty miles. 

The soil of this county is generally fertile, yielding a sufficiency 
of com and cattle within itself. In the West Riding, about four 
miles from Leeds, a place called Bramley FaU^ is rendered 
notable by its extensive quarries of stone ; the products of which, 
when newly hewn are soft, but when exposed to the weather 
become remarkably hard and solid. Another spot, in the same 
Riding, Knottingley, about fifteen miles from Leeds, has long 
been very famous for its abundant production of lime-stone. 
When quarried it is burnt, and conveyed into other parts of the 
county, which are hilly and cold, serving excellently well for 
manure to enrich the land, and consequently to improve the corn 
fields. 

The great advantages accruing to Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, 
Hudders6eld, Wakefield, and Halifax, are derivable from its 
soil furnishing abundance of clay, coal, stone, and lime, with 
exhaustless supplies of water. 

There are several mineral springs in Yorkshire ; some of them 
of great efficacy in a medicinal point of view. The most cele- 
brated of these are at Harrogate and Scarborough. That of 
Scarborough is a purging chalybeate water, though not so active 
as the Cheltenham water. Its general eifect, however, when taken 
moderately, is to open the bowels, rather than to pass off by any 
of the other secretions. It is generally used in chronic diseases ; 
and in the cure of glandular obstructions it is considered par- 
ticularly beneficial, especially when their seat is the liver or 
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the alimentaiy canal. The operation of this water is occasion- 
ally assisted by resorting to the warm bath. Cutaneous erup- 
tions, of a chronic nature, are also much relieved by this 
mineral water, where their appearance is occasional and at 
periodical intervals. The Harrogate water when first drawn 
appears perfectly clear and transparent, and sends forth a few 
air-bubbles, but not in any great number. It possesses a 
strongly foetid smell, and has a bitter, nauseous, and yery saline 
taste, which, however, is soon borne without disgust. After a 
few hours exposure the water loses its transparenc3% and becomes 
rather pearly, and somewhat greenitsh to the eye ; its sulphurous 
smell abates, and that element is deposited in a thin film in the 
vessel in which it is kept. The volatile products of this water 
indicate the presence of carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and azotic gas. The sensible effects which this water excites 
on being first drunk, are often a head-ache and giddiness, fol- 
lowed by a purgative operation, which is speedy and mild, with- 
out any attendant gripes ; and this is the only apparent effect 
that the exhibition of this water displays. The diseases in 
which it is used with advantage are numerous, particularly 
those of the alimentary canal, producing irregularity in the bili- 
ous secretions. Under the use of this water, the health, appe- 
tite, and spirits improve ; and from its opening effects it cannot 
fail to be useful in the costive habit of hypochondriasis, which 
requires, to render it soluble, a remedy of this mild operation* 
But the highest recommendation of this water has been in cuta- 
neous diseases, and for this purpose it is principally used, both 
as an internal medicine and an external application. In this 
united form it is of particular service, even in the most obstinate 
and complicated forms of cutaneous affections, nor is it less so 
in those cases of disease supposed to arise from worms, especially 
the ascarides ; but in order to prove successful in the latter, it 
should be briskly purgative. 

At Ukley, a small village six miles from Otley, in the West ^Ikley* 
Riding, is another mineral spring, of the brightest transparency 
and the coldest temperature, which issues from the side of a high 
hill overlooking the town and the valley. It is much frequented 
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during the summer season, as the bath established there is highly 
salutary in relaxed and scorbutic cases. 
Petrifying ^® parish of KnaresboTough has long been famous for its 
Spring at mineral springs, some of which are highly medicinal. Amongst 
these are the cold bath, named St. Robert's Well, half a mile from 
Knaresborough ; the Dropping Well, or petrifying spring, oppo- 
site the castle ; and Starl)eck sulphuric spa, between Knareeh 
borough and Harrogate. 
Rivers of ^he principal Rivebs of Yorkshire are the Ouse, the Don, 
Yorkshire, ^y^^ Calder, the Wharfe, the Aire, the Nidd, and the Ribble ; 
. these may be said to belong to the West Riding ; the others have 
connexion for the most part with the North and East Ridings, 
and are the Hull, the Humber, the Tees, the Derwent, the 
Swale, the Ouse, and the Eske. ' Besides those already named, 
there are the Greta, the W^isk, the Leven, and the Dove. 

The Ouse, (which takes that name at York, being before its 
arrival there called the Ure,) rises near the borders of West- 
moreland, and after collecting many tributary streams in the 
North Riding, flows on to the Humber. The Don has its source 
near Bamsley, and passing by Sheffield, Rotherham, Doncaster, 
and Thome, empties itself into the Aire at Snaith. The Calder 
originates in the county of Lancaster, and running eastward, 
passes Wakefield, five miles below which town it falls into the 
Aire at Castleford. The Wharfe springs from the foot of the 
Craven hills, and after a course of more than fifty miles across 
the county, discharges itself into the Ouse, a little above Selby. 
The Aire is a large river issuing out of the mountain Pennigant, 
in the West Riding, and in its windings to Snaith, where it 
joins the Don, it visits Leeds and Castleford. The Nidd 
rises in Netherdale, near the source of the Aire, and passing 
Ripley and Knaresborough, becomes tributary to the Ouse a few 
miles above York. The Hull descends from the eastern edge 
of the Wolds, and falls into the Humber at Kingston-upon-Hull, 
The Hum- contributing to form the port. The Humber, which not far 
from its junction with the Trent, is not more than a mile broad, 
on approaching the town of Hull is gi-adually increased to 
two or three miles in width. Below that port the Humber takes 
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a south-easterly course, and opening into a noble estuary of 
between six and seven miles in breadth, joins the ocean between 
Spurn Head and the coast of Lincolnshire. The Humber is 
navigable up to Hull for vessels of the largest burthen. The 
Tees has its source between the counties of Westmoreland and 
Durham. Through its whole course it divides the latter county 
from the North Riding, and is navigable for craft of thirty tons 
from the ocean to Yarm. The Debwent springs from the eastern 
Moorlands, and passes the town of Malton, to which it is navig- 
able from the Humber. The Swale rises in the district of 
Swaledale, on the borders of Westmoreland, and flowing east by 
Richmond, adds to the waters of the Ure below Aldborough. 
The Ube originates near the borders of Westmoreland, and col- 
lecting during its course through the beautiful vale of Wensley, 
numerous tributary streams, loses its name in that of Ouse near 
York, which, in its turn, is lest in that of the Humber. The 
Foss is an inconsiderable river, which rises near the western 
end of the Howardian hills, in the North Riding, and unites with 
the Ouse at York. The Eske descends from the northern dis- 
trict of the eastern Moorlands, and runs into the North Sea at 
Whitby, after forming the inner harbour of that port. 

The Canals with which this county abounds are still of vast CuuJb. 
importance to its manufactures and commerce, notwithstanding 
the powerful aid afforded them by railway communications, as 
by their means communications are formed between the Irish Sea 
and the German Ocean, as well as with its great and navigaUe 
rivers. The Canals of the West Biding are the Leeds and Liverpool, 
IBO miles in lei^th ; the Bamsley canal, which joins the river 
Calder below Wakefield ; the Dearne and Dove, commencing at 
the cut of the Dove navigation, between Swinton and Mexbo- 
lough, and communicating mth the Barnsley canal ; the Stain- 
forth and Keadby, which joins the river Trent, and is about 
fifteen miles in length; and the Huddersfield canal, which 
unites with the Ashton ^nd Oldham canal, on the south side 
of Ashton. But the most important improvement of this mode 
of transit was that effected by the Aire and Calder Navigation Aire and 
Company, who, in 1698, made the Aire navigable to Leeds, and vigation. 
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in 1760 extended the navigation of the Calder to Salterhebble, 
subsequently extending it to Halifax. This wealthy and spirited 
company also cut the Enottingley and Goole canal, which 
branches from the Aire, and saves a distance of seventeen miles 
in the navigation from Leeds to Hull. The Calder and Hebble 
Navigation commences at Cooper s Bridge, and terminates in the 
Huddersfield canal, near Huddersfield. 

The. Canals of the North and East- ridings are the Foss Navi- 
gation, thirteen miles in length ; the Market Weighton Canal ; 
and a canal from Great Driffield to Hull, about seven miles in 
length. 
Mountaixis The Mountains of Yorkshire are amongst the most elevated 

of York- 
shire, in the north of England, and rise to a great height above the 

level of the sea. The most remarkable of these are in that divi- 
sion of the county called Craven. Pennigant rises to the height 
of 3,930 feet ; Ingleborough, 3,987 ; and Whemside, 4,052 feet. 
The last is the highest mountain in either England or Wales. 

On the summit of the latter, the ascent to which is not diffi- 
cult even to ladies, stands a pile of raised blocks of gritstone, 
from which exalted observatory may be scanned nearly the whole 
of Yorkshire, a considerable part of Lancashire, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, and Durham. Between Whemside and Ingle* 
borough appears the beautiful valley of the Lune, with the wind- 
ing river of that name stretchii^ westwardly to the sea. From 
the same elevation Lancaster may be easily traced thirty miles 
distant. Morecambe Bay and the Irish Channel are to be 
seen for many leagues ; and to the left of Ingleborough, tower- 
ing in msjesty, is seen the lofty Pennigant. Looking back in 
the direction of Wensleydale, the dark peak of Shuner-fell is 
visible, whilst the sweet little secluded lake of Simmerwater 
becomes discemable, by directing the eye down the oblique val- 
ley of Simmerdale. Hambleton Hills and Eoseberry Topping 
may also be seen from this elevation. In short, when the atmos- 
phere is favourable, nearly the whole breadth of the island from 
the Irish Sea to the German Ocean is open to view. 

The soil of the West Biding varies from a strong clay, or 
loam, to the worst peat earth. The face of that division of 
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the county is also veiy irregular, the northern and western parts 
of it being hilly and mountainous, interspersed with numerous 
Tales. 

The western division of Yorkshire is noted for the extent of its Manuikc- 

tures. 

manufactures, especially in the production of cutlery and 
hardware, earthenware, steam engines, and machinery; stuff 
goods, in erery variety ; and woollen and fancy fabrics. 

Great as were the facilities afforded to the mercantile world by 
means of inland navigation, those facilities have been largely in- 
creased by the construction of railways. Almost all the market R^flwaye. 
towns in this important county have railways, either in progress 
or completed. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway (until 
recently called the Manchester and Leeds) enters the county 
from Lancashire, near Hebden-bridge, and passing by Elland, 
Brighouse, Dewsbury, and Wakefield, joins the Midland at 
Normanton, and proceeds to Leeds. The Leeds and Selby line 
runs from Leeds by Whitkirk, Sherbum, and Hambleton, to 
Selby. The Hull and Selby Railway commences at the former 
town and terminates at the latter, a distance of thirty miles, 
passing by Howden and Hessle. The Midland line enters from 
Derbyshire, five miles to the east of Sheffield, and passing Ro* 
therham, proceeds northwardly on the east of Bamsley, and 
terminates at Leeds. The York and^'N^orth-Midland Railway 
commences at York, passing to the south-east of Tadcaster, and 
under the Leeds and Selby line ; it joins the Midland at Nor- 
manton, about four miles to the westward of the town of Pontefract. 
The Leeds and Bradford Railway, which has been recently trans- 
ferred to the Midland Railway Company, commences at Leeds 
and terminates at Bradford ; but at Shipley, about two miles from 
Bradford, a branch turns off through Bingley and Keighley to 
Skipton, where a junction is formed with the East Lancashire 
and North Western railways, thus directly communicating with 
Liverpool and Carlisle, or Edinburgh. The Leeds and Dews- 
bury Railway, from the former to the latter place, passing through 
Morley, Batley, and other populous manufacturing villages, 
has been incorporated with the London and North Western 
Railway Company, thus forming another railway facility to 
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the south and] west. The Great Northern Railway, whicli 
connects London with the fens of Cambridgeshire and Lincohi- 
shire, and enters Yorkshire at Bawtry, passes by Doncaster and 
Pontefract, and terminates at Leeds. The Great North of Eng- 
land Railway commenced at York, and terminated at Darlington ; 
but now in connection with the Newcastle and Darlington, and 
the Newcastle and Berwick, (all three being united as the York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick Railway) and other lines, it effects a 
communication with London in the south, and Edinbui^h in 
the north. The Leeds and Thirsk commences at Leeds, with 
branches to Harrogate, Knaresborough, and connects itself with 
the Great North of England Railway near Thirsk. 

The East Riding is apportioned into five wapentakes, including 
Howdenshire, the liberty of St. Peter, at York ; the Ainsty of 
the city of York, the city of York, and the town of Kingston- 
upon-HuU. The East Riding, exclusive of the city of York and 
the Ainsty, contains one hundred and eighty-two parishes. The 
City of York contains twenty-nine parishes, and the Ainsty 
seventeen. The North Riding is divided into two wapentakes, 
comprising one hundred and ninety-one parishes. The West 
Riding is subdivided into nine wapentakes, in which are in- 
cluded the liberties of Ripon, the borough of Leeds, and the 
borough and soke of Doncaster. The West Riding contains one 
hundred and ninety-four parishes, exclusive of the new Eccle- 
siastical Parishes formed under Sir Robert PeeVs Act, (6 and T 
Vict. cap. 87,) and under the " Leeds Vicarage Act" of the 
7 & 8 Victoria, Session 1844. 

Yorkshire contains two cities (York and Ripon), besides sixty- 

RefonnAct four Other market towns. By the Reform Act of 1832, the 

of 1882. "^ 

boroughs of Aldborough, Borough bridge, and Hedon were dis- 
franchised, and Northallerton and Thirsk lost one member each. 
Under the same act, the following towns obtained the right of 
representation, viz. : Bradford, Leeds, Sheffield, and Halifax, 
each of which towns return two members ; and Huddersfield, 
Wakefield, and Whitby return one each. The three Ridings 
now send two members each, making six county members 
instead of four, as was the case from the disfranchisement of 
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Grampound to the passing of the Reform Act. The whole 
county by these alterations, return thirty-seTon representatives 
instead of thirty-two, as before the passing of the act The old 
boroughs, which continue to be represented by two members 
each, are the cities of York and Ripon ; the towns of Beyerley, 
Knaresborough, New Malton, Pontefract, Richmond, and Scar- 
borough. 

Under the proyisions of the Reform Act, the election of M^ibers 
members for the East Riding is made at Beverley; and the ment 
polling takes place there and at Hull, Driffield, Pocklington, 
Bridlington, Howden, Hedon, and Settrington. The North Where re- 

tnmecl 

Eiding election is held at York, and the polling places are at from. 
York, Malton, Scarborough, Whitby, Stokesley, Guisborough, 
Eomaldkirk, Richmond, Askrigg, Northallerton, Thirsk, Ley- 
bum, and Kirkby-Moor-side. The West Riding election takes 
place at Wakefield, and the poll is taken there and at Aberford, 
Bamsley, Birstal, Bradford, Dent, Doncaster, Gisbum, Halifax, 
Hebden Bridge, Holmfirth, Huddersfield, Keighley, Knares- 
borough, Leeds, New Delph, Otley, Pateley-Bridge, Pontefract, 
Ripon, Rotherham, Selby, Settle, Sheffield, Skipton, and Snaith. 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities in the civil and 
mihtary jurisdiction of Yorkshire is, that each of the three 
Ridings has a distinct Lord-lieutenant. 

According to the census of 1801, the population of this pop,jgti, 
important county amounted to 858,892. In 1811, it was stated retxmai 
to have increased to 978,113. In 1821, the population was 
1,197,100. In 1831, that number had increased to 1,371,290. 
Ten years after, when a census of the whole kingdom was taken 
in one day (6 th June, 1841) to prevent travellers being taken in 
different towns, and so to increase the number inaccurately, 
the population of the three Ridings, together with the city and 
Ainsty of York, was returned as amounting to 1,591,684 souls. 

That the Romans, flourishing in military prowess, made ^ii>^ii>Q- 
several stations in this county is manifested by their monuments, 
by many inscriptions fastened in the walls of churches, by nu- 
merous columns engraven with Roman work, found in church 
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yards ; by votive altars which had been erected to their tutelar 
gods, (for they had local and peculiar gods, whom they hon- 
oured as keepers and guardians of some particular jdaoes in 
the county,) as well as by a kind of brick which was peculiar 
to the invaders. 

Antiquities. Many vestiges of Roman antiquities have been found in and 
about Leeds, as well as numerous other places in different parts 
of the West Riding. Indeed Thoresby, the antiquary, conjec> 
tured that there had been a Roman station on the road from 
Tadcaster to Slack, and thence to Manchester, which conjecture 
subsequent discoveries have proved correct. When the workmen 
employed in constructii^ the new dock, at the bottom of Doek- 
street, (formerly called Simpson's Fold,) on the south side of 
the river Aire, and a little below the old bridge, at Leeds, they 
found part of what was considered a Roman ford, being com- 
posed of a substance for which the Romans were celebrated, in 
the construction of such works of art as were required to bid 
defiance to the dilapidating operations of the weather, and espe- 
cially the slow but sure despoiling action of water, which the 
material the Romans made use of was well calculated to 
resist, being of great density and adamantine hardness. Time, 
the great developer of mundane affairs, subsequently demon- 
strated that the supposed ford crbssed the river in a line with 
the north-east comer of the colossal warehouses belonging 
to the Aire and Calder Navigation Company, on the opposite 
side of the river, whence the Roman road is supposed to have 
proceeded northward, by Call-lane, Quarry-hill, and WaMeet, 
now covered with erections; and southward by what is now 
Hunslet-lane, in front of the theatre, whence it passed onwards 
in a south-westerly direction near to Beeston, Churwell, Morley, 
and Gildersome, and in the vicinity of the two latter places its 
line of route was traceable. 

Abbeys, &c. The piety of our forefathers is manifest from the number of 
monasteries, abbeys, and religious houses, that have been erected 
in this great county, which, while they retained their original 
state and magnificence, were great ornaments to their respective 
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localities; but since their dissolution they have gradual] j 
mouldered away, so that only some poor ruins remain be* 
hind as relics to posterity, to show what beauty and magnitude 
they must have exhibited in the zenith of their splmidour. 
Such was the abbey of Whitby, founded by Lady Hilda, 
daughter of the grand-child of king Edwin. Such was the 
abbey of Kirkstall, three miles distant from Leeds, founded in 
the year 1147. Such, too, was the renowned abbey of St. 
Mary's at York, built and endowed with rich livings by Alan, 
the third earl of Little Britain, but which was subsequently 
converted into the princely house called the Manor. Such 
also was the wealthy abbey of Fountain's, built by Thur- 
Stan, archbisiiop of York. Nor less so was the famous monas- 
tery founded in the primitive church of the East Saxons, by 
Wilfrid, archbishop of York, and enlarged by Odo, archbishop 
of Canterbury. Nor should that fair abbey be forgotten that 
was built by W^illiam the Conqueror at Selby, (where, in 1068, 
his son, Henry the First, was bom,) in memi^-y of St Germain, g^ ■ j 
who so happily confuted the Pelagian heresy, when it showed its ^*^™ •* 
hydra head in Britain. All these houses, and many more con- 
secrated to holy purposes, are of great antiquity, and were 
resorted to by pilgrims in their devotion. 

This extensive county appears to have been no less cele- 
brated for its castles than for its religious edifices. Witness Castles. 
Leeds castle, in which Richani II. was confined prior to his 
removal to that stronghold of manorial power, Pontefract castle ; 
in which fortress that ill-fated monarch is reputed to have 
been assassinated by hired ruffians, in 1390, in the ^th year 
of his age, and the 33 rd of his reign. 

A bare shell, evincing ^eat strength, is the only remaining 
vestige of Harewood castle, close to the turnpike road leading 
from Leeds to Harrogate. 

Conisborcugh castle, wiUiin a short distance of Doncaster, 
is a heap of ruins ; it has evidently been a fortress of great 
strength. Ther^ Hengist, captain of the Anglo-Saxons, retired 
for safety, his men having fled and scattered themselves after 
he was discomfited by Aurelius Ambrosius ; yet, within a few 
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days after, he brought forth his men to battle against the 
Britons, who pursued him. The field was bloody, and his men 
suffered great slaughter. Some historians assert that Hengist 
was slain at Oonisborough, after an obstinate and bloody battle, 
in which he was defeated. His two sons, Ochta and Abisa, fled 
with the shattered remains of their army, the former to York, 
and Abisa to Aldborough. 
Castlefoid, At Castlefoid, near Pontefract, a Roman station, was also a 
sution. castle, vestiges of which remain, though scarcely perceptible, 
being covered with earth and overgrown with grass and weeds. 
A little below the bridge there, the rivers Aire and Galder unite 
and become one stream. At that village, as we are told bj 
ancient chroniclers, ** King Ethelred*s army suffered a signal 
defeat, the citizens of York overcoming him in battle, and 
slaying immense numbers of his followers ; and he, who before 
sat on the throne of m£gesty, was on a sudden daunted and 
ready to offer submission." 
Knaresbro' Knaresborough castle, eighteen miles west of York, is pleas* 
Castle. antly situated on a cHff above the river Nidd, which runs 
at the bottom of a deep dell. It was founded by Serlo de 
Burgh, who came into England with the Conqueror, and he 
was succeeded in his possessions by Eustace Fitz-John, the 
great favourite of Henry I. The castle, manor, and honour 
of Knaresborough, were granted by Edward III. to his fourth 
son, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, in 1S71. In 1170, the 
four knights who murdered Thomas-a-Becket took refuge there, 
where they remained prisoners many months, but some time 
after were pardoned on condition of their performing a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. After the base treachery which Eichard 
II. experienced from the earl of Northumberland, and his gal- 
lant son, Hotspur Percy, tbat unfortunate prince was kept a 
close prisoner here, in an apartment called the King's Chamber, 
till he was removed to Pontefract castle, and there murdered 
by order of Henry IV. In 1616, James I. granted Knaresbro' 
castle to his son Charles. It was a strong fortress during the 
civil wars, and made great resistance against the parliamentary 
forces. After the battle of Marston-Moor, it was most gallantly 
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defended against Loid Fairfax ; and though at last compelled to 
surrender, it was on the most honourable terms that the garri- 
son laid down their arms. 

Sheffield also appears to have had its castle, as we Sheffield 
learn from a history of that town, which says, '* When 
the De Lovetot's family were lords of the manor, the town 
of Sheffield was of no great extent; a few straggling huts 
and smithies, forming an irregular street, extending from the 
castle and bridge to the Church-gate," &c. Again, ** In the 
reign of Henry III., about 1276, the then baron obtained per- 
mission to convert the manor-house into a strong and embattled 
castle, the old castle having gone so much to decay as to be 
unfit for repairing." At that place, in his misfortune, Cardinal 
Wolsey, archbishop of York, was confined sixteen days, and 
within a week after leaving it he died in the abbey at Leicester, 
having reached it late at night, on the third day of his jour- 
neying from Sheffield castle. In the reign of Elizabeth, Shef- 
field castle and manor-house were again devoted to the deten- 
tion of a state prisoner, in the person of the unfortunfite Mary 
Queen of Scots, who remained there about twelve years. In less 
than three years after quitting it, she was beheaded at Fother- 
ingay castle, in 1587. 

There was also a castle (or palace, as it was sometimes called) 
at Cawood, about seven miles from York, the residence of 
the once highly favoured, but subsequently disgraced and tra- 
duced Cardinal Wolsey. It is related of (Ms celebrated man Cardinal 
that once, when on his way from Scrooby to Cawood castle, he cawo<^ 
stopped two nights and a day at St. Oswald's abbey, where he ^*^®* 
confirmed the children of the vicinity in the church, from eight 
in the morning until noon, and then, so intent was he on his 
holy work, that, after a hasty dinner, he began again and con- 
tinued until at length he became so exhausted that he found 
it necessary to call for a chair ; yet he would not desist, but pro- 
ceeded until six in the evening before he could complete the 
duty, so many applicants were there at that day for the benefit 
of the holy rite. On the ensuing day, whilst travelling towards 
Cawood, he stopped at every church on his way, confirming 
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nearly one hundred children on that day alone, even liefore he 
reached Ferrybridge, where, on an extensive plain, round a 
great stone cross, about a quarter of a mile from the town, there 
were assembled upwards of five hundred children for confirma- 
tion. The oardinal immediately alighted, and confirmed them 
all before he would leave the place, so that he did not arrive at 
Cawood castle until a late hour. 

Sandal Castle, which is said to have been built by John 
Earl of WaiTen and Surrey, in order to seoure to himself 
the beautiful and meretricious countess of Lancaster, Isabel 
Fitz-Hugh, wife to Thomas Earl of Lancaster, was assigned, 
in the year 1333, to Baliol King of Scotland, by Ed- 
ward III., as the place of his residence, until he had got 
ready a fleet and army, to be employed in restoring Baliol to 
that throne from whidi Eobert Bruce had driven him. There 
the exiled monarch of Sootiand resided with the counteBS of 
Vesay, in that peaceful serenity seldom witnessed in the pre- 
cincts of a court, during the six months in whidi Edward was 
preparing for the expedition, the result of whioh proved fatal to 
the unfortunate Baliol, who perished in the field of carnage 
contending for a crown. This castle was used as the court-house 
or manor-house of the extensive see of York, from its first erection 
to its demolition. There the Saviles, of Thomhill, in whom the 
office of steward was almost hereditary, occasionally resided to 
transact the buisiness of the court. The mano^hou€(e, near 
which is the moot-hall^ where the courts are held, is now in 
Wakefield, opposite the church, and forms a very humble suc- 
cessor to Sandal castle. 

Scarborough Castle stands upon a rock of stupendous height 
and mi^itude, dose on &e verge of the sea. It was built in 
the leign of king Stephen. Edward II. took refuge in that 
castle^ which, in his time, was esteemed the strongest in the 
kingdom. 

Richtncmd Oastle was bcdlt by Alan, Earl of Bretagne, nephew 
of William the Conqueror. The site and surrounding lands 
were given him, as a reward for his services, after the battle of 
Hastings. The ruins of many parts of it yet remain. 
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But the castle whioh, of all otbexB siluated in this great YurkCatfU^. 
couutj, demands attendcm, is that of York, now the County 
Gaol, which stands about two hundred yards distant from 
the eastern bank of the Ouse, and dose to the river Foss^ which 
runs near it in a deep moat, rendering it inaoceasible, exoept 
from the city on the north side. York had a castle prior to the 
Norman Conquest* which Drake, in his Eboracum^ supposes to 
have been the Old Baile, on the opposite side of the Case. 
The same author supposes the castle on the present site to 
have been built by William the Conquerori but probably on a 
Boman foundation. Having fUlen into decay, it was rebnilt 
in the reign of Richard III. After it was no longer used as a 
fortress, it was eonverted into a county prison. It was taken York CuOe 
down in the year 1701, and in its stead a structure was erected m iroi and 
which, at the beginning of the present century, was considered ^^"^^^^ 
to form one of the best regulated and most commodious prisons 
in the kingdom. In 18dl it was, however, presented for insuf* 
ficiency, by the grand jury at the Lent Assizes; and this 
presentment was repeated at each succeeding assizes, until at 
length a resolution was pa8eed,.in the year 1824, that a compete 
tion of arshitecte should be invited in order to procure the best 
plan for effecting the improvements proposed. Mr. Robinson, 
of Lcmdon, was the sncoessful competitor, and under his direc* 
tion and superintendence. the works were commenced in ldd6. Enlargedin 
The peculiarity of the plan is, that the goTemora and turnkeys 
can pass unseen from the centre to any part of the prison, 
through secret passages in e$ekk of the buildings connected with 
a corridor of inspection, which surrounds and connects the 
whole. From these passives every thing that passes within the 
prison can be seen, and the governor and his assistants can 
always have their eyes upon the prisoners. The entrance gate- 
house is flanked by circular towers of great strength, and extends 
seventy feet in front by forty-six in length. The prison is fire- 
proof, the structure being entirely of stone. The walls are five 
feet thick below, and three feet above, and the stone-floors extend 
from wall to wall. Each cell in the prison is covered with a 
single piece of stone, five inches thick, and they are divided 
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laterally by single stones nine inches thick. The doors are of 
wrought iron, and three guards are placed in each aperture in 
the thickness of the wall. The boundary wall surrounding the 
new prison, the old debtor's prison, and the court-house, is 
thirty-five feet in height above the ground, with towers at inter- 
vals to strengthen it. This wall is 1,350 feet in length, and is 
in itself a specimen of very superior workmanship. York Castle 
may be considered the strongest prison in England. The cri- 
minal side has accommodation for 160 prisoners, divided into 
eight classes of twenty cells. The airing courts are divided by 
walls of twenty feet in height. The whole building is well sup- 
plied with water, and efficiently ventilated. A short distance 
within the gateway there is a large mound, thrown up with pro- 
digious labour, and surrounded with a strong stone wall. It 
appears to be elevated at least ninety feet above the level of the 
Ouse, and thirty feet above the site of the castle, and the ad- 
jacent parts of the city. On the summit of this mound stands 
an ancient tower, called Clifford's Towevt and according to tradi- 
tion, one of that family was its first governor, after it had been 
built by WiUiam the Conqueror. Within that tower is a well 
of excellent water. There also was a dungeon so dark as not to 
admit tlfe least ray of light. 
Diocese of "^^^ diocese of Bipon, in the province of York, was created in 
Bipon 1836, from the extensive dioceses of York and Chester, and 

created. 

comprises more than one-half of the West Riding, extending 
over the liberty of Bichmondshire in the North Riding. 
Extent of Yorkshire embraces several districts that are in some measure 
t e ounty, ^jg^^^ji- counties, viz. Hallamshire, Holdemess, Richmondshire, 
Craven, and Cleveland, the whole forming by far the largest 
county in England, being 130 mDes long, 90 broad, and 460 in 
circumference, and containing 5,490 square miles. 



HISTORIC SKETCH OF THE CITY OF YORK. 



No GiTT in the United Kingdom can present to the reflective 
mind so great a variety of wonderful events, or exhibit so many 
relics of former ages, as that of York, the ancient capital of the 
north, and the second city in the British empire. It is situated ]^g-^*n^J^. 
nearly in the centare of the island, at the confluence of the rivers pitai of the 

" north. 

Ouse and Foss, at the distance of 198 miles from London, 24 
from Leeds, 68 from Manchester, and 204 from Edinburgh. It 
stands in one of the richest vales in Europe. The antiquity of ^^^**" 
York is almost beyond the limit of calculation ; and the etymo- 
logy of its name, like that of other ancient towns, is altogether 
conjectural. But its existence may be traced to a higher date 
than the days of Agricola, who in the year 79, having completed 
the conquest of the Brigantes, preferred the situation of York to 
that of Iseur, then the capital of the kingdom, which laid the 
foundation of its future greatness. In many respects York 
symbolizes Borne, though in miniature. It possessed an impe- 
rial palace and a tribunal. It had the like magistracy, and 
was governed by a similar mixture of civil and military authority* 
Little is known of York for many years after the Conquest by 
Agricola; but in the year 150, according to the itinerary of 
Antoninus, York was one of the greatest and most considerable 
stations in the province. Under the government of Marous 
Aurelius, the British king Lucius, embraced Christianity, be- 
ing the first crowned head in the world who became a convert to 
that religion. 

V<». I. 
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Ooilus, the father of this prince, lived, died, and was buried in 
the city of York. After the death of Lucius, there were several 
competitors for the succession to the crown, and thence arose a 
civil war, which raged in the country during fifteen years. In 180, 
in the reign of the emperor Commodus, the Caledonians took 
up arms, attacked and cut in pieces the Roman army ; they then 
ravaged the country as far as York ; but the emperor immedi- 
ately sent over Marcel! us Ulpius, who successfully opposed 
them. In 207, the emperor Severus, finding that York was 
besieged by the Britons under Fulgenius, a Scythian general, 
whom they had drawn over to their assistance, undertook an 
expedition into Britain, accompanied by his two sons, Caracalla 
and Geta, his whole court, and a numerous army. Severus was 
then sixty years old, and was so infirm as to require carrying on 
a horse-litter, yet he bravely overcame his enemies. This expe- 
dition is said, however, to have cost him 31,000 men. Severus 
lived more than three Jyears in the prsatorian palace of this city, 
where he stamped upon his coin the title of Britanmctis Maxieus, 
as conqueror of the whole island. 

It was during the residence of Severus that York shone in its 

full splendour. Constantius, though but a senator of Home in 

the reign of Aurelius, was of imperial descent, and married 

Helena, the daughter of a British king. The issue of that mar- 

Constan- riage was Constantine the Great, who was bom in York about 

tine bom at ° 

York. the year 372. Constantius died in the imperial palace at York 

in the year 307, after which the ceremony of deification was con- 
ferred upon him, with all the splendour of Roman pageantiy. 
For twenty years, during the reign of Constantius, the Britons 
remained quiet, but Ootavius, their king, rebelled, and being 
vanquished by the Romans, was obliged to fly to the king of 
Scotland for assistance. After Constantine had removed the 
seat of empire from York to Byzantium (now Constantinople) 
misrule, misery, and wretchedness succeeded the glory and 
magnificence which had signalized this once august city. York 
was rendered little short of a heap of ruins by the Saxon 
general, Hengist, who caused great slaughter there, in the year 
460. He also re-took York, and all the country on the south 
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side the river Tees» after vhich he retired into the city with his 
victorious army. 

In the summer of 521, King Arthur gained a decisive victory Victory oyer 

the BAxom. 

orer the Saxons, slaying 90,000 of them on Boden Hills, in- 
cluding all the Saxon generals, and the flower of their army. 
The city of York was, in consequence, delivered up to him, im- 
mediately on his approach. That great monarch, on his return to 
York from Scotland, together with all his cleigy, nobility, and 
soldiers, celebrated the nativity of our Blessed Redeemer. That 
was the first Christmas festival ever held in Britain. f' 

After the division made by the Saxons, York became the capital 
of Northumbria, which was by far the most considerable king- 
dom of the Heptarchy, containing all the northern parts of 
England, from the mouth of the Humber to St. Johnston in 
Scotland. In 617, Edwin the Great was king of Deira. Dur- 
ing his reign the royal residence was at York, where he formed a 
code of salutary laws, which long kept the country in profound 
peace. In 6'26, an unsuccessful attempt was made to assassi- 
nate him at his summer retreat, formerly a Roman station, 
about seven miles from York. In 633, Penda, the pagan king 
of Mercia, joined with Gadwallo, the British king of Wales, to 
destroy the Christians and Saxons. Edwin met them at Hea- Battle of 
venfield, a village near Doncaster, since corrupted to Hatfield, ^***®^*- 
and, in a most bloody battle, lost his crown and life. His head 
was buried in the porch of his own church, St. Gregoiy's, at 
York, but the other part of his remains was deposited in the 
monastery at Whitby. After that battle, the victors ravaged the 
kingdom of Northumbria, and York, its capital, in a most dread- 
ful manner. Oswald, who became sole monarch of the Northum- 
brians, also fixed the imperial residence at York, where he 
reigned greatly beloved by his subjects. P«nda, however, soon 
declared war against him, and his forces having slain Oswald 
in a battle at Oswalstree, in Shropshire, in 642, that barbarous 
king ordered his dead body to be torn in pieces. 

In 867, the Northumbrians revolted against Ethelred, sole 
monarch of England, and chose Osbert for their king. That 
prince kept court and residence at York. In that year the 
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The Danes Danes landed in England, and marched as far as York The 

land in 

England, gates of the city were thrown open to them, on which they 
entered to refresh themselres; but finding that Ella was ad- 
vancing with his forces, they hastened to meet him, attacked 
and entirely routed his army, and slew the king. 

Asser Menevensis describes the sufferings of the citizens of 
York in the following words : *' By the general*s cruel orders 
they knocked down all the boys, and young and old men, they 
met with in the city, and cut their throats. Matrons and Ti^ 
gins were ravished at pleasure. The husband and wife, either 
dead or dying, were tossed together. The infant, snatched from 
its mother's breast, was carried to the threshold and there left 
butchered at its parent's door, to make the general outcry more 
hideous." 

In 1054, Siward, who was a man of extraordinary strength 
and valour, was created earl of Northumbria. He was sent 
by Edward the Confessor into Scotland with 10,000 Enghsh 
soldiers, to aid Malcolm against Macbeth, whom he slew, and 
set the former on the throne of Scotland. This earl died not 
long after in York. In 1069, Sept. 19th, the Norman garrisons 
in the castle were determined to oppose their adversaries to 
the last, and accordingly prepared for a siege, and set fire to 
several houses in the suburbs. The fire spreading further than 
was designed, burnt down a great part of the city, and with it 
the cathedra], including a most valuable library, placed there by 
Archbishop Egbert, in the year 800. Notwithstanding a gallant 
defence of six months, York was at lei^h obliged, through 
famine, to surrender. The conditions, though highly favourable 
to the besieged, were treated with little regard by the Conqueror. 
The English and Scotch garrisons were put to the sword, and 
the city razed to the ground. 
Extent of At that period York was so large that its suburbs extended to 
the villages one mile distant. With the city fell all the nobility 
and most of the other inhabitants. For Waltheof, the governor, 
who had so nobly resisted him, the Conqueror professed the 
greatest friendship ; but he suddenly ordered him to be arraigned 
for conspiracy, and the last of the Saxon earls was in conse- 
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qiience deprived of his life. He was the first nobleman ever 
beheaded in England. Amongst other proofs of William's 
savage disposition, he laid waste the whole country between Sorround- 
York and Durham so effectually, that for nine years after neither j^^lSteT 
plough nor spade were put into the ground. Many of the 
wretched inhabitants, who had escaped slaughter, were reduced 
to the necessity of eating dogs, cats, and even their own species, 
to prolong a miserable existence, which was generally of vexy 
short duration. Various writers concur in stating that, ** dead 
bodies were scattered about in every direction," and that there 
was not one inhabited house between York and Durham, wild 
beasts and robbers being the only occupiers of the desolate 
country. After the dreadful devastation which succeeded the 
Norman Conquest, York gradually rose again out of its ruins ; 
though it has never since attained that proud elevation and 
grandeur by which it was distinguished before that desolation. 

Histoxy is nearly silent respecting York from that period to 
the year 1137, in the reign of Stephen, when another fire, 
occasioned by accident, spread so extensively as to bum down 
the cathedral, St. Mary% abbey, St. Leonard's hospital, thirty- Cathednd 
nine parish churches in the city, and Trinity Church in the JJ^Jist 
suburbs. 

In the year 1138, David, king of Scotland, entered England 
with a powerful army and besieged York, on which occasion 
Archbishop Thurstan, lieutenant-governor of the north, called 
together the nobility and gentry of the county. They immedi- 
ately raised forces, marched against the enemy, and caused him 
to retire from before the city. The hostile army was, however, 
overtaken near Northallerton, and after a terrible battle, was 
entirely defeated, 10,000 of the Scots being slain upon the field. 

In 1160, in the reign of Henry II., the first parliament First parii- 
mentioned in history by that appellation, was held in York. •™«»*J'«ld* 
Malcolm, the Scottish king, was summoned to appear before it 
to answer certain charges alleged against him by Henry. In 
the year 1171, Heniy called another convention of the barons 
and bishops at York, before whom he cited William, the suc- 
cessor of Malcolm, to appear and do homage for the whole 



the Jews. 
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kingdom of Scotland. The Scottish king complied, and in token 
of his suhjection, deposited on the altar of the cathedral, in 
York, his breast-plate, spear, and saddle. 
Massacre of At the commencement of the reign of Richard I. York became 
the scene of a horrible persecution and massacre, which will be 
ever memorable in the annals of that city. The prejudices of 
the age had stigmatised the lenders of money on interest with 
the odious name of tmirers, and the crusades to the holy land to 
rescue Jerusalem from the hands of the Saracens had inflamed 
the zeal of the nation against eyery body of men not bearing the 
name of Christian. To obtain popular fiaTOur, the king, who 
was crowned with great pomp at Westminster, strictly eiijoined 
and commanded that no Jew whatever should appear at his coro- 
nation. Notwithstanding this order, two of the principal Jews 
in York, of the names of Benedict and Jocenus, went thence to 
London, with a pompous retinue in order to meet their brethren, 
and to present some valuables to the king, as a peace-ofifenng at 
his coronation. On the day of the ceremonial, many of the 
Jews mixed in the crowd, and the populace, with a savage fero- 
city, commenced a general massacre upon them in London, 
plundered their property, burnt down their houses, and destroyed 
numbers of their wives and children. The king forthwith issued 
a proclamation to stop these proceedings, but the example of the 
metropolis spread into various parts of the country. Benedict 
and Jocenus, the York Jews, were attacked on their way to the 
coronation, and Benedict, being grievously bruised and wounded, 
was dragged into a church, where he was forced to renounce 
Judaism, and submit to the ceremony of baptism. This conver- 
sion, the heroic Israelite, with the zeal of a Daniel, steadily dis- 
claimed, and when brought the next day into the presence of 
the king, and asked whether he was a Christian or no, he an- 
swered No ! he was a Jew, and should die in that faith. To the 
honour of the king, he was restored to his friends, but to the 
reproach of his brutal assidlants he died shortly after of his 
wounds. Jocenus returned to York, where a still more awful 
fate awaited him. Either by accident or design, the city of York 
took fire, in the midst of a boisterous night, and the flames 
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spread in all directions. This calamity was seized upon to re- ^>'«v^ 

' .^ *- perflccution 

new the persecution against the Jews, and while the citizens of the Jews, 
were engaged in extinguishing the flames, the house of Benedict 
was violently entered hy the lawless rahble, who murdered the 
wife and children of the deceased Jew, and applied to their own 
use all the property on which they could lay their rapacious 
hands. Jocenus, alarmed for his own safety, sought refuge in 
the castle, to which he removed his family and effdcts, and his 
example was followed by nearly all the other Jews in the city. 
The governor of the castle, having some business without its 
walls, left it for a short time in the hands of the Jews, who, un- 
der an apprehension that be might have joined in the conspiracy 
with their enemies, refused to re-admit him on his return. The 
high sheriff, a man more under the guidance of his passions 
than of his judgment, enraged by this indignity, issued his writ 
of posse comitatus to raise the county to besiege and take the 
castle. An innumerable company of armed men, as well from 
the city as from other parts of the county, rose simultaneously 
and begirt the fortress. Driven to extremities, the Jews held a 
council, and offered, as Hoveden says, a mighty sum of money 
to be allowed to escape with their lives, but this offer was re- 
jected. On which M. Paris observes, a certain foreign rabbi or 
doctor of their law, stood up amongst them and said, — *' Men of 
Israel, our Creator has commanded that we should at any time 
be ready to die for our law ; when he gave us life, he enjoined 
that with our own hands, and of our own accord, we should de- 
voutly restore it to him again, rather than submit to the cruelty 
of our enemies." This invitation to imitate the example of the 
followers of Josephus, in the cave of Jotapata, was embraced by 
many of the Jews, but others chose rather to try the victor*8 cle- 
mency. Before the self-devoted victims began to execute the They slay 

eaoji other 

sentence upon each other, they set Are to the castle, and com- 
mitted all their property to the flames, to prevent it from fidling 
into the hands of their enemies. The rabbin then directed that 
the husbands should cut the throats of their own wires and 
children, and Jocenus began the execution first, by applying the 
knife to the throats of Anne, his wife, and five children ! The 
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example was speedily followed by the other masters of families, 
and afterwards, as a mark of peculiar honour, the rabbi cut the 
throat of Jocenus himself! At dawn the next morning, the 
survivors announced the horrid catastrophe which had befallen 
their brethren to the besi^ers, casting the dead bodies of the 
victims over the wall, to convince them of the reality of their 
stoiy. The merciless barbarians, pretending to compassionate 
their sufferings, obtained admission into the castle. No sooner 
was this effected, than they flew upon the poor Jews, and slew 
every one of them. With their hands reeking with blood, the 
murderers hastened to the cathedral, where the bonds, which 
the Christians had given to the Jews (money lenders) were de- 
posited. These documents they took out of the chests, and 
committed to the flames, thus freeing themselves and others 
from their obligations. It is estimated that no fewer than from 
1,600 to 2,000 Jews in York fell victims to this sanguinary 
persecution. 

In the year 1291, Edward, improperly styled the first, stayed 
some time at York, on his way into Scotland, when the famous 
Welshman, Rice-ap-Meredith, was conveyed to this city, tried 
for high treason, condemned, and drawn through York to the 
gallows, where he was hanged and quartered. 

In 1311, the unfortunate Edward II. kept his Christmas at 
York, and, expecting an invasion from the Scotch, caused the 
walls of the city to be strongly fortified. 

Jn 1382, Edward again summoned a parliament to assemble 
at York ; indeed there were no fewer than twelve parliaments- 
held in that city during his and his predecessor's reign. 

William, of Hatfield, second son of Edward and Phillippa, 
died young, and was buried in the cathedral at York, and 
Edmund Langley, their fifth son, in the reign of their successor, 
was created the first Duke of York. 

In the year 1390, a contagious disease carried off 1,100 of the 
citizens of York. The following year, a still more dreadful pes- 
tilence spread over England, and raged with such fury in York, 
that more than 11,000 of the ix^iabitants fell a sacrifice to its 
ravages, 
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In 1392, Richard II. removed the courts of Kings Bench Courts of 
and Chancery to York. That year was also rendered remark- f^eh and 
able by the king presenting the first mace to the city, to be car- ^h^eeiyat 
ried before the Lord Mayor, and a cap of maintenance to the 
sword bearer. 

In the year 1483, Edward paid the common debt of nature, and 
his brother Hichard, who was then at York, and whom Edward 
had left guardian to his sons, ordered a requiem to be sung in 
the Minster for the repose of the king's departed soul ; having 
performed this rite, he went up to London. Soon after his 
arrival, he several times addressed letters to the mayor and citi- 
zens of York, by which means he obtained 4,000 men, chiefly 
from the city, under pretence of bloody designs on the part of 
the queen, and caused himself to be crowned in London with 
the title of Eichard the Third. On obtaining possession of the 
throne, he imprisoned his two nephews, and hastened to have 
his coronation repeated at York. During his journey, the exe- 
crable murder of the two young princes was perpetrated in the 
Tower of Londoa The coronation was performed at the cathe- 
dral, in York, by Archbishop Eotheram, with great pomp and 
parade. 

In 1503 Maigaret, Henry's eldest daughter, when on her Princess 
journey into Scotland, to consummate her marriage with James vi^toYork. 
IV., visited York, accompanied by 500 lords, ladies, and esquires. 
The sheriffs, in their crimson gowns, attended by 100 citizens 
on horseback, met her at Tadcaster; the lord mayor also, 
arrayed in crimson satin, with a coUar of gold, and every insignia 
of authority, attended on horseback, at Micklegate Bar, with the 
recorder and aldermen, all sumptuously dressed, accompanied 
by the citizens and inhabitants on foot, to welcome the princess 
into the city. 

In 1509, Henry VII. died, and was succeeded by his only 
son, Henry VIII., at the age of sixteen. That year was ren- 
dered* remarkable by the art of printing having been established 
in the city of York. The first printing press was erected by 
Hugo Goes, the son of an ingenious printer at Antwerp. 
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In York and the Ainsty, 500 men were raised, in the jear 
1613, to join the army that marched against the Scots under the 
Earl of Surrey, and which gained the memorable victory of Flod- 
den-field. York suffered greatly by the suppression of religious 
houses in Henry's reign. Previous to that event, it contained, 
besides the cathedral, 41 parish churches, 17 chapels, 16 hospi- 
tals, nine religious houses, and the venerable abbey of St. Mary ; 
monasteries, chapels, hospitals, priories, and churches were in- 
volved in the general destruction. 

From that period, the Annals of Yorkshire contain scarcely 
any important transactions, till the year 1536, when the sup- 
pression of monasteries, and the progress of the Reformation 
excited a great sensation in the northern counties. The sup- 
pression of the religious houses inflicted a terrible blow on the 
grandeur of York. No sooner was the mandate given there, 
than down fell the monasteries, the hospitals, the chapels, and 
the priories of the city, and with them eighteen parish churches, 
the materials and revenues of all being converted to secular 
uses. The sick and old people were turned out of hospitals, and 
priests and nuns out of religious houses, to starve, or beg their 
bread. The natural consequence of such sweeping and indiscri- 
minate measures was to excite a spirit of rebellion ; and in this 
county a formidable insurrection was raised by Robert Aske, of 
Aughton, a geutleman of considerable fortune, who possessed 
great influence in the county. The other chief persons concerned 
were the Lord D'Arcy, Sir Robert Constable, Sir John Bulmer, 
Sir Thomas Percy, brother to the Earl of Northumberland, Sir 
Stephen Hamilton, Nicholas Tempest, and William Lumley, 
Esqrs. Their enterprize they called " the pilgrimage of grace," 
and they swore that they were moved by no other motive than 
their love to God, their care of the king's person and issue, their 
desire to purify the nobility, to drive base-bom persons from 
about the king, to restore the church, and to suppress heresy. 
Allured by these fair pretensions, about 40,000 men, from the 
counties of York, Durham, and Lancaster, flocked to their 
standard, and their zeal no less than their numbers inspired the 
court with apprehensions. 
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Henry immediately issued commissions to several lords, to Henry's 

Coxnmis- 

levT troops, whilst he, on his part, assembled as man j as pos- glon to lety 
sible ; but either from the backwardness of the people, or from °°^*' 
some other reason, the army was not sufficiently strong to 
oppose the insurgents. Aske, in the mean time, did not remain 
inactive ; he made himself master of York, Hull, and Pontefract 
Castle, and attempted to take Scarborough, but was defeated. 
He also either persuaded or compelled most of the nobility and 
gentry of the county to join his standard. The Duke of Norfolk, 
at the head of a small army of 5000 men, was now sent against 
the rebels. The duke's army encamped near Doncaster, where 
he entered into a negotiation with the rebels, who had taken 
their stand on Scawsby Leas. This negotiation was merely 
entered into for the purpose of amusing the insurgents till the 
duke's army was ready to act. Henry was now greatly alarmed, 
as his whole army bore no proportion to that of the insurgents ; 
he therefore issued a proclamation, commanding all the nobility 
to meet him at Northampton. Meanwhile Aske, at the head of 
30,000, or as some say of 40,000 men, advanced towards the 
detachment commanded by the Duke of Norfolk, which was 
stationed to defend the bridge, which formed the pass between 
the two armies. But as the Don was fordable in several places, 
they would certainly have been exceedingly embarrassed, if a 
heavy rain had not at that juncture rendered the river impass- 
able. This was a fortunate circumstance for the king ; for if the 
insurgents could have effected a passage over the river, the royal 
army would, in all probability have been defeated ; and it is 
impossible to say what might have been the consequence. The 
Duke of Norfolk was averse to the alterations made in religion ; 
and it could not, therefore, be agreeable to him to command the 
royal army against men who had taken arms in a cause which 
he secretly approved. Fortunately the weakness of his force 
relieved him from his embarrassment, by affording him a fair 
pretext to negotiate with the rebels. This negotiation proved 
very advantageous to the king, as it gave him time to strengthen 
his army, which so alarmed many of the rebels, that they, sus- 
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pecting that they were hetrayed by their leaders, withdrew them- 
selves from the cause. 
Elizabeth -^t the death of Elizabeth, in 1602, she was succeeded by 
by^j^M^ Janaes VI. of Scotland. On the way from his Scottish dominions, 
VI. of Scot- in the following year, to take possession of the English crowu, 
he visited York the ] 6th of April, and was received with all the 
ceremony and splendour customary on such occasions. The 
Lord-mayor and corporation, previous to his departure, made 
the king a present of a valuable silver cup, with a cover of 
silver gilt, weighing seventy-three ounces, and containing 200 
angels of gold, the value of which was £100. In return for this 
present, the king conferred the honour of knighthood on the 
lord mayor. 
The Plague The plague, which had carried off 30,578 persons in London 
in 1603, raged at York in 1604, to such an alarming degree, 
that the markets within the city were prohibited, to prevent the 
contagion from spreading into the country, and stone crosses 
were erected in various parts of the vicinity of the city, where 
the country people met the citizens and sold them their com- 
modities. The Lord President's courts were adjourned to 
Bipon and Durham. The Minster, and the Minster yard, were 
shut up, and the unfortunate subjects of infection were sent to 
Hob- moor and Horse-fair, where booths made of boards were 
erected for their reception. No fewer than 3,5 1 2 inhabitants of 
York fell victims to this pestilential disease. 

In August 1617, James again passed through York on a 
journey to Scotland. His majesty was received with the usual 
ceremonials, and after the sword had been presented to him, a 
standing cup, value £30 5s. 7d. and an elegant purse, the price of 
which was £3, containing 100 double sovereigns were given him. 
He dined with the Lord-mayor the same day, and after dinner 
knighted his lordship and the recorder. 
Charles I. In the year 1633 Charles I. paid a visit of three days to 
?i8i or . Y^y^ ^^ jjjg journey to Scotland, and was very sumptuously 
entertained by the Lord-mayor and the Archbishop. Presents 
were made to him of a large silver cup and cover, and a purse 
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of gold of £100 value. While his miyesty was there the Por- 
tuguese amhassadors came to the city. Sir Edward Littleton, 
keeper of the great seal, also joined his majesty. 

On the 19th of April, the parliamentarians, with their united Siege uf 
forces, commenced the hlockade of York ; but their army not 
being sufficiently numerous to invest the city, the northern side 
remained open ; and the Marquis of Newcastle, having between 
four and five thousand cavalry in the place, could by means of a 
bridge over the Ouse transport them to either side of the river, 
and attack any corps that he might see divided from the rest. 
The Earl of Manchester, however, arriving with his troops and 
twelve field pieces, took a position near Bootham Bar towards 
Clifton, and thus the city was completely invested by 40,000 men. 
Several batteries were then opened against the place, and par- 
ticularly one on a hill near Walmgate Bar, where four pieces of 
cannon played almost incessantly on the tower, castle, and town, 
while the garrison and armed inhabitants, from their different 
platforms, kept up a heavy fire on the works of the besiegers. 
From that time to the 24th of June, an almost incessant fire 
was continued day and night, both by the besiegers and the 
besieged, when a party of the garrison consisting of about six 
hundred men sallied out from Monk Bar, and furiously assaulted 
the Earl of Manchester's quarters, but they were soon driven 
back with considerable loss. Several bold attacks were made 
by the besiegers, which were always bravely repelled by the 
besieged. So loyal were the inhabitants of York to their 
sovereign, that even the women assumed a masculine courage. Loyalty of 
and, despising fatigue and danger, contributed, by every exer- citizens. 
tion in their power, to the defence of the city. The siege, 
however, continued with all possible vigour, and a line of drcum- 
vallation having been drawn round the city, it effectually cut off 
the supply of fresh provisions, so that mutton sold at sixteen 
shillings per quarter, beef at four shillings per stone, pork at 
seven shillings, bacon at four shillings, eggs at threepence each, 
fresh butter at two shillings and eightpence per pound, and oat- 
meal at two shillings and eightpence per peck. But the maga- 
zine was well stored with salt provisions and grain, and liquors 
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of all sorts were plentiful. On the 80th of June, towards 
evening, the parliamentarian generals received intelligence that 
Prince Rupert, with an army of twenty thousand men, was 
advancing, and would quarter that night at Knareshorough and 
Boroughhridge. Having called a council of war upon the occa- 
sion, they, heing conscious of their inability to contend with 
him in that situation, resolved to raise the siege. 

After the battle of Marston-moor the parliamentarian generals 
resumed their former positions before the city, and carried on 
the siege with unremitting vigour. They summoned the gover- 
nor to surrender unconditionally ; to which a negative answer 
was returned, but, in a few days afterwards, finding that the be^ 
siegers had made their approaches to the very walls, and were 
preparing scaling ladders, the garrison, from the reduction in 
their numbers and means of defence, were fearful of the result, 
and judged it advisable to surrender. 

In the winter of 1663, a commission was sent down to York 
to try several men, who had been taken at Farnley wood, a few 
miles from Leeds, in an insurrection. The prisoners were found 
guilty, condemned, and executed. Two of them were alsa quar- 
tered, and according to the savage ferocity of the times, their 
mutilated bodies were placed over the several gates of the city. 
The heads of four of them were fixed over Micklegate Bar, three 
over Bootham Bar, one over Walmgate Bar, and three over the 
gates of the castle. 

Prior to the year 1687 the streets of York possessed no advan- 
tages during the nocturnal hours from artificial light ; but in 
that year lamps began to be hung up in the chief streets of the 
city, viz : at the Minster gates, the west-end of Ouse-bridge, in 
the Pavement, &c. 

1688, November 29th, a considerable mob assembled in the 
city, which resorted to the Roman catholic chapels and there com- 
mitted great outrages. The mob tore away all the pictures and 
images they met with, threw down the altars, and after stealing 
the books and vestments of the priests, exhibited them through 
the day in different parts of the city ; in the evening they pub- 
licly biuut them in Coney-street and in the Pavement. 
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The 14th of February, 1689, was observed in York as a day 
of' general rejoicing for the delivexy of the nation from the de- 
signs of James II. ; and on the 17th of the same month, William 
Henry, Prince of Orange, and Mary, his princess, who was the 
daughter of the late sovereign, were proclaimed in the city, king 
and queen of England, France, and Ireland, in the presence of 
many thousands of spectators. 

The year 1689 was distinguished by one of the greatest inundation 
floods ever known at York. In October the river Ouse so ouse. 
much overflowed its banks, that during three successive days, 
boats were absolutely required at the west-end of the bridge. 
The Duke of Wirtemberg, with a number of Danish soldiers, 
amounting to 5,000 foot and 1,000 horse, passed the winter 
in York and in the adjoining villages. They were on their 
route to Ireland, for which place they embarked in the spring 
of 1690. 

In 1694, April 12nd, a terrible fire broke out on the premises 
of Charles Hall, a flax dresser, in the parish of All Saints, High 
Ousegate, which raged with such fury that the houses on both 
sides of the street were soon enveloped in one tremendous con- 
flagration. No lives, however, were lost on the occasion, but 
the fire continued for^eight successive hours, within which time 
nearly thirty houses were burnt to the ground. 

An act of parliament having passed for the regulation of the 
gold and silver currency of the country, the old coin was called 
in. One of the king's mints was consequently erected in the 
Manor-house, without Bootham Bar, and bullion and plate were 
coined in 1696, to the amount of £308,621 sterling. 

On the 28th of May, 1746, the Prince of Hesse honoured Prince of 
York with his presence, whilst on his journey from Scotland to York. 
London, after the decisive battle of Culloden. On the 23rd of 
July, William, Duke of Cumberland, second son of George II., 
arrived at York, having been invited by the Lord-mayor and 
commonalty ; his grace was attended by Lords Cathcart and 
Ancram, vnth several other military officers. He alighted at 
the precentor*s house in the Minster yard, and was received by 
the Archbishop, the two Judges of Assize, and the High Sheriff, 
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&0. A collation was prepared at the expense of the city, of 
which the Duke and the Archbishop partook. After supper 
the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs, presented the duke with 
the freedom of the city. It was about nine o'olock in the evening 
when the duke and his attendants arrived, and at twelve the 
same night they departed. Many of the rebels who were at that 
time tried at York were convicted, and twenty-two were executed. 
As on former occasions, two of them were afterwards beheaded, 
William Connolly and James Mayne, whose heads were placed 
on iron spikes over Micklegate Bar. In the year 1754 those two 
heads were stolen away ; the theft was effected in the night of 
the d8th of January by William Arundell, a tailor of York, 
assisted by an Irish journeyman tailor. 

On the 8th of January, 1762, war was formally declared in 
York against Spain, and on the following day the High Sheriff 
of the county, Sir John Lister Kaye, bart., attended by two regi- 
ments of militia, and many gentlemen, caused the under-sheriff 
to read a similar declaration at the castle. 

A terrible hurricane was exx)erienced at York in 1763 ; it 
commenced about nine in the evening, on Saturday the 1st of 
December, and continued till near eight o'clock the next morning. 
So powerful was the wind that the vane and part of the battlement 
at the west end of the Minster were blown down, and many 
houses in the city were greatly damaged. 

In 1768, August 31st, the king of Denmark visited York, 
attended by many of his nobles and officers of state ; they were 
accommodated at Mr. Bluitt's Inn, in Lendal. In the evening of 
that day the Lord-mayor and aldermen waited on his mi^esty, in 
the usual manner, and were received with great respect, but the 
king could not be prevailed upon to remain long in York. The 
following morning, after viewing the Minster and other objects 
of public interest, he hastened through Leeds and Manchester 
to London. 

In November, 1773, Foster Powell, the celebrated pedestrian, 
engaged for a considerable wager to walk irom London to York, 
and back to the former city, in six days. He commenced his 
journey on the morning of Monday, the 29th of November, and 
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arrived in Yoik about hal6>t)a8t two in the afternoon of Wednes- 
day. Gteat numbers of people had assembled for miks od the 
road awaiting his arrival, some of whom endeayoured to keep 
pace with him, but in vain. The distance from Tadcaster to 
York is nine miles, which he performed in one hour and seven 
minutes. After taking some refreshment, and having reposed 
in bed about an hour and a half, he re-commenced his journey 
in disguise, to avoid the intrusion of the crowd. About half- past 
three p.m. on Saturday he reached Bamet, and was escorted 
thenoe by at least 600 horsemen to HickVhall, London, where 
he arrived at half past six that evening. 

1802, June 19th, as some workmen were digging for the 
foundations of the New City Gaol, near the site of the Old Baile 
hill, about one hundred sUver pennies of the time of William Ancient 
the Conqueror, were found in good preservation. On some of ^®™** 
Uiem was represented the profile of that monarch, and on others 
his fuU face with a canopy over the head, styled a canopy type, 
which mark of distinetion renders the coin more valuable, owing 
to the scarcity of those so distinguished. They were supposed 
to have been coined at York, from the circumstance of the word 
** Evorwick" being on the reverse. They may probably have 
lain in the ground nearly eight hundred years, for the Conqueror 
besieged York in 1070, and the city surrendered to him after a 
defence of sul months. 

In January, 1829, the workmen employed in excavating the 
foundation of the York Museum, on the Manor Shore, near 
the ruins of St. Mary^s Abbey, found seven curious statues, of a CnrionB 
strong and robust i^>pearance, and clad in antique drapery, ^^^®"* 
which have been splendidly coloured and gilt. One of them re* 
presents Moses, bearing the tables of stone and the brazen ser- 
pent with a beard : two of the others have books in their hands, 
and other two have lost their heads. They are all barefooted, 
and five of them are iu a very perfect state, and now ornament 
the Museum. 

Giidas, the historian, says that the Britons had no coin of their 
own, but that all their gold, silver, and brass coins were stamped 
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with the image of Caesar. The Saxons, in Britain, not only had 
Mint at coin of their own, but also had a mint at York. Many of their 

York. 

coins have been found with the name of that city upon them. 
The most curious among them was a coin of Edwin the Great. 
It was the rarest, most ancient, and consequently the most 
valuable to connoisseurs. Danish coins have also been found 
about York at various times. 

One of the articles of impeachment against Cardinal Wolsey 
contained the following charge relative to the silver coinage at 
York, in the reign of Henry VIII. : — " Also the said Lord Car- 
dinal, of his further pompous and presumptuous mind, hath 
enterprised to join and imprint the Cardinal's hat under your 
arms in your coin of groats, made at your city of York, which 
like deed hath not been seen to be done by any subject before 
within your realm till this time." 

Seals and Soals and medals, in great variety, some of very ancient date, 

have likewise been collected here by gentlemen of antiquarian 
research. One of the former was found so lately as the year 
1816, by workmen, whilst digging in Fryer's Gardens, in Tanner 
Row. That seal was of oval form, purely' of brass, of the thick- 
ness of a half crown piece, and in a high state of preservation. 
At one end of it was a small flat protuberance with a hole 
through it, as though it had been hung to a watch chain. 

Lord Mayor The oflBce of Lord mayor of York is a very honourable and 
important one; no person having precedence of him in rank and 
power within his own jurisdiction, except the sovereign and the 
presumptive heir to the British crown. Even the judges of 
assize, in the courts of justice, sit at his right hand, whilst he 
occupies the chair. Prior to the honourable title of "Lord" being 
conferred on the mayor of York, the office was occupied by one 
individual for several years. Nicholas Langton was elected mayor 
of York in ] S 1 2, for the seventh time. Previous to the Municipal 
Keform Act, the lord mayor was annually chosen from amongst 
the aldermen who had not twice served the office, or had not 
performed its duties within six years ; but now these restrictions 
do not apply. If the Lord mayor be married, his wife shares 
in his honours, and is dignified, with the title of "the Lady 
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Mayoress." The persons who, according to ancient custom, 
were appointed to live and diet at the Mansion-house, were the 
Lord mayor's chaplain, the town clerk, with his servant ; two 
esquires, viz : the sword-bearer and the mace- bearer, four officers 
at mace, (at one time six,) and a porter, cook, and baker, with 
their assistants. Such an establishment incurred very consi' 
derable expense on the Lord mayor, whose annual salary was, in 
1681, £50. In 1776 it was advanced to £500, and about the The annual 
commencement of the nineteenth century, it was raised to £840. lesi?^ ^ 
Thomas Bawtry, merchant, served the office of Lord mayor in 
the year 1670. Mrs. Bawtry was the first lady mayoress who 
wore the gold chain. It was given by Marmaduke Rawden, a 
merchant in London, and its weight was sixteen ounces. He 
also gave a silver vessel, weighing fifty ounces, expressly for the 
use of each successive lady mayoress, and presented the corpora- 
tion with an elegantly gilt bowl. Mr. Rawden likewise gave to 
the Lord mayor and commonalty the sum of £400 for the erec- 
tion of a market-cross in the Pavement, which was built near 
the church of All Saints, but has since been removed. The 
sum of £100 was left by the same gentleman for the poor of the 
parish of St. Crux. 
The Recorder is next in dignity to the Lord mayor. That Recorder of 

York 

officer must be a barrister at law. He is looked upon as the 
especial guardian of the privileges of the citizens, and the*pre- 
server of the ancient records and charters. Until recently it 
was his duty to register all new acts, bye- laws, &c. By virtue of 
his office, he is a justice of the peace, and of the quorum ; and 
sits at the right of the Lord mayor, as his assistant or assessor, 
and on all occasions is the public orator of the corporate body. 
The Recorder was, until the reform we have spoken of, chosen 
by a full house, or general meeting of the corporate body, all the 
members of it having an equal right to vote in the election ; but 
he could not enter upon his office without the approval of the 
king. After being approved, he used to take oath that he would 
always freely and faithfully give his advice and counsel to the 
Lord mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Commoners for the benefit 
of the city. In the altered state of the municipal law, the 
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Beoorder is now nominated bj the crown. The salary of the 
Hecorder was trifling, and the office, which was for life, was 
regarded more as a place of honour than of profit. 

Shei^'! ° Under the ancient charters, erery gentleman elected sheriff 
was required to perform the duties of the office, or pay to the 
corporation the fine of one hundred guineas. About a month 
^ after his election, each sheriff took aaa. oath of secrecy in the 
council chamber, and was then admitted one of the council, in 
the presence of the Lord mayor, aldermen, recorder, and the rest 
of the council, after which they all drunk wine together out of 
Mr. Eawden's silver gilt bowl above mentioned. It was cus* 
tomary for the sheriffs, or their deputies, along with some of the 
inferior officers of the corporation, soon after the former were 
chosen, to ride with white wands in their hands into the yard of 
the Priory of the Trinity, in Micklegate, and read a proclama- 
tion, as well as in several of the principal streets in the city, 
opposite the Common-hall, and at the south gate of the Minster. 
In accordance with the provisions of the Municipal Eeform Act, 
only one Sheriff is now annually elected by the Council. 

Councillors Two Other councillors were assigned to the Lord mayor, to act 

to the Lord 

Mayor. with the Recorder, who were also justices of the peace, of the 
quorum, and consequently ranked superior to the aldermen. They 
were called "The City Counsel ;" but the office has not been 
continued since the reform of 1836. The common councilmen 
were, up to that time, seventy in number. They voted in all 
elections of magistrates, or aldermen, on the disposal of the 
city's revenues, and respecting all other acts which required to 
pass the corporate seal. The common councilmen anciently were 
chosen from the several companies of tradesmen in the city, but 
by a charter of Charles II. the city was divided into four wards, 
which take their names from the four gates of the city, viz : 
Micklegate, Bootham, Monk, and Walmgate Wards. These four 
divisions comprise the whole city within die walls, except the 
Close of the Cathedral. 

The office of Town Clerk is one of great trust, and is more 
profitable than any other which the corporation has to bestow. 

Coroners. Two Coroners were formerly chosen by the members of the 
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corporation. Their jurisdiction extended throughout the city 
and Ainsty, in any part of which they each had an equal right 
to act in their official capacity ; but now only one Coroner is 
appointed. 

Having brieEfly described the mo^ distinguished officers in the 
corporation of the city, it may not be deemed irrelevant to give a 
concise description of the city walls, bars, ^ It is very difficult City walls, 
to ascertain the precise time when the existing walls were built, ' 
though it is evident that York was fortified both during the 
Saxon and Danish governments, as wdl as under the Romans ; 
but its walls seem to have been afterwards reduced, or entirely 
destroyed ; and the probability is, that they were rebuilt about 
the time the Scottish wars commenced, in the reign of Edward I. 
By Leland*8 description of York, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
we are informed that the wails and towers were then in a com- 
plete state of defence, and that the rivers were also guarded, by 
chains passing across from tower to tower. ^ The circumference 
of the walls is nearly two miles and three quarters, an extent 
very little inferior to that of the old walls of London ; the mesr 
snrement of the latter only amounting to three miles. The 
principal gates are four in number, viz : Micklegate Bar, on the 
soutii-west, Bootham Bar on the nortji-west. Monk Bar on die 
north-east, and Walmgate Bar on the south-east 

The gateway, or general arch of Micklegate Bar, is a triplet, MioUegate 
and supports a massy pile of goChic turrets embatUed and adorn- 
ed witii figures. Its chief arch, near the portcullis, is of mill- 
stone grit, the segment of a cirde, si^>posed by some to be of 
Eoman erection. In front of the bar, over the way, is placed a 
lai^e shield, on which are the arms of England and France. 
On each side is a smaller shield representing the arms of the 
city. Within the city, the ascent to the tower and walls of 
Mickl^ate Bar is by a flight of stone steps on the left side, and 
on the right is a modem erection for foot passengers. Adjoin- 
ing the upper room, is a small round tower leading to the top, 
covered with lead, commanding a most interesting prospect of 
the surrounding country. 

Boothain Bar is situate not hi hom the Roman multangular Bar. 
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tower, on the Manor shore. It is chiefly built of the grit-stone, 
generally used by the Romans. It has a more modern appear- 
ance than any of the other bars, and is more perfect. The port- 
cullis, doors, &c. still remain. On the outer front, are placed two 
shields, with the arms of the city, over which is a shield within 
the garter, much defaced. In 1719 the interior of the gateway 
was repaired with free stone. On the inner front, facing the 
city, is a large niche over the arch, containing the stone iigure 
of a king in armour, such as was used little more than two cen- 
turies ago. On one side of the bar was formerly a watch-house 
for delinquents, and on the other a passage for foot passengers. 
Behind the passage a flight of stone steps leads to the inner 
apartments of the bar, three in number, one over another ; but 
they are much smaller than the apartments in Micklegate Bar. 
Monk Bar. Monk Bar is an ancient and lofty structure, dividing Good- 
ramgate and Monkgate. The foundation of this gate is of grit- 
stone, and on its front are the arms of France, quartered with 
those of England, which bespeaks its antiquity. On the battle- 
ments are placed small figures in a menacing posture. There 
are no paths for foot passengers, as at the other three bars. 
The portcullis is yet remaining, as are also the large folding 
doors. But a part of the barbican at the right hand, oii the 
entrance from Scarborough, being much out of repair, was taken 
down early in the present century. In other respects the bar is 
ver7 perfect. This bar was formerly made use of as a prison for 
freemen of York, and on the left side of the gateway there was a 
watch-house. Ascending a narrow flight of steps, the visitor 
enters a passage from which is a door upon the walls towards 
Bootham, and also two doors opening upon the walls of the 
barbican, where there is a terrace and little garden. On the 
light is a small room, and up a second flight of steps is another 
room. In a passage behind this is a cylinder and rope, as at 
the other bars, by which the portcullis is let down and raised. 
A third flight of steps leads to a room over the whole, paved with 
large rough stones : and from that room is the ascent to the 
top of the building. There the eye is gratified with the most 
enchanting scenery, and the weariness occasioned by the ascent 
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is compensated by delightful prospects of the surrounding dis- 
trict On one side, the Minster, rising above the adjoining 
houses, presents its majestic towers, and its noble east window. 
On the other side the distant Wolds bound the intervening open 
country, which is interspersed with villages, the ruins of Sheriff- 
Hutton castle, with rivers, plains, and gentlemen's seats, in rich 
variety. 
There is not anything worthy of notice in Walmgate Bar. We Waimgata 

Sftr. 

may, however, mention that it is the principal entrance from 
Hull, and that it suffered great injury during the last siege of 
York. Indeed it seems to have sustained more attacks during 
this siege than any of the other bars. It still retains much of 
its original form, though a part of it has been lately removed. 

The Cathedi*al Church of St. Peter, commonly called the Csthedna. 
Minster, may be considered the greatest ornament of the ancient 
city of York, and an honour to the nation in which it stands. It 
is one of the largest and most magnificent structures of the kind 
in Europe. In commencing our historical sketch of the cathe- 
dral we may briefly observe that, during the time of Gonstantine 
the Great, the Christian religion flourished with increasing 
vigour beneath the mild government of his enUghtened reign. 
Hence, before the departure of the Romans, many monuments of 
Christianity had arisen and adorned the island ; but the Saxon 
invaders consigned them to destruction, and on their ruins 
bigotry and idolatry erected their standard with bold and daring 
efi&ontery. In the year 6S6, however, Edwin, the Saxon king of Foundation 
Northumberland, whose residence was in the city, became a con- 
vert to the Christian faith, under the teaching of PauUnus, a 
priest sent from the court of Home. But the city had been 
reduced to so low a condition as not to furnish a temple suitable 
for performing the ceremony of baptism. A small oratory of 
wood was, therefore, erected for the occasion, on the site occupied 
by the present Minster, and was dedicated to St. Peter. In that 
building the king, with his two sons, Osfrid and Edfrid, and 
many of the nobility, was solemnly baptized on Easter-day, 
April 12th, 627; and Paulinus was soon afterwards consecrated 
Archbishop of York. In that station be possessed so much in- 
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fluence over Edwin as to induee him to lay the foundation of a 
magnificent stone building, which included the wooden oratory, 
in order that divine worship might be performed in it, until the 
new fabric should be completed. The building proceeded with- 
out interruption, till it was nearly ready for the roof, when 
Edwin fell in battle, at Hatfield, near Doncaster, and the 
prelate, Paulinus, found himself obliged to leave England. The 
Minster was however finished by Oswald, who soon afterwards 
succeeded to the throne of Northumbria ; but scarcely had that 
monarch completed the good work, ere he also was slain in 
battle, while fighting against Fenda, the pagan king of Merda, 
and the building, becoming a prey to that barbarous monarch, 
was almost entirely demolished. 

In the yeaor 66^, WilMd, then AichHshop of York, found 
the church in a ruinous condition, and with the utmost vigour 
repaired the waUs and renewed the roof,^ which he covered with 
lead. In every other respect also, he rendered it fit for divine 
worship. Thus it continued for many years with little or no 
alteration, in the course of which time the noble library of Arch- 
bishop Egbert was bestowed upon it. Little mention is made of 
suffered by ^^ firom this time to 741, in which year it suffered much by fire< 
firemT4i. j^]i|j[siiop Albert, a learned native, who was promoted to the 
see in 767, took it entirely down in consequence of the damage 
occasioned by the fire, and, assisted by Eaubald» who succeeded 
him, rebuilt it in the most sumptuous and magnificent style of 
Saron architecture. But Albert was not permitted to ex^oy the 
building he had erected, for, on the 8th of November, 780, only 
ten days after its consecration, he departed this life. From that 
period history is silent respecting the Minster, until the year 
1069, when York was besieged by the Northumbrians, aided by 
the Danes, in an attempt to overthrow the Norman Conqueror. 
The garrison set fire to several houses in the syburbs, and a 
biisk wind blowing towards the city, extended the flames even 
to the Minster, which, with its valuable library, was burnt to 
the ground. 

The church being in that condition, the Conqueror seized its 
revenues and expelled the canons from their stalls. He, how- 
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ever, soon afterwards made Thomas, a canou of Bayeux, in Nor> 
mandj, who was bis chaplain and treasurer, the Archbishop of 
the province of York, and to him restored the revenues, &c. of 
the Cathedral in 1070. That prelate rebuilt the church with 
increased splendour and magnificence ; he recalled the banished 
ecclesiastics, and placed the establishment in a condition 
superior to that of anj former period. Thus it remained till the 
month of June, 1 137, when the edifice again fell a sacrifice to a Minster 
dreadful fire. From that time the church lay in ruins till the |i^, ^ 
year 1171, when Archbishop Roger began to rebuild the choir, 
and happily lived to complete it. Walter de Grey succeeded 
Roger, and in the year 1227 he added the southern part of the 
cross aisle or transept, and an indulgence was that year granted 
by the archbishop of forty days' relaxation to those benefactors 
who should contribute liberally towards the erection. The 
transept is a beautiful specimen of the style of architecture of 
those days, when the heavy pillar gave way to a cluster of light 
and elegant columns, adorned with luxuriant foliage. The win- 
dows also were made high, narrow, and pointed, and the roof 
decorated with beautiful tracery. In 1280, John de Remain 
erected the north part of the transept, and raised a steeple in 
the middle. In 1291, his son, the archbishop of that day, 
personally laid the foundation of the nave, from the west end 
eastward,' in the presence of the dean, precentor, and canons, 
arrayed in their richest copes. In 1320, William de Melton 
forwarded itib building begun by his predecessor, and in 1330 west end of 
ooa.pleted the west end. with its two steeples, as they appear at "^^ 
the present day, and rebuilt the central one. One alteration was "^ ^^' 
made after another by successive archbishops until 1370, when 
the old central steeple was taken down, and the erection of the 
present tower was begun ; but seven or eight years elapsed before 
it was finally completed. Thus rose, in the course of a long 
period of more than two centuries, that grand specimen of the 
progressive improvement of Norman architecture ; the extensive- 
ness of the design, and exquisite workmanship of which have, 
through many ages, commanded universal admiration. 
VOL. r. a 
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But to the great grief of the citizens of York, and indeed of all 
burnt 1820. who had seen or heard or read of the wonders of this most venerable 
ornament of the ancient dty, a large portion of it was reduced to 
aheapofriiinsonFeb. 2, 1820. This lamentable catastrophe was 
the act of an incendiary and religious fanatic, named Jonathan 
Martin, a native of Hexham, in Northumberiand. What motive 
induced him to set fire to the Minster it is impossible to say ; 
but he alleged that he was prompted to it by two dreams. He 
accomplished his purpose by concealing himself in the Minster, 
during divine service, on Sunday, February 1st, having first 
provided himself with a razor, which he used as a steel, some 
tinder, matches, and a penny candle. The ringers were in the 
belfiy in the evening, and after they had gone, he went to the 
belfry, where he struck a light, and having lit his candle, be cut 
about 90 feet from the rope of the prayer-bell, which he con- 
yerted into a ladder, by tying knots at certain distances, and 
made use of it to obtain access to the interior of the choir. 
There he cut away the gdd fringe ornaments from the pulpit ; 
and the velvet from the Archbishop's throne, and from the dean's 
and the precentor *s seats. His olrject in taking these, he 
said, was, that they might be evidence against him, that hd did 
the deed. He next piled all the cushions^ surplices, and books 
which he could get, in two heaps, one near the Archbishop's 
throne, and the other near the organ, and set fire to them. He 
then made his escape, by breaking one of the windows, (to which 
he ascended by means of the machine used for cleaning the 
Minster,) and letting himself down by his knotted rope. He took 
with him the gold fringe, the velvet, and a small bible. The fire 
W&s discovered about seven o'clock, p.m., by one of the choristers, 
a lad named Swinbank, who saw smoke Issuing from the roof. 
He gave an alarm, and it was found that the fire had extended 
idong the whole of the south side of the choir ; and although 
the most prompt assistance was given, it was found impossible to 
. save any part of the wood-work of that part of the edifice. The 
roof caught fire from the oigan ; and by half-past eleven o'clock, 
the whole of the beautiful tabemacle^work of carved oak, which 
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adorned the prayer-bouse, the stalls, the pulpit, the cathedra, the 
fine oi^an, and the roof, were destroyed. The clustered columns 
of the choir, which were of magnesian lime-stone, were consider- 
ably injured ; so also were some of the monuments. 

The utmost r^ret was evinced by all classes of the inhabitants 
for the destruction of this part of the Cathedral, which was en- 
deared to them by the holiest ties, for there their forefathers had 
worshipped for ages past, and there they had been wont to 
assemble to pray and praise. 

One hundred pounds was offered for the apprehension of the 
incendiary; and Martin was taken the Friday following, at 
Codlaw-hill, about three miles from Hexham. On the ensuing 
Monday morning, about half-past three, he arrived in York ; was 
examined that day before the magistrates for the liberty of St. 
Peter, and committed to the City Gaol. At the ensuing Assizes 
true bills were found against him for arson and felony ; and on 
the 81st of March he took his trial at York Castle, before Baron 
HuUock. He was acquitted on the ground of insanity; but 
the Judge ordered him to be detained until his mcjjesty's plea- 
sure should be known. He was subsequently removed to New 
Bethlehem Hospital, in St. George's Fields, London, to be con- 
fined for life. 

No sooner was the destructive fire extinguished, than a 
public subscription throughout the city, county, and diocese, was 
opened, to provide for the immediate restoration of the Cathe- 
dral, and the Earl of Harewood was placed at the head of the 
managing committee. In a few years the edifice was completely 
restored. 

On Wednesday night. May 20th, 1840, a destructive fire again ^ . 
occurred in this venerable structure. On the alarm being given, ^^^u^t in 
great numbers were drawn to the spot, and the engines having 
promptly arrived, and there being a good supply of water, every 
available effort was made to stop the progress of the flames. In 
a short time the flames had communicated through one of the 
lower windows on the north side of the tower to the roof of the 
nave, which burnt with astonishing rapidity, as the timber forming 
the principal part of the roof was extremely dry, having stood 
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there upwards of five hundred years. By the time that the roof 
began to fall in, the fire in the tower appeared to have almost 
exhausted itself, yet at intervals it exhibited something of its 
pristine force, especially when the heavy beams from which the 
bells had been suspended, were burnt out in the centre, and the 
ends fell down upon the promiscuous mass beneath. These were 
followed soon afterwards by the muUions and other parts of the 
stone frame-work of the windows, portions of which fell out- 
wards, and carried along with them in their descent, various 
ornamental or projecting parts of the tower. Before one o'clock 
had struck, the last beam or arch of the nave fell in, but 
upwards of an hour further elapsed, before the fire could be 
considered as effectually subdued. In the south-western tower 
there was a peal of ten bells erected in 1765. Not long after 
the fire commenced, they were precipitated to the ground, and 
a quantity of other materials fell upon them. The derestory 
windows, adorned with images and coats of arms, were all of 
them more or less injured, particularly those towards the western 
end of the nave, but those near the central tower were not much 
damaged. Another subscription was set on foot, and the edifice 
was again restored in a short time. 
Sonth en- In front of the south entrance to the Minster is a handsome 

theMhister Aigbtof stone steps; and over the large door- way is fixed a clock, 
having windows on each side. Above this is a large gothic win- 
dow of stained glass, and over it a circular window of very fine 
masonry, glazed with richly variegated glass, in imitation of the 
marygold flower, which adds greatly to the decoration of that 
part of the Minster. The summit of the southern entrance is 
crowned with elegant turrets, on the centre one of which is the 
figure of a fiddler, a piece of sculpture that does not much tend 
to augment the dignified appearance of the sacred edifice. 

The lantern- steeple, or great tower, though much larger than 
the others, perfectly corresponds with the magnitude of that part 
of the building. In 1666, a turret was erected on the top of that 
tower to place lights in, as a beacon, in case of an invasion. A 
prayer-bell was afterwards hung in it, and a large copper figure 
of a cock, the emblem of watchfulness, and of Peter s faithless 
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conduct to bis Lord and Master, was fixed on the top of the 
turret, but both the turret and its ornaments have been long ago 
removed. Between the south transept and the western towers 
may be seen six tall pinnacles, intended originally for buttresses 
for the nave. Statues of Christ, of the four Evangelists, and of 
Archbishop St. William, appear in the niches. Between the east 
end and the south transept a number of bold columns arise, 
adorned with a variety of figures terminating in richly ornamented 
pinnacles. The windows in that part of the building are large, and 
adomed with most beautiful tracery. The exterior of the western 
end, or principal front, may, however, be said to excel the parts 
already described, and with its two lofty towers, or steeples, is 
truly admirable. They are each of them 196 feet in height, and 
diminish in capacity as they ascend, by several contractions. 
The top of each tower is adomed with eight pinnacles, and the 
southern tower contains a fine peal of bells and the machinery 
for striking the hours, &c., indicated by the dial of the clock 
over the southern entrance. It was in that tower that the second 
conflagration in York minster in the 1 0th century had its origin. 

The western front has three entrances, the centre one of which western 
is by massy folding doors. Over the principal door-way is the j5Sn*ter*^* 
figure of William de Melton ; and on each side the figures of 
two noted characters, named Vavasour and Percy. The expul- 
sion of Adam and Eve from paradise is pourtrayed upon the 
arch in fine tracery work. The eastern end presents a very 
florid style of architecture, adorned with elegantly formed niches 
and airy pinnacles. Over the large east window may be seen the 
statue of Archbishop Thoresby, the founder of the choir, mitred 
and robed, and sitting in his arcbiepiscopal chair. The north 
side of the Minster is also worthy of attention, particularly the 
north transept and nave, which, with the others, contribute to 
the external beauty of this magnificent structure. On entering 
the stately edifice at the western iront, the eye is presented with 
a grand and imposing view of the vast extent of the building, 
with its truly majestic arches, and the other internal beauties of 
• the admired fabric. An entrance at the south front, though far 
inferior to the one at the west end, is not without its advan- 
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tages ; the opposite (northern) transept, the opening of the lan- 
tern tower, and the principal body of the Minster, with its beau- 
ful columns and painted windows bursting unexpectedly upon 
the eye, are each calculated to induce wonder and delight. The 
cross aisle may be considered as a most superb specimen of the 
architecture in vogue in the latter part of the reign of Henry III. 
The windows are narrow, long, and pointed, and those at the 
south end are ranged in three tiers, the lowermost tier of which 
contains figures representing Abraham, Solomon, Moses, and 
Peter. They are beautiful specimens of the Superior abilities of 
the late Mr. William Peckitt, an artist of York, who gave the 
figure of St. Peter to the Minster, together with the arms and 
crest of the Cathedral, which were put up in 1768. The other 
three figures he left by will, and they were also introduced into 
their present situation in 1796. In the comer of the transit; 
on the west side of the Bonih entrance, is a small door, which 
leads by j27d winding steps to the top of the lantarn-steeple or 
tower. The 107th step brings the visitor tp an open gallery, 
about twenty-six yards in length, which connects the main tower 
with one of the turrets, and from which there are 166 steps to 
the summit. In the north transept the same style of architecture 
will be observed as in the south. The windows there are dis- 
posed in two tiers, the lowest of which consists of five noble 
lights, each about fifty ioet high. The rich stained glass repre- 
sents embroidery, or needle work, and there is a small border of 
plain glass round the edge. Under the central tower, or lantern 
steeple, the visitor may at once see the statuary screen, the 
several painted windows, the lengthened aisles and lofty columns 
presenting to. his view a rich and pleasing variety. The large 
window of the western front is inferior to the east window in size, 
but it has been admitted to possess unrivalled richness. The 
tracery is ramified and beautiful. Figures of the first eight 
archbishops are delineated in the lowermost compartment as 
laige as life, and above them are represented eight saints of the 
Christian church. The service choir is separated from the prin- 
cipal body of the Minster by a thick wall, the west front of which 
is adorned with very curious and florid sculpture, in stone, con- 
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sisting of a series of statues of the kings of England, from the 
Conquest to Henry the Sixth, both inclusive. The cathedra, or 
throne of the archbishop, is placed at the east end of the pre- 
bendal stalls on the south side, and the pulpit is erected on the 
north side, just opposite. On the left of the archbishop's throne 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen of York usually 
take their seats, and the Judges of Assize sit facing them on the 
north side, near the pulpit. The plate belonging to this cathe- 
dral is not very considerable. King Charles I. found it very 
deficient, and presented the church with a quantity of commu- 
nion plate. Archbishop Sterne contributed 218 ounces, Archi- 
bald Dolben gave 195 ounces, and Lord Beaumont gave two 
silver candlesticks weighing 53 ounces, which, at a veiy recent 
period, stood usually on the communion table. 

Holgate*s Free School, which is situate in part of the Close of Holgate's 
the Minster, was founded and endowed by Archbishop Holgate, '** *^ ^ 
who fixed an annual salary of twelve pounds to be paid to the 
master, above all other sums he might obtain in the situation as 
a master or teacher. He also ordained that Thomas Swan, the 
first school-master, and his successors, should be a body corpo- 
rate for ever, and have a common seal for the affairs of the said 
school. Each successive Archbishop of York, for ever, was to be 
the patron; but should his grace not present a new master 
within twenty days after a vacancy, the power of election for that 
turn was to devolve on the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the city 
of York ; and should they also neglect to present within the like 
period of time, the patronage was to go to the Archdeacon of 
York and twelve of the most substantial housekeepers in the 
parish. The original deed is kept amongst the city records, 
signed " Robert Holgate,'' and dated 1546. 

The Deanery, in the Minster yard, is a spacious and conve- xhe Dean- 
nient residence, behind which are large and fruitful gardens. ^^' 
The Deanery was originally founded by Archbishop Thomas, first 
of that name. The dean of York ranks in the church next to the 
archbishop, and in the chapter as supreme. He is elected by 
the canons or chapter, is invested with a gold ring, and installed 
by the precentor of the Church. It is the duty of the dean, 
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with the consent of the chapter, to make convocations to admit 
persons presented to dignities or prebends, to invest them by 
the Book and Bread, and to command the precentor to install 
them. 

There is a very ancient chapel in the Bedem, which was 
founded in the year 1318, and dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
the Virgin Mary, and St. Eatherine. The building was chiefly 
remarkable for its rich windows of painted glass, sIk in number, 
three before and three behind. A Sunday school is taught in 
the chapel, which is about twelve yards in length, and nearly six 
yards wide. The ornamental work against the wall is curious. 

The Priory of St. Trinity, which stood in the gardens, yet called 
Trinity Gardens, was surrendered in the 30th of Henry VIII. 
by a prior and ten priests ; and at the dissolution was valued at 
Jgl96 lis. lOd. The circuit of the ground belonging to the site 
of the priory is very extensive, the whole of which is the property 
of the Goodricke family. 

On the opposite side of Kirk-lane is a square inclosure, com- 
monly called the Quaker's Burying Ground, from its being the 
place used by the Society of Friends for the interment of their 
dead. It is surrounded by walls, and contains some trees of 
venerable appearance. Nothing more than plain mounds of 
earth mark it as a cemetery. 
New Gaol. ^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^® south- west of Skeldergate postern, stands the New 
Gaol, for the sole use of the city and Ainsty. It is surrounded 
by a high brick wall, though the building is entirely of stone, 
erected on an extensive scale, which reflects honour on the city, 
and on Mr. Peter Atkinson, the architect, and city steward. 
The erection, which commenced in 1802, was completed in 1807. 
The outer wall incloses an area of about three quarters of a 
square mile in extent. On the ground floor are ten cells for 
male felons, with a day-room and a spacious flagged court-yard 
attached ; also eight cells for women ; and Ave cells, two day- 
rooms, and a bath-room, appropriated for prisoners confined as 
king's evidence, or for misdemeanors. The prison is well sup- 
plied with water, having two pumps, by which means the place 
is kept very clean and wholesome. 
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Middleton's Hospital, which stands near the middle of Skel- Middleton*i 
dergate, on the south side, and was founded in 1659, by Mrs, 
Ann Middleton, relict of Peter Middleton, who served the office 
of sheriff in the year 1618. This hospital is for the maintenance 
and lodging of twenty widows of poor freemen of York. Mrs. 
Middleton left by will the sum of £2,000 for its erection and 
endowment. She also gave to the city, at the same time, £100, 
on condition that the interest of it should be devoted to binding 
out as apprentices the sons of poor freemen. Also £66 Ids. 4d. 
to purchase plate for the use of the Lord Mayors of the city, and 
likevrise £40 for stock to employ the poor who had no labour. 
She also gave £4,000 for the erection and endowment of a free* 
school at Shipton, in the forest of Ghiltres, near York. The 
Countess of Conyngham, who formerly resided in York, at her 
decease in 1817, left by will the annual sum of two pounds to 
each widow occupying this hospital. 

St. Martinis church was an ancient rectory belonging to the gt Martin's 
patronage of the barons TrusbuU, then to the priory of Wartyr, ^^^™^- 
and afterwards to the lords Scrope of Masham. The church of 
St. Gregory, with all its members, was united to this church in 
1585 ; its steeple was taken down and rebuilt at the charge of 
the parish in 1677. The painted glass in the windows is very 
beautiful. 

Adjoining the rampart, just within Micklegate Bar, is part of 
a beautiful Roman tesselated pavement, the only one of the kind 
ever met with in the city. It was discovered in March 1814, not 
far from the surface of the earth, by some men who were digging 
there ; they also found, at the same time and place, a few Roman 
coins, several broken pieces of urns, with pieces of charcoal and 
bones. 

A new House of Correction, designed by Mr. Peter Atkinson, 
of York, was erected by order of the magistrates of the City and 
Ainsty, at the south-west comer of the city, within the walls. It 
was completed in 1814, under the direction of Messrs. Atkinson 
and Phillips, the architects, and is said to have been a very cre- 
ditable and complete building ; but it was pulled down about 
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184^, to make room for the spacioas station of the York and 
North Midland Railway Company. Since tihen the New GwA 
has been used as a house of correction, and city debtors are 
committed to York Castle. 

Bewley's Hospital, in Tanner Row, is a neat brick building for 
the benefit of ten old women of the Unitarian persuasion, to be 
approved by the trustees. £«u)h woman is allowed the use of two 
rooms, with an allowauce of £15 per annum, paid by instalments 
on the first of every month. 

Clifford s Tower. This mound and ruin, which are a great 
ornament to the city, exactly correspond with Baile Hill on the 
opposite side of, the arer. Drake supposes that the mounds on 
which the ruins of the " Keep of the Castle" are now seen, was 
cast up by the Romans, and that a tower was on it during their 
residence in the city, though it might have been rebuilt by 
the Conqueror. Colonel Sir Francis Cobb was made governor 
of it, and, with his lieutenant-colonel, major, and captains, had 
lodgings there during the siege. 

Merchants' Hall, situate in Fossgate, occupied by the Mer- 
chants' Company, was established at a very early period, to 
encourage the trade of York, which was then considerable. The 
outer entrance to Merchants' Hall is from Fossgate, by an old 
stone arch-way. There are many rooms in the hall, the first is 
65 feet long, 20 feet wide, and about 14 feet in height. It is 
well lighted, and furnished with fixed seats against each side of 
the room, and the company obligingly permit it to be used on 
many public occasions for the accommodation of the citizens. 
In the room called the court-room, is an excellent full length 
painting of George I., presented to the company by two of its 
members in 1722. Also several portraits of benefactors to the 
company. Merchants' Hall possesses both a chapel and a 
hospital. The hospital was founded in 1378, by John de 
RowcliflP, dedicated to Christ and the Blessed Virgin, commonly 
termed Trinity Hospital ; it was dissolved in the third of Edward 
VI., and the stipend of the priest, as also the lands granted 
for the maintaining of obits, lights, and lamps was, by aet 
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of parliament, given to the king. The Mefehants' Company 
have, however, with a laudable liberalitj, perpetuated the charitj, 
and by means of various donationB pveeented to it by several 
members of the company, ten poor persons, five of each sex, are 
supported in the apartmonts under the hall. The total annual 
salary to each is five pounds. 

In the chusch-yard of St. George, in the dty, were interred 
the remains of Richard Turpin, the notorious highwayman, who 
was tried for horse stealing at the Yorkshire assises, and executed 
on the 7th of April, 1739. It was a rectory originally, under 
the patronage of the family of the Palmes, of Nabum, and 
was afterwards of the Malbyes, of Acaster, and, in the reign 
of Richard II. (1585) it was appropriated to the nunnery 
of Monkton. 

During the year 1707, the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
zesdved that there should be established in York a market tot 

Wool 

the buying and selling of wool ; and St. Anthony's Hall, in Market. 
Peaseholme Green, was assigned as the wool market. It was 
also otrdered that a wooden cross should be erected in the centra 
of the street, before the hall, for the purpose of weighing the 
wool ; and the first wool market oi modem times was held at 
that place on Thursday, the 6th of May, 1708. It is still con- 
tinued every Thursday from Lady-day to Michaelmas, though 
the wool is no longer exposed in St Anthony s Hall, but is first 
taken to the cross and weigihed, and is then piled in packs in 
the street for sale. 

The Blae Goat Boys' School was first established in 1705, for Blae Coat 

Sohool. 

forty poor boys. The corporation of York provided the necessary 
articles of household furniture, but the fund for clothing, feeding; 
and instructing the boys, was formed by a voluntary subscription 
amongst the inhalHtants, which amounted at tho first opening of 
the school to £100 per annum, but has sinc^ been greatly 
au^^ented. There is in the building a very spacious apartment, 
(formerly occupied as a theatre) about 26 yards in length, 9^ 
yards broad, and more than 40 foot high. At one end <tf it i^ 
boys are taught useful labour ; and at the other end they are 
instructed in reading, writing, and aridimetic. Since its estab- 
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lishment, a similar institution for girls, called '' The Grey Coat 
OirW School,'* has been united to it, and the girls taught to 
read, write, and keep accounts ; to spin, wash, and knit ; and are, 
under the matron*s directions, trained for good, useful servants. 
The boys and girls, on leaving the sehod, are newly clothed at the 
chaj^e of the school, and with each of them are given a Bible, a 
Common Prayer Book, the Whole Duty of Man, and Gastrels 
Christian Institutes. 
Dispensary That most excellent institution, the York Dispensary, for 
administering relief to the diseased poor of the city, was estab- 
lished by the resident gentlemen of the faculty in the year 1788, 
and is supported by occasional donations, and by annual contri- 
butions. In this most excellent institution vaccine inoculation 
has been particularly attended to, and with considerable success. 
The apothecary attends every morning between the hours of 
nine and ten, and the poor persona are admitted by tickets from 
subscribers. 

The Mansion House is a large and handsome building, appro- 
priated to the service of each successive Lord Mayor, and is 
situated in front of the Guildhall. The present structure was 
completed in the year 1726. The front has a rustic basement, 
which supports an Ionic order, with a pediment, in which are 
placed the arms of the city. In front of the house are iron 
palisades, with sunk areas to give light to the basement story, 
and a handsome flight of steps leads up to the entrance, which 
is by folding doors, into a hall or spacious passage. The state 
room is 49 feet 6 inches by 27 feet 9 inches, and has two fire- 
places, one at each end, enriched with variegated marble chimney 
pieces. Above that at the upper end, are the royal arms, beau- 
tifully carved and gilt, whilst that at the lower end displays the 
arms of the city, adorned with the civic insignia. Numerous 
most excellent paintings decorate the state room. 

The Guildhall was erected in 1446 by the Mayor and com- 
monality, and the Master and brethren of the Guild of St. 
Christopher, the chapel of which fraternity formerly stood where 
the present Mansion House has been erected. The entrance 
into the yard of the Guildhall is on the left of the Mansion 
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House by iron gates, and folding doors. The hall is 96 feet in 
length, 43 feet in width, and to the centre of the roof 29 feet 
inches in height* 

The Assembly Booms were erected in 1780. These elegant ^^^^^^ 
rooms were designed by Richard, then Earl of Burlington. 
£5000 were soon raised for purchasing land and for the erec- 
tion of this magnificent structure by subscription shares of £25, 
or double shares of £50 each. The vestibule, or grand entrance, 
is 32 feet by 21 feet, and 21 feet high. On the right of the 
vestibule are, a small kitchen, a spacious servants* hall, and a 
circular apartment 21 feet in diameter, with a cupola, to the top 
of which is 45 feet. The Little Assembly Boom is 66 feet by 22 
feet, and 22 feet high. The large room is an antique Egyptian 
haU, from a design of the celebrated Palladio; it is 112 feet 
by 40 feet, and 40 feet in height. The lower part is of the 
Corinthian order; and the wall above is supported by 44 light 
and elegant columns and capitals, ornamented with a beautiful 
cornice. Every necessary accommodation is here afforded, and 
over the passage, near the centre of the room, is a very neat 
Music Gallery. 

The York Bace Course, commonly called Knavesmire, is a 5"« 

Coune. 

large common pasture, nearly a mile south of the city, and is 
considered one of the best in the kingdom. The modern races of 
York were commenced in 1709, five plates being purchased for 
the occasion; but in 1713, the king's gold cup, since substituted 
by six hundred guineas, was procured, and has ever since been 
run for on the first day of the August meeting. The Grand 
Stand was erected in 1754, at which time a very considerable 
number of admission tickets were issued at one guinea : they 
have since increased so much* in value, as to have been sold at 
twelve pounds, and even higher. 

Near the race ground are Middlethorpe and Bishopthorpe, the 
latter. of which has a neat parish church, and long been the place 
of residence of the Archbishops of York successively. At various 
times many palaces have belonged to the see of York. An old 
record informs us that, Shireburn-in-Elemet, Cawood, Bipon, 
Beverley, and Otley, in this county also Southwell, in Netting- 
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baxQshire, with Whitehall, and York Place, in London, and 
Battersea, in the county of Surrey, each contained a similar 
mansion. The palace at Bishopthorpe has undergone various 
improvements, and is a venerable edifice, pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the Ouse, south-east of the cathedral of York. 

The Cavalry Barracks, on the Fulford road, were erected in 
the years 1795 and 1796, and with the area, occupy twelve acres 
of ground, purchased for the purpose at one hundred ujoA fifty 
guineas per acre. The whole is surrounded by a high brick 
wall. The original cost was £26,000, and above £d,000 more 
were expended in alterations and improYements. They are 
capable of containing three field officers, five captains, nine sub- 
alterns and staff, four quarter-masters, two hundred and forty 
non-commissioned officers and privates, and two hundred and 
sixty-six horses. 

In 1740, Lady Betty Hastjaii^gs bequeathed a legacy of ^2500 for 
the relief of the diseased poor in the county of York, and the fund 
thus commenced, having been greatly augmented by additional 
contributions, the present public edifice, called the County Hos- 
pital, without Monk Bar, was soon after erected, for the purpose 
•of carrying the charitable design into effect. Many difficulties 
arose to contend with on its first establishment, but thej were 
successively subdued, and it remained some time the only institu- 
tion of the kind north <rf the Trent. When, however, the Leeds 
and Hull Infirmaries were established, they naturally lessened 
the interest of the County Hospital in those populous places, 
and checked its prosperity. The establishment is in a great 
measure dependent upon the public for support; its governors, 
therefore, consist of subscribers of twenty guineas each, or 
annual contributors of two guineas each. The institution^ ac- 
cording to the rules of the house, is to be znaaaged under the- 
trustees and the governors, by a treasurer, two physicians^ two 
sujgeons, one apothecary, a chaplain, cmd a steward. The admis- 
sion of patients is by a recomnaendation from a subscriber or 
a benefactor, and all benefactions or subscriptions are received bj 
the steward. 
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At the dissidutioB of monasteries, in tbe reiga of Henry YIll., Manor 
St Mary's Abbey, with all its poaods and revenues, having fallen 
to the ciown, the king^ ordered a pidace to be built, out of its 
ruins, as a nesidenoe for the Lord Pnssident of the North, and 
commanded that it should be designated ^e King's Manor. 
The building was occupied, as originally designed, till the reign 
of James I., who, immedialely^on visiting Yoric, ordered^it to be 
enlarged, and converted into a rayal palace for his own use, on 
his journeys to and from Scotland. By him and succeeding sove- 
reigns it was occasionally occupied as a pahice, continuing also to 
be the seat of the LoBd President of the North. It was afterwards 
the residence of the military governors of York, Lord Fretohvile, 
Baron of Staveley, and Sir John Reresby, Bart., who was also 
representative of (he city in parliament. ^ Sir John Beresby, 
had the manor granted to him by Charles II., and the grant was 
confirmed by his successor James II., but he afterwards re- 
gvanted it for a papist seminary to Father Lawson, a priest, who 
went in person to take possession of it on the 7th of December, 
1687. In the year 1606, the king's Mint was erected in the 
manor, and an immense quantity of gold and silver coin, bearing 
the letter Y for Yorit, under the head of the king, was struck 
there. The interesting ruins of St Mary*s abbey are situated st. Mary's 
behind the Manor house, secluded from the noise and tumult of ^^' 
active life. The ground is nearly square, the circumference of 
which is, by actual measurement, 1,280 yards, or nearly three- 
quarters of a mile. The abbots of St. Mary's were peculiarly 
favoured by William Rufus, who granted to the brethren several 
extraordinary immunities, and changed the dedication. from St. 
01ave*8 to St. Mary. Thus patronised by royalty, it rapidly 
increased in importance, and all the privileges granted by William 
11. were confirmed and greatly increased by the succeeding sove- 
reigns, even to the time of the dissolution of the abbey. The 
abbot of St. Mary's was little inferor to the archbishop of the 
province, being mitred, and having a seat in parliament, which 
entitled him to the dignified appellation of **My Lord." He, 
and the superior of Selby, were the only two abbots in the north 
of England who were thus honoured. An accidental fire, in 1 137, 
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totally destroyed this religious bouse, and also a great part of 
the city. Thus desolated, the building laid in ruins till the 
year ] 270, when Simon de Warwick, then abbot, commenced re- 
building it, and, placed in a chair, with the brethren standing 
round him, he pronounced his benediction upon the work, and 
laid the first stone of the erection. He lived to see the edifice 
completed in twenty«two years. Its ruins now excite admira- 
tion, and supply matter for the contemplation of the passing 
stranger. 
Goldsmiths The York Goldsmiths* Company deserves a little attention, 
oxnpany. particularly as the Assay Office, connected with it, is the only 
relic of the Mint, which was once established in York. In the 
twelfth of William III. an act was passed for amending former 
acts, to appoint wardens and assay masters for assaying wrought 
plate in the cities of London, York, Exeter, Bristol, .Chester, 
and Norwich, the only places in England where gold and silver 
could then be assayed and stamped. In the first year of Queen 
Anne, however, Newcastle-upon-Tyne was incorporated with the 
same powers. Birmingham and Sheffield have also assay offices, 
but they are for silver only. By the preceding legislative enact- 
ments, it was ordered, that the goldsmiths and silversmiths who, 
having served a regular apprenticeship, were free of, and inhabit- 
ing any of those cities, should be incorporated into a company, 
and be called the Company of Goldsmiths, or Wardens and 
Assayers of each such said city. Thus formed, they were autho- 
rised to elect two wardens yearly, and to appoint an assay 
master, or assay er for each company, which assay master is 
obliged to take an oath before the chief magistrate of the city, 
that he will act in conformity with the several legislative enact- 
ments. This privilege, which York with the other places enjoys, 
is not only highly beneficial to the revenue of the country, but 
prevents a system of gross fraud which would otherwise be prac- 
tised upon the public, and injure both society in general, and 
the honest tradesman in particular. 
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COVPBISZKa, TS CHBONOLOOICAL DETAIL, MANT OF THE MOST ZNTBBESTZMO EVElTrS 
OF GENEBAI. HISTOBT. TOGETHEB WITH THE BEC0BD8 OF LOGAIi CIBCUMSTANCES, 
THAT HAVE OCCUBBED IN OB BEIATE TO THIS IMPOBTANT, POPULOUS, AND 
COMSCEBCIAL POBTION OF THE KINODOM; FBOM THE DAWN OF BBITI8H HISTOBT 
TO THE FBESENT PEBIOD, COLLECTED FBOM THE WOBKS OF NUMEBOUS AUTHOBS, 
AND FBOM 6GABCE MANU8CBIPT8, &C. 



CHAPTER I. 

FBOM THE DELUGE TO THE BIBTH OF CHBIST. 

[Note. — The Editor has deemed it desirable to set forth, in the earliest Chapters, CHAP. 
the dates of some of the leading events which happened in the world subsequent I. 
to the delnge. And it will be observed that, throughout the work, mention is ' 
made of occurrences of national or universal interest, which took place beyond b.o. 
the boundaries of the County of York ; the Editor believing that such records 
would add to the vfdue of the work, and make it more deserving of the patronage 
of his Mends.] 

The] old world was destroyed by a deluge. The waters con- 2848 
tinued 377 days. 

The Tower of Babel was built by Noah's posterity, when God con- 2247 
founded their language, and dispersed them into different nations. 
About the same time Noah is supposed to have separated from his 
rebellious offspring, and to have led a colony of the more tractable 
into the East, whence either he or some of his successors is said to 
have founded the Chinese monarchy. 

Misraim, the son of Ham, founded the kingdom of Egypt, which 2138 
lasted 1663 years, down to the conquest of Cambysis, 525 years 
before the birth of Christ. 

Nious, the son of Belus, founded the kingdom of Assyria, which *^® 
lasted above 1000 years, and out of its ruins were formed the 
Assyrius of Babylon, of Nineveh, and the kingdom of the Medes. 

The Lord, for the enormous sins of which the inhabitants were 1921 
guilty, destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah and other cities, and left 
the land desolate. The dead sea is supposed now to occupy that 
portion of the earth where these populous cities stood. 

The kingdom of Argos began under Inachus. ^3^^ 
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CHAP. Memnon invented the letters of the alphabet. 

^' Prometheus first struck fire from flints. 

B.C. Cecrops brought a colony of Saites from Egypt into Asia, and 
1453 founded the kingdom of Athens in Greece. 

1021 The five books of Moses were written in the land of Moab, where 
he died the year following. 

In this year of the world antiquarians are generally agreed that 
York, or Eboracitbi, was buiU by Abraucus, the son of Mem- 
pricius, a British king, who reigned about the time when 
Datid held the sceptre of Jiidea, and Gad, Nathan, and Asaph 
prophesied in Israel. The origin of York being involved 
m the obscurity of more than twenty centuries, various coiyectures 
have been formed respecting its ancient name, which is generally 
believed to have been Caer-ebruttc ; though Humphrey Lhuyd* the 
learned Welsh antiquarian, says, Eboracum is well known to be 
the very same city that the Britons called Caer-Effroc, and is now 
contracted into York. 
1016 The Temple at Jerusalem built. The following is the esti- 
mated quantity of metals provided and given by David to build 
the temple: gold, 200 tons; silver, 418 tons; brass, 753 tons; 
iron, 4185 tons. Estimated value of gold and silver, £30,807,875 
sterling. 

Solomon was crowned king of Israel. He was the wisest man of 
his day. Solomon died in 976 B.C. 

^*^ Homer, the prince of Grecian poets, and the first profane writer, 
died about this time ; his poetical works have been most admirably 
translated by that great bard, Alexander Pope. Hesiod, the Greek 
poet, was contemporary with Homer. 

894 Money first made of gold and silver at Argos, in Greece. 

884 Lycurgus, the celebrated Spartan lawgiver, died about this time. 

Y52 The building of Home commenced by Romulus, who became 
sole commander of, and began the foundation of Rome 43 1 years 
after the destruction of Troy ; 120 after the building of Carthage ; 
1^14 before the beginning of the Persian empire, and 752 b.c. The 
city was almost square, containing at first LOOO houses, and was 
nearly a mile in compass. 

730 Samaria taken after three years siege, and the kingdom of Israel 
established by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, who carried the ten 
tribes into captivity 718 b.c, from which captivity they were not 
restored, and their land was peopled by other nations settled there 
by the Assyrian king. 

624 Draco, the rigid Athenian lawgiver, flourished about this time. 
He punished all ofiences indiscriminately with death. 

606 Nebuchadnezzar, the Chaldean, took Jerusalem, and carried 
Daniel and his companions captive to Babylon, and part of the 
sacred vessels of the temple, which he placed in the temple of Belus 
in Babylon. 
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Maps, globes, and the signs of the Zodiac invented by Anazi- chap. 
mades, the scholar of Thales. ^- 

Belsbazzar became king of Babylon, and in 658 b.o. had die ^.g. 
vision of the hand writing against the wall of his palace, in which M8 
the dreadful words Mens, Msnb, Tsksi^ Uphabsen shewed that 
his reign was at an end, and who should possess his kingdom. 
In that night Belshazsar was slain. 

Daniel is cast into the Hon's den, and remained all night ^3^ 
without being hurt. 

The Modes and Persians now became the most powerful oi ^sa 
earthly kingdoms, and kept the supremacy until 324 b.o., when 
Alexander tlae Great conquered the whole Persian empire. 

Cyrus, king of Persia, proclaimed liberty for the captive Jews in 
Babylon, and restored to them their sacred vessels, which had been 
brought from Jerusalem and placed in the temple of Belus. 

The first tragedy acted at Athens on a waggon, by Thespis. 535 

Tarquin, the seventh king of Borne, having ravished the young 014 
lady Lucretia, her relations, in revenge, abolished the royal govern- 
ment of the state, and two annual consuls were appointed. At 
this time Gaul was inhabited by an uncivilised people, and divided 
into a great number of petty governments. 

Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean philosophy in Greece, 497 
flourished about this time. In his theological system he main- 
tained that the universe was created by the hands of a powerful 
Being from a shapeless mass of passive matter, which Being he 
considered the mover and soul of the world, and of whose sub- 
stance the souls of mankind were a portion. He also considered 
humbers as the principal of all things ; and perceived in the 
universe regularity, correspondence, beauty, harmony, and proper^ 
tion, as intentionally produced by the Creator, 

Xerxes, king of Persia, marched an army of nearly three millions 4S0 
into Greece, and engaged the Carthagenians to invade the Greek 
colonies in Sicily at the same time. His army was ruined, and 
he escaped in a fishing boat. 

After gaining the famous battle of Marathon, and covering him- 
self with martial glory, died Miltiades, the renowned Athenian 
general, whose son, Cimon, also distinguished himsel/ in military 
exploits. 

About this time, and in the midst of wars, there wap a moAt 468 
grievous plague in Home, which swept away an innumerable 
number of slaves, a fourth part of the senators, both the consuls, 
and most of the tribunes. 

Ezra was sent from Babylon to Jerusalem with the captive 468 
Jews, together with the vessels of gold and silver, being seventy 
weeks of years, or 490 years before the crucifixion of our Saviour, 
which data is obtained by multiplying seventy by seven, the one 
signifying the weeks of years, the other the number of days in a 
week. 
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CHAP. The Peloponnesian war between the Athenians and the Lacede^ 

^- monians commenced, which lasted fifty-two years. 

2.0. Socrates, the founder of moral philosophy among the Greeks, 

400 taught the immortality of the soul, a state of rewards and punish- 
ments, for which, and other sublime doctrines, he was put to death 
by the Athenians. 

894 Lysander, the famous Spartan conqueror of Athens, lived at 
this time. 

Home was taken by the Gauls under Brennus, and the Romans 
were slaughtered widiout mercy or distinction, and, after sacking 
and plundering the houses, set the whole city on fire, which burnt 
down every house. 

860 Epaminondas and Pelopidas, Thebans, having freed their state 
from the yoke of the Lacedemonians, attempted to render it the 
mistress of all Greece. Epaminondas was one of the greatest 
characters of the age in which he lived. He fell in the battle of 
Lenetra, in which he was defeated by the Spartans. 

At this period there happened a great plague at Rome, which 

302 swept away vast numbers of the citizens, and among the rest 
Camillus, after he had done so many noble services for the city, 
that he was deservedly called the second founder of Rome. The 
plague continued to rage the following year ; and the Romans, to 
appease their gods, introduced stage plays. 

^^ Plato, the Greek philosopher, died. He was the disciple of 
Socrates, and the tutor to Aristotle. He confuted the sceptics of his 
own time by this simple but cogent manner of reasoning — " When 
you say that all things are incomprehensible, do you comprehend 
the incomprehensibility of all things, or do you not ? If you do, 
then something is comprehensible. If you do not, there is no 
necessity for any one to believe your assertion, seeing you do not 
comprehend your own hypothesis, or the doctrine you wish to 
establish. 

886 Philip, king of Macedon, father of Alexander the Great, after 
performing many great exploits, and signalising himself in military 
achievements, was killed by one of his own guards. 

Alexander the Great succeeded his father on the throne of Mace- 
don, and in the following year he took the city of Thebes, (which 
had revolted against him,) and razed it to its foundation, sparing 
only the house of Pindar, the poet, and that of the Theban general 
Epaminondas. After having conquered the world, he fixed his 
seat of empire at Babylon, where he died in the twelfth year of his 
reign, and the thirty-sixth of his age, having succeeded his father 
at the age of twenty-four. After Alexander's death, his generals, 
having sacrificed all his family to their ambition, divided his 
empire amongst themselves. 

823 Demosthenes, the orator, contemporary with Eschinas, who was 
his great rival in the art of eloquence, flourished in Greece at this 
time. About nine years after, he poisoned himself. 
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Dionysius of Alexandria began his astronomical era on Monday, CHAP. 
June 26th, being the first who found the exact solar year to J- 
consist of 365 days, 5 hours and 49 minutes. '^ 

Ptolomy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, employed seventy-two ^si 
interpreters to translate the Old Testament into the Greek lan- 
guage, on which account it is called the Septuagint. 

Now flourished Euclid, a native of Alexandria in Egypt. He 277 
was a great mathematician, and favoured the world with his highly- 
prized and celebrated Elements of Geometry, 

Silver was first coined at Rome. 269 

The first war of about thirty years between the Carthagenians 232 
and Romans, wherein the former lost 700 ships of war, and the 
latter 500, was finished to the disadvantage of Carthage. 

For five years successively the temple of Janus was shut up. 230 

The Gauls, who had engaged 80,000 auxiliaries, were overcome <222 
by the Romans, and thus the GaUic war ended, after six years 
continuance, which added greatly to the enlargement of the Roman 
dominions. 

The free citizens of Rome at this time were 270,213, shewing 218 
an increase of 18,991 in thirty- two years. 

Hannibal, (the Wellington of his day) crossed the Alps in the 216 
second Punic war, and defeated the Romans in several battles. 
He also crossed the Pyrenees with an army of 60,000 foot, and 
9000 horse, of different nations and languages. It was in the 
midst of winter he crossed the Alps. On his arrival, at Insubre, 
he found his army reduced to 18,000 foot and 6,000 horse, shew- 
ing a loss of 35,000 in about five months. The Romans in 
the first battle were computed to have lost 26,000 men. In the 
next battle the Romans were entangled among hills, and sur- 
rounded by Hannibal's forces, they lost 15,000 killed and 6,000 
were taken prisoners. 

This year another great battle was fought between Hannibal 214 
and the Romans at a village called Cannae, in Apulia. Hannibal's 
forces were 40,000 foot, and 20,000 horse. This battle was fought 
with dreadful fury on both sides. The Romans lost 50,000 men ; 
Polybus says 70,000. 

Archimedes, the great mathematician of Syracuse, was killed by 210 
a common soldier. 

Antiochus the Great, instigated by Hannibal, and afler various 192 
conquests of the isles of the Mediterranean, entered into a league 
with part of the Greeks in Europe, and commenced a war with the 
Romans; but two years after was obliged to sue for peace in the 
most shameful terms, which were, to pay 15,000 talents for 
the expenses of the war ; to quit all their possessions in Europe ; 
and likewise all Asia on this side Mount Taurus ; to deliver up 
Hannibal and other incendiaries, and to give twenty hostages as 
security for peace. 

This year was remarkable for the death of two famous men, isi 
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CHAP Pbilopcamen, captain of the Aohseans in Greece, and Hannibal. 

I. ' Hannibal had fled to several places to avoid falling into the hands 
■ ■ ■ ■ of the Romans, and at the last to Prusias king of Bythema, who 

"•°' out of fear was about to deliver him up, when he took poison, 
first invoking the gods of hospitality as witnesses of the violated 
faith of Prusias, and upbraiding the Romans with degenerating 
from their ancestors, who had honourably prevented the murder of 
Pyrrhus, their mortal enemy, whereas they had basely sent to 
Prusias to murder- his guest and friend. 

175 Seleucus, king of Syria, poisoned by Heliodurus, his treasurer. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, his brother, succeeded him. 

169 The works of Numa Pompilius, the second king of Rome, after 
they had been buried in a stone chest 535 years, were taken up 
and burnt by order of the Roman senate. 

168 Perseus defeated by the Romans, which ended the Macedonian 
kingdom. From the books of which, in the year following, the 
Romans formed their first public library. 

166 Now the Roman grandeur began to display itself through all 
countries aud nations ; many kings became humble suppliants to 
the senate. 

144 Carthage, (founded by Dido, a Tyrian princess) which had 
long been the rival to Rome, was razed to the ground by the 
Romans. It was more than twenty-four miles in circumference ; 
and so large, that the burning of it continued during seventeen 
days. 

181 Numantia was taken and destroyed by the Romans, after having 
for fourteen years withstood 40,000 with only 4000 men. The 
Romans now began to degenerate from their ancient modesty, 
plainness, and severity of life, addicting themselves more and more 
to pleasure and luxury. 

In the earliest experiments on steam, its expansive force alone 
appears to have been applied, and thrit merely in an ineffective toy, 
known by the name of " Oelopile." The first individual on record 
who used it appears to have been Hero the elder, an Alexandrian, 
who flourished about this time. This philosophical toy consisted 
of a hollow globe with tubular arms running in opposite direct 
tions. These tubes had an opening at different sides near their 
extremity. The globe was suspended upon centres fixed upon 
pilla.rs; one of which pillars was hollow, as also was one of the 
centres or axis. Steam was introduced from a cauldron or heated 
vase which, issuing through the hollow column and axis into the 
globe, and so through the arms into the open air, produced a rota- 
tory motion. Contrast this simple piece of mechanism with the 
gigantic and complex steam-engine of Bolton and Watt, of Bir- 
mingham, then say if the toy of Hero may not have suggested the 
idea of converting the agency of steam to the different purposes to 
which it has since been applied, through a lapse of nearly two 
thousand years. 
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About this time that dtss of men viho &rmed the Boman rete* cbiap. 

nues, called Publican, arose; and anofifer was made by the Roman 

consul, that whosoever should bring the head of Caius or Fulvius, b.o. 
should receive their weight in gold for a reward ;---thu8, perhaps, 
the adage — "worth his weight in gold." 

A battle in Dauphiny imd Savoy, in which the Romans slew 118 
aO,000 men and took 3000 prisonen. 

War carried on against the Cimbri Oher8onesQ8,-*-*now called 103 
Denmark, — who joining with the Teutones, a nation of Germans, 
made dreadful eruptions into several parts of the Roman do- 
minions, particularly Gaul and Spain, and in the following year 
they crossed the Alps into Italy, and a dreadful battle was fought, 
when 140,000 of the enemies of Rome fell, and 60,000 were taken 
prisoners. 

This year a social war began in Italy. The forces on each side ^^ 
amounted to about 100,000 fighting men. This dangerous war was 
finished about three years after it began ; it consumed 300,000 of 
the youth of Italy. 

After the Romaus had reduced the revolted confederates in 88 
Italy, a civil war commenced between Marcus and Sylla, two of 
their chief men which, for a considerable period, rendered Rome 
a shambles of human blood. It is said that Sylla murdered 
about 100,000 citizens, and proscribed at least 00 senators and 
2600 knights. 

About this time the arms of Rome, under Sylla, did great ex- 84 
ploits against Mitbridates, who not long before the arrival of Sylla, 
had commanded in one day 80,000, some say 150,000 Romans 
and Italians in Asia, to be murdered in cold blood. 

Sylla returned to Italy with a fleet of 1600 ships, and 60,000 8a 
men, and landed at Brundusium, and civil war raged in Italy, 
Sylla making great devastation on one side, and Carlo on the 
other. Carlo at one time had 10,000 of his men killed, and 6000 
yielded, — he afterwards fled to Africa. Sylla still fighting against 
his opponents, and conquered them. 

This year smother war broke out with Mitbridates, who had T2 
joined with Tyranes, king of Armenia. Their armies consisted of 
140,000 foot and 16,000 horse: they were overcome by the 
Romans in a war of about four years. 

450,000 free citizens were polled at Rome. * 69 

This was a year of war agjunst Mitbridates, who with Tyranes 68 
raised an army of 250,000 foot, and 50,000 horse ; they were over- 
come with two Roman legions and about 3000 horse. 

Julius CfiBsar, after having conquered Egypt, Asia, Spain, France, 64 
&c., invaded Britain, which was then but little known to the rest 
of the world. Cassivelaunus was their king. The determined 
bravery of Cassivelaunus and the Britons, avedled nothing against 
the disciplined troops of Ceesar. At the time of the invasion by 
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CHAP, the Romans England, including Wales, was divided into seventeen 
^^ states. 



B.C. The Alexandrian library, consisting of 400,000 valuable books, 
was burnt by accident. 
45 The solar system introduced by Caesar. 

44 Ten years after the invasion of Britain by Julius Caesar, Brutus 
and Cassius attacked and murdered him in the senate-house, at 
the foot of Fompey's statue in Home. 
20 Coin first used in Britain. 

8 Rome at this time was twenty-five miles in circumference, and 
contained 463,000 men able to bear arms. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE C0HMENCEMIU7T OF THE CHBISTIAN ERA. 

A.D. The Christian era dates from the birth of Christy or perhaps more 
properly speaking from His circumcision, which took place accord- 
ing to the rituals of the Jewish dispensation eight days after birth, 
corresponding with our Ist of January. Our Saviour was bom 
on Monday, December 25th, four years before the common era, 
4 He was crucified on April 3rd, at 3 o'clock p.m., a.d. 33. 

About the commencement of the Christian era, a mint master was 
invited over into Britain from the continent. A mint was erected 
at Colchester, where monies of gold, silver, and copper were coined ; 
previous to which our coinage rose no higher than to pieces of brass 
and iron bullion, unshaped, unstamped, and rated by weight. 
34 The Leap Year was corrected, it having been reckoned previously 
every third year. 

39 Pontius Pilate committed suicide. 

40 The name of Christians first given to the followers of Christ, at 
Antioch. 

49 London is said to have been founded by the Romans. 

50 Ostorius Scapula, a Roman general of great experience and 
martial renown, after performing prodigies of valour in Britain, 
had to contend with the Silures, a brave people, fond of liberty, 
and headed'by their king Caractacus, famous for his great exploits. 
He was one of the greatest generals the Britons ever had, and, to 
inspire his men with ardour for the coming battle, said, " This is 
the important day — this the decisive field that is to fix our doom 
in a state of recovered liberty or eternal bondage." A shout of 
applause proved how agreeable what he had said was to the whole 
army, which to a man declared their fixed resolution to lose their 
lives in defence of their liberty. The battle commenced — ^re^ed 
furiously — finished — to the discomfiture of the Britons, who were 
entirely dispersed. Caractacus was sent prisoner to Rome, the 
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people were summoned to atteod, and the ooborts stood to their chap. 
arm& First came the king's servants, the spoils taken in war; ^- 
after these, the brothers, the wife and daughter of Caractacus, and ^.d. 
last of all himself. But he, neither in his countenance, words, or 60 
actions, shewed any kind of fear, or base submission ; but standing 
before the tribunal of Claudius, delivered himself in this manner: 
" If my mind, Caesar, had been as moderate in my prosperity, as 
my birth and dignity were eminent, 1 might have come into thy 
city a friend, rather than a captive ; nor couldst thou have dis- 
dained one for a confederate whose descent was so noble, and who 
ruled so many nations. My present condition to me is disgraceful 
— to thee glorious. I had riches, men, arms, and horses; no 
wonder that I contended to preserve them. But if fate has now 
decreed the kingdom yours we, amoi^ the rest, must fall under 
your subjection. Had I submitted sooner my misfortunes had 
been less conspicuous, and your conquests less glorious. If you 
proceed capitcdly against us, and deprive us our lives, both will 
soon be forgotten; but if you suJQfer us to live, we shall remain 
eternal examples of your clemency." Claudius, moved with the 
noble behaviour of the royal captive, pardoned him and the rest of 
the prisoners, who, being unbound, in a most respectful manner 
returned him their grateful thanks. 

St. Peter and St. Paul were put to death about June 29th, being *® 
the same year that Linus was made first bishop of Rome. 

Nero put his mother and brothers to death, and persecuted the 
Druids in Britain. 

Suetonius, the Eoman general, whilst he was engaged against 61 
the Britons, in the Isle of Anglesea, received advice of the 
revolt of the Icini. Their king, Prasatugus, dying, possessed of • 
great wealth, the better to secure it to his family, had left Caesar 
co-heir with his two daughters; but. the centurions and Roman 
officers, under pretext of surveying and taking possession of the 
emperor's new inheritance, plundered the palace of the deceased 
king, beat and abused Boadicea, (his widowed queen) and ravished 
her two daughters. The grandees of the kingdom were turned out 
of their paternal estates, the people's goods were confiscated, and 
the whole royal family treated after the manner of slaves, or pri- 
soners taken in war. 

Julius Agricola, who was advanced to the government of Britain 78 
in this year, soon after fortified York. He was the general who 
firmly established the dominion of the Romans in this island, 
governed it during the successive reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian, and distinguished himself as well by his courage as his 
humanity. He was the father-in-law to Tacitus, the celebrated 
historian. For several yeare after the time of Julius Agricola a 
profound peace prevailed in Britain, and little mention is made of 
the island or its affairs by any historian. 

VOL. I. K 
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CHAP. The jealous envy of the emperor Domitian recalled Julius 
^^' Agricola from Britain to Rome, after a residence of six years. The 
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a. Theomantius . 


60 
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4. Guiderius 


A.D. 46 


5. ATTiragus . 

6. Marias . 


73 
. 125 


7. Coilus. 


179 


8. Lucius . 


. 207 



A.B. Bomans had previously sustained considerable reverses, but in the 
^ coarse of the six years of Agricola*8 command of the Biimans^ he 
vindicated the fame of their arms, and crushed the last spaik of 
British liberty. 
^ Julius Agricola, governor of South Britain, to protect the civi- 
lized Britons from the incursions of the Caledonians, built a line 
of forts between the rivers Forth and Clyde, and defeated the Cale- 
donians under Galgacus on the Grampian hills, and first sailed 
round Britain, which he discovered to be an island. 

KINGS OF ENGLAND, FBOM XH^ INVASION QF JUJJUS C^SAR TO TH^ 

DEPAHTUJ^^ OF THE SOMANS. 

9. Severus (Emperor) a.d. 211 

10. Bassianus . 218 

11. Carausius . 225 

12. Alectus. . 232 

13. Aselpiadorus. 262 

14. Coilus II. . 289 

15. CoQstantius (Emperor) 310 

16. Constantine (Emperor) 329 

In the reign of Valentinian, the Romans left Britain, after 
being masters of it nearly four hundred years. 

^^^ The Caledonians, after many vicissitudes of war, reconquered from 
the Romans all the SQUtb.ero parts of Scotland, upon which the 
emperor Adrian built a wall between Newcastle and Carlisle, but 
this also proved ineJQfectual. Publius Urbious, the Roman general, 
about the year 144, repaired Agricola's forts, which he joined by a 
wall four yards thick. 

124 The Roman em|>eror Adrian o9.me to E^nglaiid, and took up his 
station at York, which had been fortified by Agricola, and was now 
garrisoned by the Legio Seoffta, Victria, brought over ftom Rome, to 
assist in the conquest of Caledonia. York, which had previously 
been the seat of British kings, now became the occasional residence 
of Rofnan emperor^. 

1^2 The emperor Antoninus Pius stopped the cruel persecutions 
against the Christians. 

180 York was constituted a metropolitan see by |king Lucius, con- 
sequently the most ancient in England. This took place in the 
reign of Commodua, emperor of Rome, the British king having 
received the Christian faith, he was the first monarch that made 
open profession of it. 

208 The Britons having besieged York under Fulgenius, a Scythian 
general, Virus Lupus, then preetor in Britain, informed Severus 
of his situation, and that emperor immediately came over to 
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Britain, accompanied by his two sons, Garacalla and Geta, and bis ^hap 
wbo]e court. II. 

About this period York sbone forth with great splendour, and in 



its imperial palace Sevems lived and held his court for more than 211' 
three years, having left his son in the north to superintend the 
completion of the great wall which crossed the island from the 
eastern to the western ocean, (from Solway to the Tyne) and sepa- 
rated the Caledonians from the Roman provinces. Here the 
emperor struck coin, on which he designated himself Britannieus 
MoidmtUy as conqueror of Britain. The emperor Sevems died at 
York, Feb. 5, and on his death-bed addressed his sons Caracalla 
and Geta thus : — " I leave you a firm and steady government, if 
you follow my st^s, and prove what you ought to be; but weak 
and tottering if you rcgect my counsel. Let every part of your 
conduct tend to each odier*s good : cherish the soldiery, and then 
you may despise the rest of mankind. I found the republic dis- 
turbed, and every where distracted, but to you I leave it firm and 
tranquil." Then turning to his attendants he said, '* I have been 
All, and yet am no better for it." After which, calling for a Urn, 
in which his ashes were to be deposited, after the Roman custom, 
and gazing steadfastly on it he said — ** Thou shall hold what the 
whole world could scarcely contain." Soon after speaking these 
emphatic words he calmly breathed his last, after reigning sixteen 
years. A short time before the death of Severus, the Caledonians 
again took up arms, and attacked the Roman garrisons on the bor- 
ders, which threw the emperor into such unfeeling rage, that he 
sent out his legions with orders to put every man, woman, and 
child amongst the insui^gents to the sword ; but before his bloody 
purpose could be fully executed death overtook him, and his 
funeral obsequies were celebrated at a short distance from the city, 
near the three lai^ge tumuli, at Holdgate, which still bear the name 
of Severus^s Hills. His body, habited in his general's costume, 
was brought out in military array, and laid on a magnificent pile, 
which was lighted by his sons; and his remains, after being 
reduced to ashes, were placed in a urn of porphyxy, to be carried 
to Rome, where they were deposited in the monument of the 
Antonines, and the extraordinary ceremony of deification was con- 
ferred upon the deceased emperor, to whose memory, Drake says, 
the three hUls near York were raised by his grateful army. In the 
reign of this emperor, a temple dedicated to Bellona, the goddess 
of war, was standing at York; and Camden remarks that, on 
Sevems entering the city, being desirous to sacrifice to the gods, 
he was met by an ignorant augur, who led him by mistake to this 
temple, a circumstance ^which in those days was considered as 
ominous of the empero'r's death. Drake believes this temple 
stood without Bootbam Bar, and had before it a amail column, 
called the Martial Pillar, whence a spear was thrown when war 
was declared against an enemy. 
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CHAP. York became the scene of the most inhuman cruelties committed 

^^- by Caracalla, who, perceiving that Geta had a powerful party in 

j^jy the army, ordered JiO.OOO soldiers to be put to death under a pre- 

212 tence of mutiny; and murdered his brother Geta with his own 
hands, in the arms of his mother. 

272 Constantino the Great, bom at York, travelled into Asia Minor, 
whence he returned on hearing of his father's illness, and arrived 
at the imperial palace at York in time to embrace Constantius, his 
father, who, in 307, appointed him his successor. Upon the 
demise ot Constantius, the Eoman array in York invested Con- 
stantino with the imperial purple, and York, being at this period 
in the zenith of its splendour, was thence called Altera Romay and 
Britain remained tranquil under the mild influence of Constan- 
tino's pacific sway. After dividing his extensive dominions into 
four prefectures, he removed the seat of government from Rome to 
Byzantium, from which period may be dated the decline of the 
Boman power in Britain, and the consequent decay of York. 
Constantino died in 837 : Camden says this emperor built the 
walls of London. 

^"^S Silk is first brought from India, its manufacture was introduced 
into Europe by some monks in 551 ; and the clergy of England 
began to wear its fabric in 1534. 

^7 Carausius, who had been sent with a fleet to guard the Belgic 
coast, passed over into Britain, and was proclaimed emperor at 
York : he entered into a league with the Picts and Scots, by whose 
assistance he overcame Quintus Bassianus, a Roman lieutenant, 
whom Dioclesian sent from Rome to dispossess Carausius, who it 
is believed was slain at York by his friend Alectus. 

208 Constantius Chlorus ordered his ruined fortresses, &c., on the 
Rhine to be repaired by British artificers, whom he considered 
superior to the Gauls. 

825 The first general council held at Nice, where 368 bishops 
attended against Arius, the founder of Arianism, and where was 
composed the famous Nicene Creed. 

Octavius, king of the Britons, rebelling against the Romans, v^as 
demanded by the Roman general to be given up as a rebel, but he, 
courting the assistance of Fincomarky king of Scotland, gave battle 
to the Romans, who were defeated. The city of York was taken 
by the Scots, and Octavius was there crowned king of All Britain. 

881 Constantino the Great, after removing the seat of empire, ordered 
all the heathen temples to be destroyed. 

8*7 The bishops of York and London attended the Council of Aries. 

868 The Roman emperor, Julian, surnamed the apostate, in vain 
attempted to build the temple at Jerusalem. 

864 The Roman empire was divided into* two parts ; the Eastern, 
Constantinople is the capital ; and the Western, of which Rome 
continued to be the capital. These parts have long been under 
the government of different rulers. 
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The Romans having left Britain to its fate, it was invaded by CHAP, 
the Picts and Scots, who were little better than savages; they ^^' 
destroyed all before them with fire and sword. In this extremity juo. 
the Britons applied to Aetius, prefect of Gaul, in these remarkable ^0 
words : — 

" The groans of the wretched Britons, to the thrice appointed 
consul Aetius. The barbarians drive us into the sea, and the sea 
forces us back on the swords of the barbarians, so that we have 
nothing left us but the wretched choice of being either drowned 
or muixlered." But Aetius was too closely engaged in opposing 
Attila, the renowned kii^ of the Huns, to bestow on the Britons 
any great attention. Attila, from the dreadful havoc he made 
wherever his sword was drawn, was denominated ** The scourge of 
God." 

The Romans being reduced to a feeble state by war and re- US 
volt, now abandoned Britain, Rome and York declined together. 
The latter subsequently partook largely in the vicissitudes to which 
the island was exposed, for the Picts and the Scots, the Saxons 
and the Danes, each in succession, erected their standards before 
its gates ; yet still it was the seat of trade and letters, and was 
indeed " the Athens of that dark age." 

Two brothers, Saxon princes, Hengist and Horsa, reputed ^^ 
descendants from Woden, the pagan god of battles and slaughter, 
embarked with an army of 1600 men in three vessels, and landed 
in the Isle of Thanet, two years after the departure of the last 
Roman legion from Britain ; their professed object was to defend 
the Britons against the barbarous incursions of the Picts and Scots, 
whom they expelled, but soon after began to aspire to the posses- 
sion of the island, which they found both fertile and rich. 

The first struggle of the Britons with the Saxons was under 450 
Vortimer, eldest son of Vortigem, in which Horsa was slain, and 
the Saxons defeated. At length Ambrosius, who was of Roman 
extraction, was set up by a great party as their leader, which 
caused a civil war between his party and Vortimer's, in which the 
Britons were miserably harassed by one anothor* while the Saxons 
took advantage of those divisions ; however, after a twenty years' 
war, at the end of which Vortimer died, both sides were inclined 
to peace, which was concluded in 475, on condition that each 
party should keep what they had got. 

The kingdom of Kent took precedency of the other six in the for- ^7 
mation of the Saxon heptarchy, which began at this time and ended 
in 8Sd. Its capital was Canterbury. This kingdom was also the 
first to embrace Christianity, as taught by Augustine, a pious 
monk, sent as a missionary from Rome to convert the English 
pagans. Bede, the ancient English historian, says, the kingdom 
of Kent embraced the Christian faith in the year 608. King 
£thelbert himself became a convert thereto. 
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CHAP. A great storm was experienced at York, which blew down several 

n« hoxises and killed many persons. 

^jj Hengist not relishing the disappointment he felt at not being 

467 able to make himself master of the Britons by ibice of arms, had 
recourse to treachery. He caused three hundred Dobles to be 
assassinated, whom he had invited to an entertainment, whilst 
friendship seemed to subsist between the two nations. This made 
the Britons hate the Saxons more and more. 

476 Hengist was slain at Oonisbrough by the Britons, under their 
king Ambrosius, who summoned all the princes and nobility to 
appear at York. Oeta and Eoaa, the two sons of Hengist, surren- 
dered to the victor, but in 490, when Utsr succeeded his brother 
Ambrosius, they revolted and invested York, where the British 
king defeated them. The Christian church, which had been sup- 
pressed by the Saxons, was restored by Ambrosius ^before his 
death. 

485 Yortigem being pursued by Ambrosius as an enemy to his 
country, fled to a castle in Wales, where he was besieged ; the 
castle took fire and was burnt to the ground, and the unhappy 
Yortigem perished in the flames. 

^^^ This winter was so intensify cold that the wildest birds aUowed 
themselves to be taken by the hand. 

^^^ The computing of time by the Christian sera was in use at this 
time, and was applied to historical events in 784. 

619 Under the command of Cerdic and his son Kenric, a numerous 
body of Saxons landed in the western part of the island, and from 
thence took the name oi West Saxons ; they met with a vigorous 
opposition, but being reinforced from Germany, the Britons were 
routed, and although they were retarded in their progress by the 
celebrated king Arthur, they kept possession of the conquest they 
had already made. Cerdic, therefore, with his son Kenric, estab- 
lished the third Saxon kingdom in the island, namely, that of the 
West Saxons, including the counties of Hants, Dorset, Wilts, 
Berks, and the Isle of Wight. Winchester was its capital. Soon 
after this, another swarm of these restless marauders formed the 
kingdom of East Saxony, comprehending Essex, Middlesex, and 
part of Hertfordshire. Its capiud was London. 

520 King Arthur, the most celebrated of all the British monarchs, 
expelled the Saxons from York, and almost from the kingdom, by 
the sanguinary battle of Baden Hills, (531) in which 90,000 of the 
enemy were slain. Being determined to destroy the ancie&t seat 
of enmity, he prepared for an expedition engpafoat Scotland, bat was 
dissuaded from his purpose by the bishops, who reparesented to him 
that the Soots had just received the gospel, and that in the true 
spirit of that religion which he professed, " Christians ought not 
to spill the blood of Christians." This great monareh and his 
clergy, with the nobility and the soldieors, kept their Christmas at 
York, being the first festival of the kind ever celebrated in Britain. 
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Arthur was slain by tbe bands of his own nephew, in 542 ; and the chap. 
Saxons soon afterwards prevailed. ii- 

Ida and Ella, two Anglo-Saxooe, harii^ landed at flamborongh, j^ 
and subdued the Bhtona, the former assumed the sovereignty of 647 
Bemicia, extending from the Tyne to £dinbuigh Frith ; and the 
latter became king of Deki, of which York was the capital, as it 
was afterwards of Northwnbria, which included all the six northern 
counties of England, and formed the laigest of the seven kingdoms 
of the Saxon heptaicby, and reoeiyed during the xeign of Edwin 
tribute from tbe rest. 

Mabomet (the prophet) bom this date, obit. 63*2. The Hegira M9 
of MidK>met began on Friday, July 16th, 6d*i. 

Etbelfrid, having ascended the Bemidan throne, expelled his f>9S 
infant brotbe]>in law Edwin from Deiri, and became the first king 
of Northumberland, which however was several times divided under 
two x)^'tty monarchs, and ae often united under one. 

A small oratory of wood was erected on the site of the present 627 
Cathedral at York, and dedicated to St. Peter On Easter-day, in 
the same year, Edwin king of Northumbria, with his two sons and 
a number of nobles, were solemnly baptized in that primitive 
Christian place of worship, which soon gave place to a more magni- 
ficent fabric under the auspices of the newly converted monarch, 
who had previously raised Paulinus, a Boman missionary, to the 
dignity of Archbishop of York. In the same year, this Paulinus 
(commonly called the Northumbrian apostle) erected a cross as a 
point of assembly for divine worship at Dewsbury. A fae^simile of 
this cross bears the inscription " PavHnvs hie prtBdicavit, et cele- 
hraviu A.D, 627. It is said that York is the most ancient 
metn^litan see in England, being so constituted by King Lueku, 
A. D. 180 ; and it is a well-authenticated fact, that there were 
bishops <^ York and liondon at the Ciounml of Aries in 347. But 
when the Saxons conquered Britain, religion and literature were 
laid aaide» till their conversion to Christianity. 

Edwin king of Northumbria, slain in a most sanguinary battle 633 
fought against Pendakingof Meroia, and Oadwallader the British 
king of Wales, at the village of Hatfield, seven miles from Don- 
caster. His head was buried in the porch of his own church of 
St. Gregory at York, but the rest of his remains were deposited in 
the monastery at Whitby. 

After Edwin and his only son were slain, near Doncaster, the 634 
victors ravaged Yorkshire in a most dreadful manner. Osric, one 
of the nearest relations of Edwin, immediately ventured to besiege 
York, then in possession of Gadwallader the Welsh king, who 
sallying out, defeated his forces aud slew Osric. Eanfrid, Osric s 
brother, hastened to York, to treat for peace ; instead of obtaining 
yyhkk he was cruelly and treacherously put to death by Oadwalla- 
der, who himself died in this year. During tbe reign of Edwin, 
he ordered stakes to be fixed on the highways, where he had seen 
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CHW. sex, including Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Berks, and the Isle of Wight ; 
^^' 4th. The East Angles, comprehending Cambridge, Suffolk, and 
A.D. Norfolk; 5th. Essex, which was dismembered from the>kingdom of 
Kent, and including part of Hertfordshire ; 6th. Mercia, compre* 
bending the midland counties from the Seyem to the boundaries 
of the two las^named kingdoms ; 7th. Northumberland, the 
most extensive of all, comprehending the whole of the northern 
counties. 
8^ Northumbria being reduced to an abject state bj the treachery 
of its kings and the factions of its people, now became tributary to 
Egbert king of Wessex, who had previously obtained the other six 
kingdoms of the heptarchy, whidi he reduced to one common 
jurisdiction, and became the first king of England, to the throne of 
which his descendants succeeded in the male line to Edward the 
Confessor, as they have since done in the female line to the illustri- 
ous prince who now occupies it, excepting the four Danes, who 
reigned from 1014 to 1089, and the three Normans who held the 
sceptre from 1066 till after the year 1100, when Henry the First, 
by marrying Matilda, the niece of Edgar Atheling, finally united 
the breach between the Saxon and the Norman interests, 
ssa Peace and unanimity had scarcely been established in England 
before a number of marauding Danes landed on the coast, with a 
view to ascertain the state of the island, who, after committing 
several depredations on the sea-coast, fied in great disorder to their 
ships for safety. 
838 The Scots and Ficts fought a decisive battle, in which the former 

prevailed, and both kingdoms were united by Kenneth. 
889 The Danes made a second attempt upon England and landing 
a number of barbarians on the coast of the kingdom of Northum- 
berland, they pillaged a monastery, but their fleet being shattered 
by a storm, they were defeated by the inhabitants, and put to the 
sword. 
800 The noblest specimen of Gothic architecture in England is the 
abbey of St. Peter at Westminster, so called from having been the 
church of a convent dedicated to St. Peter. It was destroyed this 
year by the Danes ; re-built by Edgar, and enlarged by Edward 
the Confessor. The present magnificent edifice was erected 
during the reign of Henry III. 
854 St. Swithin (the weeping saint) Bishop of Winchester, and an 

English martyr, died this year. 
864 A large body of plundering Danes march northward as far as 
York, which they burnt and plundered, and laid waste the whole 
country about it. 
g07 A dreadful battle fought near York, between Osbert, who had 
been raised to the throne of Northumbria, and the two Danish 
generals and brothers, Hinguar and Hubba, which terminated in 
favour of the invaders — Osbert being slain in the retreat with a 
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great number of men. Asser Menevensis thus describes the suf- chap. 
feringB of the inhabitants of York on this occasion: — "By the ^^- 
general*6 cruel orders they knocked down all the boys, young and j^p. 
old men they met with in the city, and cut their throats. Matrons 
and virgins were ravished at pleasure. The husband and wife, 
either dead or dying, were tossed together; the infant snatched 
from its mother s breast, was carried to the threshold, and there 
left butchered at its parent's door, to make the general outcry more 
hideous." 

The whole Bible was translated into the Anglo-Saxon by order 873 
of Alfred the Great. He undertook the version of the psalms 
himself, but did not live to complete it. 

The Danes, in their ravaging excursions, fired the city of York, era 
The first mention of clocks occurs at this period. Sun dials had 
been in use long before. 

Alj&ed the Great, opposed to an enemy whom no stationary force stt 
could resist, and no treaty could bind, deserted, too, by his sub- 
jects, relinqoished the ensigns of his dignity and dismissed his 
servants ; he dressed himself in the habit of a peasant, and lived 
for some time in the house of a herdsman, who had been entrusted 
with the care of his cattle. Whilst the king was at this humble 
cottage, the herdsman's wife ordered him to take care of some 
cakes, which she was baking by the fire, but he thinking more of 
his country's good than of her cakes, let them burn, for which (not 
knowing who he was) she severely upbraided him for neglect. 

Northumbria was the peculiar object of Danish hostility, which 8S0 
for several ages kept the Anglo-Saxons in perpetual alarm, and for 
a time obliged king Alfred to live unknown with a swineherd's 
family ; but, after emerging from his retreat in 880, he subdued 
the invaders, and divided England into shires and hundreds or 
wapontakes, founded Oxford University, and established trial by 
jury. Alfred composed a famous body of laws, and was not less 
generous than brave, and strove to convert the Danes from mortal 
enemies to faithful subjects, by settling them and their prince 
Guthrum in the provinces of Northumbria and East Anglia, then 
almost depopulated by the marauders, whose successive governors 
^njoyed the nominal title of king of Northumbria, a dignity which 
in 951 was degraded into an earldom by king Edred. 

King Alfred was sumamed the Great from his many virtues and 
excellencies of mind, as well as achievements in arms for his 
country's good. He came to the throne when England was on 
the brink of ruin, infested with the Danes, whose ravages spread 
dismay and desolation through the land ; this wise and virtuous 
king checked their progress, and defeated their views. He was an 
excellent historian, understood music, and acknowledged to be Ihe 
hest Saxon poet of the age, leaving many works behind him. To 
give a character of Alfred, would be to sum up those qualities 
which constitute perfection. He died a.d. 000. 
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CHAP. The University of Cambridge was founded by Edward, second son 
of Alfred the Great ; he was sumamed the elder from being the 

A.D. first of that name who sat on the British throne. He succeeded 

^^^ his father in the dominion of the kingdom, obtained many victories 
over the rebellious Northumbrians, who annoyed him during a 
reign of twenty-four years. Edward built several castles, and for- 
tified different cities. He is said to have been nearly equal to his 
father in military courage ; but inferior to him in mental aocom- 
plishments. 

King Ethelstan, on his expedition to Scotland, visited York, 
where he requested the benefit of devout prayers from the citizens 
on his behalf, promising that if he succeeded well therein he would 
abundantly recompense them. He did succeed — returned to York, 
and in the minster offered thanks to God and St. Peter. He also 
granted to God, St. Peter, and a fraternity called GoUedei and their 
successors for ever, one thrave of com out of every caracute of land, 
or every ploughing within the bishopric of York. He also gave 
them a piece of waste ground which, with the income of com 
caHed Peter com, enabled them to found for themselves an hos- 
pital in the city. William the Conqueror confirmed the thraves to 
them ; William Eufus removed the site of the hospital into the 
precincts of the royal palace, and built them a small church; 
Henry I. granted to them the enlargement of the close in which 
their house was situated ; confirmed to the hospital certain lands, 
freed from gelds and customs, and granted to them many other 
pHvileges, besides taking to himself the name of a brother and 
warden of the hospital. 

^37 Anlaff, a Dane, entered the Humber with a fleet of 615 sail, 
whilst Athelstan was absent ; he landed his forces and marched to 
York before the king was advised of the invasion. On hearing 
that Athelstan was approaching the city, the confederated princes, 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, went out to meet him, when a bloody 
engagement took place at Bromford, where the king gained a com- 
plete victory, slaying Constantine, king of Scotland, six petty kings 
of Ireland and Wales, and twelve general officers, and destroyed 
their whole army. He then proceeded to York and razed the castle 
to the ground in order to prevent future rebellion. 

In the year 948 Ripon suffered severely by the Danish incur- 
sions. King Edred totally destroyed it by a genera] conflagration. 

*^ ^ Beginald, king of Bemicia, and Anlaff, king of Deiri, (uncle and 
nephew) were (on being compelled to become Christians by 
Edmund the English king) baptized in the Cathedral at York by 
archbishop Wulstan. 

950 Eipon Monastery burnt down in the devastation made by Edred, 
the brother and successor of Edmund. 

955 England saved from becoming a papal province by the death of 
king Edred, in the tenth year of his reign. Edred implicitly 
submitted to the diijections of Dunstan, but he was checked in the 
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midst of his career by the demise of the king. Edwy, who 
succeeded his uncle Edred, was a prince of great personal accom- 
plishments, and of a martial disposition. On his accession to the ^^i^ 
throne he found himself involved in a quarrel with the monks, and 
Dunstan, who had governed in the former reign, was resolved to 
remit nothing of his authority. £dwy had married a beautiful 
lady of the blood royal, who was too near a kin to him, according to 
the canon law. On the day of his coronation, while. his nobility 
were enjoying themselves in the great hall, he withdrew to his 
wife's apartment, where, in company with her mother, he was enjoy- 
ing more exalted pleasure in rational conversation. Dunstan no 
sooner missed Edwy than he rushed furiously inio the apartment, 
and reproached him with great bitterness, and dragged him forth 
in the most outrageous manner. Odo, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, pronounced a divorce between Edwy and Elgiva. The 
king was unable to resist the indignation of the church, and con- 
sented to surrender his wife. Accordingly Odo sent a party of 
soldiers into the palace, who seized the queen, and by lus order 
branded her on liie face with a hot iron. Not content with this, 
they carried her by force into Ireland, and there commanded her 
to remain in perpetual exile. Elgiva, however, once more ventured 
to return to the king, but she was taken prisoner by a party whom 
the archbishop had appointed to observe her conduct, and was put 
to death in a most cruel manner. In the meantime a secret revolt 
against Edwy became general, and Dunstan put himself at the 
head of the party, which prevailing, they placed Edgar, the king's 
younger brother, a boy about thirteen years of age, on the throne 
of the kingdom. Dunstan was an abbot of Glastonbury, and held 
600 acres of land in Morley, four miles from Leeds, besides the 
highest offices \n church and state. This monk, under the garb 
of sanctity, concealed a mind elevated by ambition and eocle- 
siastical pride, betrayed a temper insolent and violent, so as to 
become ungovernable, yet he passed for a holy man, and was 
canonized after his deatii. 

Dec. ^6. Died Wulstan, archbishop of York, who, for espousing 
the cause of Anlaff the Danish king of Northumbria, against Edred 
the king of England, was by him committed to prison, but was 
soon released and restored to his office. 991 

In 975 Pope Boniface was deposed for his atrocities. — The 
coronation oath was first used in England in 979. 

In 981 London was burnt down by accident. The year before 
Devonshire and Cornwall had been pillaged by the Danes, and 
subjected to the sword and fire of these merciless invaders. 

This year the vdnter continued so long, and with such intensity, 991 
that vegetation was suspended or totally destroyed by the frost. 
The crops failed on the continent as well as in England, and 
famine and pestilence closed the year. 
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CHAP. The figures in arithmetic brought into Europe by the Saracens 

^^' from Arabia. 

j^j^ Early in the beginning of the 1 1th century, Seleth the shepherd 

lobo wandered from the south, pursuant to his visions, and fixed his 
hermitage at Eirkstall, where an abbey was afterwards built 

1003 November ISth was the day on which king Ethelred II. secretlj 
ordered all the Danes to be massacred, and great was the slaughter 
committed in the southern parts of England ; but in Northumbiia 
the Danes were too numerously intermingled with the Saxons to 
be sentenced to assassination, and the detestable act so much 
inflamed them, that in a little time the Anglo-Saxons became the 
sport of their indignant enemies, and in 1110 Sweyn, king of 
Denmark, successfully undertook the conquest of England with a 
powerful army, which, after laying in camp on the banks of the 
Ouse, was engaged near York by the English, strengthened by a 
number of Scots. The battle was bloody and well contested, but 
victory declared for the Danes, and subsequently Ethelred with a 
few of his followers seized a boat and fled to Normandy, leaving 
his crown and kingdom to the conquerors. The Danish viceroys, 
or Cemites N<)HhtmbrUs, fixed their residence at York, where their 
sovereigns occasionally dwelt amongst them till 1041, when the 
Saxons again succeeded to the throne, but were soon afterwards 
dispossessed by the Normans. 

1006 -^11 the old churches were re-built about this time in a " new 
style" of Architecture. 

1015 Children were forbidden by law to be sold by their parents in 
England. 

1040 The Danes, after several engagements with various success were, 
about this time, driven out of Scotland, and ne^'er again returned 
in a hostile manner. 

1057 Malcolm III., king of Scotland, killed the tyrant Macbeth at 
Dunsinane, and married the princess Margaret, sister to Edgar 
Atheling. 

1060 Dec. 2/^. Kinsius, archbishop of York died. He was a man of 
such austere habits that he walked barefoot in his visitations. 

1005 January 5th. Died Edward the Confessor. In his i«ign he 
collected the laws made by his predecessors into one code, and 
called it the Common Law of England. 

1066 Harfager, king of Norway, at the instance of Tosti, Earl of 
Northumberland, entered the Humber vdth a numerous army, and 
sailed up the river as far as Riccall, within ten miles of York, which 
city they took by storm after a battle fought at Fulford. On the 
23rd September Harold king of England, with a strong body of 
forces, met the invaders at Stamford-Bridge, where Tosti and the 
Norwegian king were both slain ; but Harold did not long enjoy 
his triumph, for on the follovring day he was informed by an 
express, as he sat in state at a magnificent entertainment in York, 
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that William Duke of Normandy, (whom Edward the late kiog had chap. 
nominated as his successor) had landed at Peyenaey in Sussex. ^"- 
Harold immediately marched to meet the invaders, whom he 
encountered at Hastings, on the 14th of October, when he lost both 
his life and his crown with 60,000 men. Thus ended the Saxon 
monarchy in England. 



CHAPTER III, 

THE NOBMAN CONQUEST, TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR 
BETWEEN THE HOUSES OF YORK AND LANCASTEB. 

William the Conqueror, after having established himself on 
the throne in this country, dispossessed the English of their 
estates and offices of trust, and gave them to his numerous followers. 
The barony of Pontefract he gave to Ilbert de Laci, who built 
Pontefract castle. After so great an agitation as that produced by 
the Norman Conquest, some years necessarily elapsed before the 
country could be restored to harmony, and the inhabitants of the 
North of England, still cherishing their wonted spirit of inde- 
pendence and liberty, were among the last to bow dieir necks to 
the Norman yoke ; a violent struggle was made against the proud 
Conqueror, and York was the rallying point of the patriot army ; 
but in 1067 William marched into that city, and garrisoned it with 
Norman soldiers, the Saxon nobles having fied into Scotland, where 
they were joined by king Malcolm, as they were also by the Danes 
in 1069. when they with their allies attacked York, where they put 
3000 Normans to the sword. Though William soon arrived before 
the city, and bribed the Danes to leave the country, the English 
gallantly defended the city about six months, and were only com- 
pelled by famine to surrender, under stipulations which the 
Conqueror immediately violated, and butchered nearly all the 
nobility and gentry, and laid waste all the country from York to 
Durham. The inhabitants set fire to the suburbs, and the flames 
extended to the city and cathedral, and involved all in one common 
ruin. The valiant Waltheof, earl of Northumberland, and governor 
of York, suffered bv the hands of the executioner, and is mentioned 
as the first example of beheading in England. The great lord 
Lyttleton, speaking of this inhuman slaughter and devastation, and 
the evil occasioned by the *' Forest Laws," says that Attilla did 
no more deserve the name of the " Scourge of God" than this 
merciless tyrant ; nor did he nor any other destroyer of nations 
make more havoc in an enemy's country than William did in his 
own. Those of the inhabitants, who now escaped the edge of the 
sword, were reserved for a more deplorable fate, being hunted by 
the Normans, and " obliged to eat horses, dogs, cats, and even their 
own species, to preserve their miserable lives." Aldred, the last 
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CHAP. Saxon archbishop of York, performed the religious ceremony at the 
III. coronation of Wilham the Conqueror, and is said to have retained 
~ his rank by bribes. 

1090 William the Conqueror founded a noble abbey for Benedictine 
^ monks at Selby, which at the dissolution was granted to Balph 
^^® Sadler. 

Henry I., the youngest son of William the Conqueror, was born 
at Selby. He was crowned by Maurice, bishop of London, at 
Westminster, August 6th, 1100. 

Justices of the peace first appointed in England in the tenth 
year of the reign of William I. 

Leeds, Holbeck, and Woodhouse were given by the Conqueror 
to Ilbert de Laci. Leeds was then only a farming village, with an 
estimated population of somewhat less than 300. 

In this year that invaluable document " Domesday Book," was 
completed. It is comprised in two volumes, one a large folio, and 
the other a quarto. 

The first mention of any village church in England, after 
Domesday, occurs in the Saxon chronicles of this year, in which 
they are designated upland churches, Ecclesia RuraMc. 

William Rufus commenced the building of St Mary's Abbey, in 
York, which was afterwards destroyed by fire, and re-built from 
1370 to 1293, by Simon de Warwick, then abbot there. 

The advowson of the church at Leeds and the chapel of Holbeck 
was given to the Priory of Holy Trinity at York by Ralph Paganell, 
who was a follower of William the Conqueror. 

Skipton castle was built by Robert de Romille, who also founded 
the original church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity. The grammar 
school was founded by William Ermysted, clerk. 

Nov. 18. Died, Thomas, archbishop of York. He was a Norman 
bv birth, and succeeded Alfred, the last of the Saxon race of arch- 
bishops of that diocese. Thomas died at Ripon, but was interred 
in York minster. It was during the time he held this see, that 
the long contested point, whether the see of Canterbury or York 
should have pre-eminence, was determined in favour of the former. 
1100 May 21. Died, Gerrard; archbishop of York, who was interred 
*o in the minster. He sustained the dignity eight years, part of 
which time he, like Thurstan and Thomas, the Norman, refused 
obedience to Canterbury. 

Henry I., the third son of the Conqueror, gave the manors of 
Conisburgh, Thomes, and Wakefield, and the lordship of Nor- 
manton, to William de Placitis, earl of Warren and Surrey. 

The Order of Knights Templars instituted^-extinguished March 
22nd, 1312. 

About this date the lordship of Bingley was possessed by W. 
Paganell, founder of the Priory of Drax ; his successors were the 
Gaunts, one of whom obtained a charter for a market from king 
John, in the twelfth year of that monarch's reign. In the time of 
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Dodswortb (16*21) there was a park at Binf^ey, and a ocelle near CHAP, 
the chtircli at Bailey hill, of which little mora than the name and _^^- 
tradition now remain. The church, dedicated to All Saints or All ^^ 
Souls, was re-huilt Temf. Henxy Till* The fiee graitmiar school li^o 
was founded the 20th of the same reign* and is of the anntial value 
of JB400. By a decree of the Lord Chancellor, in 18^, it was 
determined that the learned languages should he tau^ at the 
free grannmar school, for the hene&t of the children of the parish of 
Bingley. 

Embeay Priory, afterwards removed Xo Bolton, where h is still 1121 
magnificent in ruins, was this year founded by William de Mes- 
cfaiens and his wife Cecilia de Bomille,^ baroness of Skipton. Its 
original site was near to the place called the Stride where their son 
had been drowned in the rirer. 

About this period died Alured of Beverley, a eelebrated divine 
and Mstoriaa — he wrote " The Annals" of the Britishy Sa^on, and 
Norman eras. 

KnaresboTDugb castle was inhabited 1^ Eustace Fitz John, ii33 
whose uncle Seiio de Burgh, one of the Norman Conqueror's 
adventurers, erected it soon after the Conquest From this castle, 
when the monks of Fountains abbey were in distress for want of 
food, Eustace sent them a basket of bread. 

A casual fire broke out in the city of York, and burnt down the ^^^'^ 
cathedral, St. Maty*s abbey, and forty churches. This dreadful 
fire was scarcely esLtinguished when the Scots, under David their 
king, entered England, and laid the country waste to the very gates 
of York, Thurstan, archbishop of York, assembled the neighbour- 
ing barons, and promised the absolution of sinsf to all who should 
fall in the war against the invaders. A tall mast, having at the 
top a pix and a cross, from which were suspended the banners of 
St. Peter, St. John of Beverley, and St. Wilfred, was fixed in a 
huge chariot, and taken into the field of battle, which so excited 
the soldiers, that the enemy was totally routed with the loss of 
10,000 men. This was the celebrated Bat^ of the Standard, 
fought August 23rd, 1188, on Cuton Moor, near Northallerton. 

Feb. 6. Died at Pontefract, where he bad retired in his old age» nsd 
Thurston, archbishop of York, which elevated station he filled 
twenty years. He was infiexbile in not submitting to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and was buried at Pontefract 

Alexander, elected first abbot of Eirkstall. Henry de Laci was 1147 
its founder, the whole being finished in 1 158. John Bipley wds the 
last abbot, who, on the Sf^nd of November, 1540, surrendered it to 
Henry VIII. 

The practice of deciding legal claims by the sword, and of hiring 
champions for that purpose, was common in England at this time 
and long after. 

Oct. 14. Died, Heniy Murdock, archbishop of York, who was 11*3 
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CHAP, ne^er pennitted to enter tihe minster during his life in consequence 
. ^^^' of haying quarrelled with king Stephen. He was interred in York 

A.D. minster. 

1159 Died at Home, Pope Adrian IV. the only Englishman who filled 
the papal chair. Adrian's name was Nicholas Breakspear. He was 
choked hy a fly in the fifth year of his pontificate. 

llQQ The first Parliament, mentioned in history by that name, was 
held in York by Henry II., when Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
appeared to do homage for the territories he held under the King 
of England. Bertram Haget founded a priory at Sinningthwaite, in 
the parish of Bilton, for nuns of the Cistercian Order. Gerard, 
archbishop of York, founded a prioiy of Benedictine monks, at 
Snaith. 

2170 At Hampale, two miles south-west of Robin Hood's Well, near 
Doncaster, William de Olairfac and Avicia his wife founded a 
priory of Cistercian nuns, which at the dissolution was granted to 
Francis Aislabie. 

At this period the choir of the cathedral at York was re-built by 
archbishop Roger. 

1172 Henry II. king of England (the first of the Plantagenets) invaded 
and took possession of Ireland, which from that period has been 
governed by an English viceroy. Thomas-a-Becket, archbishop of 
Cauturbury, was assassinated at the altar in his own cathedral, by 
four knights, viz : Reginald Fitzurse, William de Tracy, Hugh de 
Morvil and Richard Brito. They eflfected their purpose by cleaving 
his head. 

1174 Henry II. resolved to do penance at the shrine of St. Thomas's, 
at Canterbury. As soon as he came within sight of the church of 
Canterbury, he alighted from his horse, walked barefoot to the 
town, prostrated himself before the shrine of the saint, and allowed 
himself to be scourged. He passed the whole day and night fasting 
on the bare stones. 

A convention of bishops and barons was held at York, where 
William the successor of Malcolm, did homage to King Henry for 
the whole kingdom of Scotland. In token of his subjection, he 
deposited on the altar of St. Peter, his spear, breast-plate, and 
saddle. 

1176 The dispensing of justice by circuits was first established in 
England. 

The teachers of the Cathedral Schools were called, " The 
Scholastics of the Diocese," and all the youth in the diocese, who 
were designed for the church, were entitled to the benefit of this 
seminary. As *' Benefit of Clergy," though now abolished, so often 
occurs in judicial records, a brief outliae of its nature may suffice : 
it originated in the regard that Christian princes had for the church 
and its officers, in its infant state ; by which exemptions were 
granted to places consecrated to religious duties from criminal 
jarrests; also to the persons of clergymen, from criminal process 
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before a secular judge, in a few particular cases. But in time it chap. 
extended to all who could read, which was then a mark of great ^^^- 
learning, and was considered a proof of a person heing a deigyman, ^.b. 
therefore allowed the " Benefit of Clergy." li76 

In the year 1180 glass windows were first used in England in 
private houses ; twenty years after which period chimnies were not 
known in this country. 

The Laws of England were digested ahout this time hy Glanville. usi 

A Preceptory of Knights Templars was established at Temple 
Newsam as early as this year, the manor having been presented to 
that Order by William de Yilliers. These knights were established 
in the early part of the twelfth century, by Baldwin II. king of 
Jerusalem, for the defence of the Holy Sepulchre, and the pro- 
tection of pilgrims. 

Ealpb Hageth succeeded Alexander as abbot of Eirkstall ; he 
was reputed a religious man, renowned for sanctity, a lover of jus- 
tice, and a most zealous upholder of his order; but he followed the 
dictates of an ambitious disposition, and forgot that poverty was ill 
calculated to support extravagance. 

About this time the pope, Alexander III., compelled the kings 1188 
of England and France to hold the stirrups while he mounted lus 
horse. 

Paulinus de Leedes refused the see of Carlisle, though Henry II. 1180 
offered to augment its revenues 800 marks annual rent. About 
this time Henry, under pretence of raising money for the holy 
wars, imposed upon his subjects a contribution of one-tenth of their 
moveables, and demanded from the city of York half the sum that 
he required from London, York being then eminent for trade. 

In the year 1189, Richard I. commenced his reign. Coats of 
arms were not in use in England until that time ; the custom was 
derived from the crusades. 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, archbishop of York, gave the nunnery of llW 
St. Clement to the abbey of Godstowe. Alicia, then prioress, 
refusing to obey the order, went to Rome to appeal to the Pope, 
regardless of which the archbishop excommunicated the whole 
sisterhood. 

It was agreed between the monks of Eirkstall and the church of iios 
Adel, that the former should pay the latter £\ per annum in lieu 
of tithes in the parish of Adel. — Hull is first mentioned as a town 
or port in 1198. 

King John and the monarch of Scotland, with their nobles, held 
a convention at York, and it was agreed that John's two sons 
should marry the Scotch king's two daughters. 

That great discovery, so lughly interesting to this and all other 1200 
maritime countries, the use of the Magnetic Needle^ was made this 
year, and was improved and brought into general use in 1802, by 
Givia, of Naples. 

This year Eustace, abbot of Hay in Normandy, came to England, '20i 
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CHAP, qmcil preached the duty of extending the Sabbath from three o'clock 

^^^' on Satui4ay afternoon to sun-rise on Monday morning, pleading 
^j,, the authority of a^ epistle, written by Christ himself, and found on 

1^1 the altar of St. Simon at Golgotha. This fanatic was treated with 
contempt by the shrewd people of Yorkshire ; and the Miller of 
Wakefield persisted in grinding his corn after the hour of cessation, 
for which it is gravely said, " that his com was turned into blood, 
while the mill wheel stood iipioovable against all the waters of the 
Calder!" 

1203 ^ convent was founded at Appleton Roebuck, by Adeliza and 
her son Bpbert, who endowed it with considerable lands. 

^^^ That di^grace to civilization, the Inquisition, began. — Fountain's 
abbey, in Studley-park, neai* Ripon, was Qommenced building this 
year. It was surrendered in 1537. 

In the Pipe Boll there is a charge in the sheriffs accounts, 
made under the authority of the king'^ writ, of 14s. lid. for the 
expense^ of conveying the king s wines from Hull to York. 

1206 IfiNo Jo JIN s Kitchens. — An order, dated April 19tb, directs 
Hugh de Nevil to have the king's kitchen at Clarendon roofed with 
shinglea, apd to cau3e two Dew kitchens to be erected, one at Marl- 
borough, aiMi the other at Ludgershall, to dress the royal dinners 
in, and it is particularly directed that each kitchen should be pro- 
vided with a fymaca sufficiently large to roast two or three oxen. 

^^^^ One Peter of Pomfret, — (Pontefract,)-— a poor hermit, had fore- 
told that the king (John) should lose his crown this very year, for 
whiQh rash prediction he was thrown into Corfe castle, the king 
beiog resolved to punish him as an impostor, and the unfortunate 
hermit was in consequence *' trailed" at the tails of horses to the 
town of Warham, wh^re he was hung upon a gibbet, together with 
his son. 

1214 T^Yna year Roger Bacon was bom, a monk celebrated for learning, 
the inventioii of the magic lanthom, magnifying glasses, and gun- 
powder, which latter, however, is by some authors ascribed to 
Swartz, a CQQAk of Cologne, who first caused it to be used in 
leathern guns, in 1830. Friar Bacon was imprisoped in his cell 
ten years, after which he spent six years in tranquillity, in the 
college of his order at Oxford, and died on the 11th January, 1294, 
aged 80 years. 

1313 Magna Charta signed June 15th, (some say 19th), by king John 
and the barons, at Runnemede, between Windsor and Staines. 

liegisters b^an to be kept in York, supposed to be of an older 
date than any in the kingdom. They begin with the roUs of 
Walter de Gray, whereas those in the arohiepiscopal palace at 
Lambeth do not commence before ]S07.-wThe nordieni barons, 
having taken arms against king John, in the last year of his dif^ 
ordered reign, besieged York, but left it on receiving 1000 marks 
from the citizens. 

131^ At Healaugh a convent of regular canons, under the government 
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of a prior, was established and endowed by Jordan de St. Maria chap. 
and Alice his wife, who was grand-daughter to Bertram de Haget. ^^^- 
In tbe 4th jear of the reign of Edward II. the king granted to the ^.d. 
prior free warren in all his demesne lands of Healaugh, Wighall, 
&c. The advowson of the church at Wighall was, in 129 1, given 
to the prior of Healaugh Park. 

An indulgence granted by Walter Gray, archbishop of York, of 12^7 
forty days relaxation, to those benefactors who should contribute 
liberally towards the erection of the south part of the cross aisle in 
the metrppolitan church. 

After the commencement of the Begisters of the see of York, 1228 
Henry de Gray appears to be tbe first rector of Gargrave, and was 
inducted 15 th February in this year. In the endowment of the 
benefice there is one article of veiy rare occurrence, viz : an ancient 
personal tithe, levied upon the wages of all labourers and artificers, 
to be paid in silver. 

That most invaluable domestic article, coal, is said to have been 1234 
first discovered in the neighbourhood of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Leeds constituted a vicarage, which was first enjoyed by Dns. i^^^ 
Alanus de Shirbum, nominated to the living by the prior and con- 
vent of Holy Trinity, at York, who were then its patrons. 

Died at Paris, John de Sacro Bosco, of Halifax, an eminent 1244 
mathematician. — In January, the kings treasurer commanded 
15,000 poor persons to be fed in Bt. Paul s church yard, on the day 
of the conversion of St. Paul. 

Robin Hood, the bold outlaw and skilful archer of the 13tb 
century, resided occasionally at Kirklees, near Huddersfield, wher^ 
it is said he died on the 20th of December, 1247, being suffered to 
bleed to death by a nun of the adjacent convent, to whom he had 
applied to take from him a portion of his redundant blood. That 
his remains lie under an ancient cross at Kirklees, beyond the 
precincts of the nunnery which stood there is by some admitted ; 
but whether he was of noble parentage, or an outlaw of humbler 
birth, is not equally clear. 

About this period Knaresborough priory was founded. 

Sewal de Bovil succeeded Walter Gray in the archbishopric of 1256 
York ; but was excommunicated for opposition respecting the pre- 
ferment to the ecclesiastical dignities. He received absolution on 
bis death bed, and died M^y 10, 1256. 

Matthew Paris, the celebrated historian, died. 1259 

John le Bomain, treasurer of the church, and father of the arch- 
bishop of York of that name, built the north transept of York 
cathedral, and raised a handscnne steeple in the place which the 
lantern tower now occupies 

Up to this period Mirfield formed a part of the Saxon parish of l^Ol 
Dewsbury, and the cause of its separation, as appears from a Latin 
M.S. in Hopkinson's collection of documents, is curious : — "As the 
lady of sir John Heton, the baroness of Mirfield, was going to mass 
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CHAP, before dawn on Christmas-day, to the parish church of Dewsbury, 

^^^' a distance of three miles, she was waylaid and robbed, and her 

j^jy principal attendant murdered, at a place called Ravensbrook-lane. 

1261 On the same day, while she was at dinner, at nine o'clock in the 
morning, two mendicant ecclesiastics came to crave her charity, 
telling her that they were going to Rome, where her husband, sir 
John, was then residing. On this she sat down and wrote a letter 
to her husband, narrating to him the homd scene she had so 
recently witnessed, and requested him to make interest with < he 
pope to erect the chapel of Mirfield into a parochial church. The 
letter she confided to the priests, who duly delivered it to the 
knight, whose suit was so successful, that his holiness elevated 
Mirfield into a rectory." 

1264 The Commons of England are said to be first summoned to par- 
liament at this date. There was a regular succession of parliaments 
from the year 1293. Knights and burgesses first sat tc^ether in 
3 842. — January 12, died Godfrey de Kinton, archbishop of York, 
who appropriated Mexborough to his church, which ever since has 
been annexed to the deanery of York. He was interred in the 
minster. 

The archbishop of York claimed certain rights " in his port of 
Hull, and the prisage of wines there." This claim, derived from 
the Sutton family, was disputed and finally disallowed. 

1260 By a statute of Henry III. brewers and bakers committing 
frauds were sentenced to be ducked in stinking water. -In the 
same reign there was an ancient mode of punishing scolding women 
by subjecting them to the operation of the ducking-stool ; one of 
which was established at the village of Morley, near Leeds, for the 
punishment of brawling women. 

1274 Ingolard Furbard was inducted first vicar of Halifax, the rectory 
being then appropriated to the priory of Lewes, in Sussex. — In 
this year was bom Robert, lord CliflFord, first lord of the honour of 
Skipton. He lived about forty years, and was a person eminent 
for his services to this kingdom. — The price of a Bible, with a 
commentary, fairly written, was thirty pounds ; the pay of a labour- 
ing man was only three half-pence a day. 

1279 Died William de Langueton, dean of York, whose tomb was 
inlaid with brass and gilt, but was destroyed in the rebellion. 

The cruel and arbitrary Gibbet Law of Halifax is first mentioned 
this year; it remained in force till 1560. 

Edward I. demanded of many of the monastic houses one-half of 
all their revenues, which they were obliged to pay, and acknowledge 
as a free gift. To such as paid it^ he readily granted particular 
protection, 

1284 By an inquest taken this year, it appears that the village of 
Rastrick was rated at thirteen shillings, and contained only six 
freemen ; the rest were, according to the inquest, " native tenantes, 
viUaim or bondsmen,'' 
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Nicholas Poteman granted to the prioress of St. Clements and chap. 
to the nuns there, two messuages in Clementhorpe, with a toft, a ^^^• 
croft, and half an acre of land, which were confirmed to them by ^^ 
Edward III. 1284 

A staple of wool, &o. was settled at Boston in Lincolnshire, and 1289 
and the merchants of the Hanseatic League established there their 
guild ; a tax of a mark was laid on every sack of wool exported, 
and a mark on every three hundred skins. 

The High Church at Hull, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, was at 
first founded ka a chapel by one James Howard, the mother church 
being at Hessle. 

At Pontefract, a hospital was built for the accommodation of 
lepers. 

Edward the First stayed some time in York (on his way into 
Scotland,) when the famous Welshman, Rees-ap-Meredith, was 
conveyed to that city, tided for high treason, condemned and drawn 
through the town to the gallows, where he was hung and quartered. 
The first stone of the nave of the cathedral of York was laid on the 
7th of April, by John le Eomain. The nave was completed by 
William de Melton, his successor, in 1330, 

A grant was made for the wife and family of William Lord 1292 
Latimer, who was then on the king's service in Gascony, to reside 
in Skipton castle, with allowance of fuel out of the woods there. 

The ground on which Hull now stands was conveyed to £d- 1293 
ward I. by the abbot of Meaux, on the 2nd of Feb. for other land 
in exchange. In the year following, the first mention is made of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, but is reported to have been founded in 
1296. The bailiffs and good men of Hull had writs directed to 
them in 1297, 

William de Hameltone appointed dean of York, and on January ^298 
16th, 1305, had the great seal delivered to him as Lord Chancellor 
of England. He died in 1314. — This year was born Roger lord 
Clifford, who died in the prime of his youth, in 1 326. He was 
second lord of the honour of Skipton. Edward 1. summoned a 
special parliament to meet at York, and required his mutinous 
barons to attend it, without excuse or delay, accounting those 
rebels that should disobey. At this parliament the commons of 
the realm granted the king the ninth penny of their goods, the 
archbishop of Canterbury with the clergy of his province the tenth 
penny, and the archbishop of York with his clergy a fifth. Soon 
after this Edward removed his courts of justice from London to 
York, until the battle of Falkirk. This ancient city then ranked 
amongst the English ports, and furnished one vessel to Edward's 
fleet; when vessels began to be built upon a larger scale its 
commerce decreased, and Hull became possessed of that trade 
which had previously attached to the northern metropolis. 

Drypool, in Holderness, is mentioned as a port between Hull 
and the Humber.- 
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CHAP. Wine was sold by the apothecaries as a cordial; not by spirit 
^^' merchants, as at the present day. 



Aj>. Jane Ist, the Qneen of Edward I. was taken suddenly in labour, 

1300 as she was hunting in the neighbourhood of Brotherton ; and not 
far from the church of that town is a place surrounded by a trench 
and a wall, in which the house stood where she was delivered of 
prince Thomas. — Wool in Craven, at this time, sold for more than 
£6 a sack, consisting of twenty-six stones, of fourteen pounds to the 
stone. At the same time the price of a cow was only Ts. 4d., and a 
labourer only received Id. per day. — ^This year the priSr and canons 
of Bolton purchased the manor of Appletrewic trom James de 
Eshton, but before they could take possession of it, the prior was 
obliged lo undertake a journey to Rome for a papal bull. 

At this date there were fifteen streets in Hull, and a mint of 
four furnaces. The workmen came from beyond the sea. Some of 
the pennies coined at Hull were found at Newbury, 1756. On the 
S4th of May the king came to Hull by way of Barton and Hessle, 
and went to Beverley on the 29th. His retinue occupied eleven 
vessels in crossing the Humber, and the sum paid for the expenses 
was thirteen shillings. 

1301 At this period Eirkstall Abbey was in a flourishing state, and 
possessed 216 draught oxen, 160 cows, 155 yearlings and bullocks, 
90 calves, and 4000 sheep and lambs. 

1306 Wolves, though rare, were not extinct in Craven at this period. 
The last wolf killed in the neighbourhood of Leeds, tradition says, 
fell in a hunt, by the Duke of Lancaster, commonly called " John 
o'Gaunt."* A public-house, called the John o*Gaunt Inn, is said to 
be built on a plot of ground where the last wolf was killed. This 
house is situate on the new road between Leeds and Pontefract, 
little more than three miles from the former town. — Nine stones 
weight of butter were made at Malham from the milk of sheep. 

Oliver de Gages, prior of Holy Trinity, York, was excommuni- 
cated by William de Grenfield, archbishop of the diocese. 

1310 There were this year consumed at Bolton in Craven, 147 stones 
of cheese made from ewes* milk. 

Edward II. kept his Christmas at York, with the utmost festivity. 
This monarch was born at Carnarvon in 1284, and was created first 
prince of Wales. He granted to Robert lord Clifford the barony of 
Skipton. The annual rent of arable land was then tenpence, and 
pasture land foui-pence per acre. — The order of knights Templars 
was dissolved by the Council of Vienne. 

1312 Piers Gaveston and his followers, who had been banished by 
Edward I., joined Edward II. at York, by whom they were received 
as "a gift from heaven.** Gaveston had excited the resentment of 
the barons, who had formed a powerful conspiracy against him, in 
consequence of which the king caused the walls of the city to be 
strongly fortified, and put into a posture of defence. Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, first prince of the blood, was at the head of the 
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A. fat Sheep, shorn 
A fat Hog, 2 years old 
A fat Goose, *i jd. ; in the city 
A fkt Capon, 2d.; in the city 
A fist Hen or 2 Ghiokens, Id ; 
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No Ox, stall or com fed, to be 

sold for more than . 1 

No grass fed Ox for more than 
A fat stalled Cow not to exceed 
Any other fed Cow not to ex< 

ceed 10 

A fiat Sheep, com fed, or with 

wool grown , 18 

The Scots, after gaining the above-named battle, which occurred 
on the 25 th July, 1314, overran the North of England, and in that 
and the three following years, they several times visited, plundered, 
and devastated the rich pastoral districts of Craven, and also Bolton 
Priory. At their first irruption the prior fled into Blackbumshire ; 
several of the canons took refuge in Skipton castle, where part of 
their cattle were preserved ; the granges of Embsay, Carlton, Halton, 
and Stede were destroyed, and all the cattle driven away from Hal- 
ton, where the corn lands lay nearly untilled the next year. 

A survey of all the lands, freehold and copyhold, in the manor 
of Wakefield, was taken by William of Thimbleby and Thomas of 
Sheffield. In 1316 Edward II. granted a free market (on Tuesday) 
and two fairs to John de Ealand, at his manor of Ealand. 

Douglas, one of Robert Bruce 's generals, burned the towns of 
Northallerton and Boroughbridge, and imposed a contribution upon 
the inhabitants of Ripon. He then reduced Scarborough and 
Skipton to ashes, and, with much plunder, carried off a great 
number of prisoners to Scotland. 
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barons, who by oath had bound themselves to expel Gaveston. chap. 
He therefore raised an army suddenly, and marched to York, ^^' 
whence he found Edward bad removed with Gaveston to New-' 
castle; thither he hastened, when the king and his favourite had 
just time to escape to Tynemouth, and the pursuit being continued 
he and Gaveston embarked and sailed to Scarborough, the castle of 
which port he made his favourite the governor. 

Alice Laci, relict of the earl of Lincoln, "quit-claimed" the 
advowson of the church of Leeds, to the prior and monks of Holy 
Trinity in York. 

The church at Hull, dedicated to St. Peter was built about this 
time. On taking it down in 1822, many fragments and carved 
stones belonging to the twelfth century were found worked into 
the walls. 

After the first battle of Bannockbum, in which Edward II. lost 
about 50,000 men, he narrowly escaped to York, where he imme- 
diately called his nobles together for consultation, but nothing was 
then determined. 

Of the value of money about this period, some idea may be 
formed from a maximum, fixed by the king's writs, for the prices 
of the following articles: — 
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CHAP. Edward II. desirous of raising an army to oppose Robert Bruce, 

^^- came down into Yorkshire for that purpose, but found the county 

^^ so thinly inhabited, that he was obliged to have recourse to the 

1319 southern and western parts of the kingdom to complete his forces. 

During the inroads of the Soots, the town and church of Eipon 

were burnt, but re-built principally by the munificence of Edward 

III. and William de Melton, archbishop of York. The courts of 

justice, with the domesday-book, and other national records which, 

with provisions, loaded twenty-one carts, were removed to York for 

six months. 

At this time the Scots entering England laid waste the country 
with fire and sword, and continuing dieir depredations, advanced 
to the walls of York; after burning the suburbs of the city, they 
returned northwards, on which WiUiam de Melton, archbishop of 
York, immediately raised an army, composed of clergymen, monks, 
canons, husbandmen, labourers, and tradesmen, to the number of 
10,000 men. With this undisciplined band, the archbishop over- 
took the Scots at Myton-on-Swale ; a battle ensued, the Yorkshire- 
men were defeated, and upwards of /2000 of them slain, including 
the mayor of York. 

1821 A sanguinary battle was fought this year at BoroUghbridge, 
between the discontented barons, headed by the earl of Lancaster, 
and the forces of Edward II., commanded by sir Andrew de 
Harkeley, warden of Carlisle. The king was at Pontefract when 
the battle took place ; he sent orders for Lancaster (who was 
taken prisoner) and others to be brought to him. The third day 
after tiieir arrival sentence of death was passed upon Lancaster, 
who was not permitted to speak in his own defence; after the 
sentence he had an old hat put on his head, and they set him on a 
lean horse, without a bridle. Attended by a confessor, he was thus 
carried out of the town suffering the insults of the people. At 
length he reached the hill where he was to suffer, and having 
kneeled down towards the east, he was desired to turn his face 
towards Scotland, after which the executioner severed his head 
from his body. The priors and monks begged the body and buried 
it in the church of the priory. Thus fell Thomas, earl of Lan- 
caster, on the 11th of April, the first prince of the blood, and one 
of the most powerful noblemen that had ever been in England. 

1822 A division of the Scottish army, who spread devastation wherever 
they came, wintered at Morley, near Leeds; and a large deposit of 
coins belonging to that period, found near a house occupied by 
Thoresby, the antiquarian, in Kirkgate, Leeds, proves the terror 
and confusion which must have then prevailed. 

In this year Edward II. was so closely pursued by the Scots, 
that he was surprised whilst at dinner in Byland abbey, about 
fourteen miles from York, which city he fortunately reached before 
the enemy, owing to the fleetness of his horse. In York his eldest 
son was created prince of Wales and duke of Aquitain. 
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William de Melton, the archbishop of York, consecrated a new ohav. 
parish church at Wakefield, which was most probably the present ^^^' 
parish church. Whether it was placed on the site of the old one, a.i>. 
which existed in 1080, is very doubtful. Leland says, " the prin- l^^ 
cipal church that now is in Wakefield is of a new work, but it is 
exceedingly fair and large." 

This year (1324) John Wyckliflf, " the mcnming star of the 
Eeformation," was bom in the paridi of WycklifF, and after being 
twice struck with the palsy, expired in the church at Lutterworth, 
in the month of December^ 1384. '* To this intuitive genius," 
says Gilpin, " Christianity was unquestionably more obliged than 
to any name in the list of Reformers. He not only loosed pre- 
judices, but advanced such clear incontestible truths, as having 
once obtained footing, still kept their ground." 

In the reign of Edward III., Sir John Elland, of Elland, insti- 1827 
gated by some unexplained cause of hostility, raised a body of his 
friends and tenantry, and placing himself at their head, sallied 
forth by night from the " Manor-hall," and attacked and slew 
Hugh of Quarmby, Lockwood of Lockwood, and Sir Robert Beau- 
mont of Crossland, the latter of whom was torn from his wife, and 
beheaded in the hall of his own house ; the whole of these were 
murdered in the presence of their families. On the perpetration 
of these sanguinary murders, the younger branches of the Beau-* 
monts, the Quarmbys, and the Lockwoods, fled into Lancashire, 
and found an asylum under the roofs of the Towneleys and the 
Breretons. It was not till the eldest son of the three outraged 
families had grown up to manhood, that retribution was sought 
and obtained for the blood of their parents. With this purpose 
the three young men placed themselves in a wood, at Cromwell- 
bottom, and as Sir John Elland was returning from Rastrick, they 
met him beneath Brook-foot and slew him. Not satisfied with 
this, they determined to extirpate the name of Elland, with which 
sanguinary intention they placed themselves in a mill, near which 
the young knight with his lady and their son had to pass to church. 
On the approach of the family over the dam, they rushed forth and 
shot an arrow through the head of the father, and wounded his 
only child so desperately, that he died soon after in Elland hall. 
The name of Elland now became extinct, and the daughter of Sir 
John, having contracted marriage with one of the Saviles, the pro- 
perty passed into that family. The murder of the young knight 
and his infant son roused the town of Elland to arms, and they 
advanced en masse to punish the murderers. For some time 
Beaumont, Quarmby, and Lockwood, whose arms vengeance had 
nerved, stood their ground, and defended themselves mth great 
valour against the unequal numbers by which they were assailed, 
but being at length overpowered, Quarmby fell dead on the field, 
and his comrades only escaped the same fate by the fleetness of 
their horses. 
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CHAP. Edward III. ordered every county in England to send a certain 

III- number of masons, tilers, and carpenters, to assist in building the 

][]^ castle at Windsor. This year, it is said by some authors, Swartz, 

1330 a monk, invented that dangerous compound of saltpetre, charcoal, 

and sulphur, called gunpowder. In 1346 Edward III. had four 

pieces of cannon, which gained him the battle of Oressy. 

Sandal castle, which is said to have been built by John earl of 
Warren and Surrey, in order to secure to himself the beautiful and 
meretricious countess of Lancaster, Isabel Fitz Hugh, wife to 
Thomas earl of Lancaster, was in this year assigned to fialiol, king 
of Scotland, by Edward III., as the place of his residence, until 
Edward had got ready a fleet and army, to be employed in restoring 
Baliol to the throne from which Robert Bruce had driven him. 
Here the exiled monarch of Scotland resided, vnth the countess of 
Vesay, in that peaceful serenity seldom witnessed in the precincts 
of a court, during the six months in which Edward was preparing 
for the expedition, the result of which proved fatal to die unfor- 
tunate BeJiol, who perished in the field of carnage, contending for 
a crovra. 
1386 Edward III. granted his protection to two Brabant weavers, to 
settle at York, and carry on their trade there. They were stiled in 
the letters of protection " Willielmus de Brabant, and Hanckeinus 
de Brabant, textores," and probably laid the foundation of the 
woollen manufactures, which have so amazingly increased in the 
West-Biding. It has been considered as not improbable, that the 
manufacturer Hanckeinus gave the name of hank to the skein of 
worsted and other thread, so called to the present time. Before 
this period the English were chiefly " shepherds and wool mer- 
chants, and the king received few other imposts but from wool 
exported ;" but Edward, who did more for the commerce of his 
country than all his predecessors, now granted every facility for 
establishing the woollen manufacture. 

1888 By an indenture of this date, one Robert, a glazier, contracted 
with Thomas Boneston, custos of the fabric of York cathedal, to 
glaze and paint the great western window, the glazier to And the 
glass, and to be paid at the rate of 6d. per foot for plain, and Is. 
per foot for coloured glass. Edward III. " having solicited a great 
many men from the Netherlands, well skilled in cloth making," 
sent colonies of them to Kendal, and other places. Before this 
period all the wool grown in the country was exported to, and 
manufactured in the Netherlands. The manufacturers of Flanders, 
afterwards, seeking refuge from the persecutions with which they 
were assailed in their own country, repaired in great numbers to 
England, and many of them settled at Halifax and the neighbour 
ing places. 

1889 This year the parliament granted Edward III. a duty of forty 
shillings on each sack of wool exported. Also the same amount on 
each three hundred wool-fells, and on each last of -leather, for two 
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years. The act of parliament, which passed the preceding year for chap. 
the encouragement of foreign weavers, prohihited the importation of ^^^- 
foreign cloth, which it was declared should he worn hj none but ^„, 
the king and queen, and their children. In this year Bristol 1889 
commenced the Woollen Manufature, which soon extended into 
the neighbouring counties of Somerset, Gloucester, Worcester, and 
Wilts. 

May 20th, died Robert de Clifford, third lord of the honour of 1842 
Skipton, and brother to the last lord. The value of the castle and 
manor of Skipton was at this time computed at JglOT 16s. 9d. 

St. Mary Magdalen's Hospital was founded this year, (1344) in 
that part of York called the Horse Fair, by Robert Pykering, dean 
of York, as an hospital for a master and brethren. 

Thomas lord Wake gave to the Crouched Friars of York one toft 1847 
and ten acres of land, for building an oratory and habitation on. 

During the wars in France, (in which Edward, and his son the 
Black Prince, gained the memorable victories of Cressy and Poic- 
tiers, and took captive the French king) — David Bruce, the com- 
petitor of John Baliol, king of Scotland, invaded England, which 
was then left to the sole government of the queen. Bruce pene- 
trated to York, burnt part of the suburbs, and laid waste the coun- 
try through which he passed with fire and sword. Philippa, the 
queen regent, then at York, having collected a powerful army, 
repulsed the invaders, and pursued them to Neville's Cross, in the 
county of Durham, where, on the 17th of October, 1347, she gained 
a signal victory, having slain fifteen thousand of the Scots, and 
taken Bruce prisoner. The victorious queen having rescued her 
country from the hands of these cruel invaders, returned to York, 
and subsequently presented king David to her husband and 
sovereign. 

The Woollen Manufacturers sent a petition to the king and 
lords, praying '' that the new custom lately set upon cloth" ex- 
ported from England, " may be taken away." This duty was on 
''every cloth carried forth by the English 14d., by strangers 21d.," 
except worsted cloth, on which the English merchants paid Id. per 
piece, and strangers l^d. 

In 1352, John Thoresby was elected archbishop of York. It was 
in his time that the archbishop of York was made by the pope 
primate of England, and the archbishop of Canterbury primate 
of all England. Dissatisfaction had existed on this point upwards 
of two hundred and fifty years. 

In the same year, July 19th, died William de la Zouch, arch- 
bishop of York. He commanded the second division of the English 
army at the memorable battle of Neville's Cross, where he displayed 
such heroism and conduct, as greatly redounded to his honour. 
He was buried at York. 

York, which had long been famous for trade, obtained by an act jg^^ 
passed this year, the staple trade of Wool, which had before been 
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CHAP, at Bruges, in Flanders. Many of the York merchants were sub- 

^^i- sequendj members of the *• Corporation of the Staple" at Calais. 

j^j^^ The woollen manufacture flourished at York so late as the reign 

1354 of Henry VIII. 

1357 Edward III., by a Charter of this date, at Wakefield, granted to 
William Kay, William Bull, and their successors for ever, the 
annual sum of JglO, to perform divine service in the Chapel of St. 
Mary, on the Bridge at Wakefield. The revenue was secured and 
made payable out of the produce of the towns of Wakefield, Stanley, 
Ossett, Pontefract, Purston-Jackling, and Water-Fryston. When 
the chapel and its two chantries were suppressed, its revenue was 
valued at £14 Ids. 3d. 

1361 The choir of York cathedral, which had been erected in 1171, by 
archbishop Roger, was taken down and re-built by archbishop 
Thoresby, in a style more suited to the nave, which was completed 
in 1330 by William de Melton. At this period the wages of work- 
men were threepence a day to a master mason or carpenter, and 
three halfpence a day to their journeymen. 

In 1372, the Fulling Mills, situate near the castle at Leeds, 
were in the occupation of Thomas Burgers, at the annual rental of 
33s. 4d. The two Com MiUs of the queen's majesty were then 
held by Letters Patent, under the seab of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
by John Lindley, Esq., of Leathley, at the yearly rent of £13 6s. 8d. 
but the clear yearly value was £126 13s. 4d. 

In this year (1372) the law pleadings in England were changed 
from the French to the English language, as a favour by Edward 
III. to his people, in the 50th or jubUee year of his reign. 

1377 The office of champion of England was first introduced at the 
coronation of Richard II. It has continued in the Dymock family 
ever since. 

1378 The church of Hkley was appropriated to the priory of Hexham, 
at the petition of Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, by arch- 
bishop Alex. Neville, reserving to himself and his successors in the 
see of York, an annual pension of 13s. 9d., and to the dean and 
chapter 6s. 8d. together with a competent portion for the vicar. 

1880 This year is memorable for the insurrection under Wat Tyler, 

which was suppressed by the courage of Sir William Walworth, 
lord mayor of London, and the presence of mind of Bichard II., 
then a mere youth. 

1381 Bills of Exchange were first introduced into the commerce of 

England about this year. 

1380 During the time Richard II. resided at York, his half-brother. 

Sir John Holland, and lord Balph Stafford, had a quarrel, which 
produced a duel, and ihe latter was slain. 

Xd9o This year two species of English wooUen cloth were manufac- 

tured under an assize of length and breadth, viz : the fine plain 
cloth of the western counties, and the coarse cloth of Kendal, the 
latter of which were called Kendal Cottons, though made wholly of 
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wool ; for the real cotton manufacture did not exist in England till chap. 
the middle of the 17th century. For several centuries the buckram m« 
or green druggets, made at Kendal and in Yorkshire, was the com- ][^ 
mon clothing of the poor in London and other towns. Kendal, 1890 
owing to its superiority in the art of dyeing, or to its priority in the 
manufacture, appears to have given name to the green clothing 
worn in the days of Shakspeare. 

Died in May, in exile, at Louvaine, in extreme poverty, Alexander 1892 
Neville, archbishop of York. He was translated to the see of St. 
Andrews in 1388, but was obliged to flee bis country to avoid the 
malice of his enemies. 

A bill was brought into the house of lords to prohibit the use of 
English bibles. The bill, however, being strongly reprobated and 
opposed by John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, WicklyflF's patron, 
was rejected. The duke is related to have said, " We will not be 
the dregs of all, seeing other nations have the law of God, which is 
the rule of our faith, written in their own language. 

May 29th, died Robert Waldby, archbishop of York, of which lagg 
city he was a native, and a friar in the monastery of St. Augustine 
there. 

The unfortunate Bichard II. was confined some time in Leeds 1899 
castle, till his removal to Pontefract, where he was murdered in 
cold blood, or starved to death, within the fatal walls of the fortress 
there, which was often the scene of the foulest deeds of cruelty. 
The fate of Eichard 11. has been described as follows : — " One Sir 
Piers, of Exton, departing from court, came to Pomfret, command- 
ing that the Esquire who was used to serve Eichard should let him 
eat well now, as not long would he eat. King Eichard sat down to 
dinner, and was served without curtesie or assay, when he, marvel- 
ling at the sudden change, demanded of the Esquire why he did not 
his duty ?. Sir, said he, I am otherwise commanded by Sir Piers 
of Exton, who, is newly come from king Henry ; when he heard 
that word, he took the carving-knife in his hand and struck the 
Esquire on his head, saying, ' The devil take thee and Henry of 
Lancaster together,' and wiUi that word, Sir Piers entered into the 
chamber well armed, with eight tall men in harness ; every man 
having a bill in his hand. Kjng Eichard, perceiving them armed, 
knew well that they came to his confusion, and putting the table 
from him, valiantly took the bill out of the first man's hand, and 
manfully defended himself, slaying four of them in a short space 
of time. Sir Piers, dismayed, leaped into Eichard 's chair, the 
other four assailing and chasing him about the chamber, till he 
came by the knight, who with a stroke of his pole-axe felled him 
to the ground, after which he was shortly rid out of the world, 
without either confession or receipt of sacrament." 

This year — (1400) — died John Froissart, the greatly celebrated 
Chronicler. 

The detestable act of parliament, for "burning obstinate heretics," ^^^ 
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CHAP, was passed, and William Sautree, a parish priest of St. Osyth, in 
the city of London, was the first who suffered under it. 
Aj). Blair's Chronology says — " John Gower, of Stitenham, Yorkshire, 
1^0® the first English poet, died this year." 

1405 August 1 0. By indenture John Thornton, of Coventry, glazier, 
contracted with the dean and chapter of York, for glazii^ and 
painting the great eastern window : the work to he finished in three 
years, for which he was to receive 4s. per week, and £5 at the end 
of each of the three years. And if he performed the work to the 
satisfaction of his employers, he was to receive the further sum of 
dBlO in silver. 

1406 ^^ i^ ^s the received opinion that Shrove Tuesday is the Appren- 
tices Holiday, it may be gratifying to many to be informed that, in 
the year 1406, Simon Eyre, being then lord mayor of London, 
instituted its observance^ and ordered that, on the ringing of a bell 
about noon, all apprentices should leave off work for the day. 

The court and nobility dined and supped much sooner in the 
beginning of the 15th century than they do at this period. Fitz- 
Stephen, the historian, informs us that in the 18th century, " the 
time of dining, even at court, and in the families of the proudest 
barons, was nine in the morning, and of taking supper at five in 
the evening." 
1408 In this year Henry IV. granted to Sir T. Rokeby the manor 
of Spofforth, in the West-Riding, with all its appurtenances, during 
his Ufe. 
1410 The parish church at Normanton was by the pope's bull appro- 
priated to the prior of the hospital of St. John, of Jerusalem, in 
England, reserving out of the fruits of the said church, a competent 
portion for a secular vicar perpetually to be instituted therein. 
j^^2 Henry V., when Prince of Wales, was committed to prison for 
striking Chief-justice Gascoygne on the bench, before whom one of 
his companions was indicted for a riot. 

In the reign of Henry V. a mandate was received by the lord 
mayor of York from that monarch to seize and confiscate the estate 
and effects of Henry Lord Scrope, of Masham, beheaded for high 
treason, at Southampton, in the first year of his reign. His head, 
with the mandate, was ordered to be placed on the top of Mickle- 
gate Bar. 

The city of London was first lighted at night with Ian thorns in 
this year ; also a public granary was erected at Leaden-hall. 
14] 4 Richard de Sunderland, and Joan his wife, surrendered into the 
hands of the lord of the manor an inclosure at Halifax called the 
Tenter Croft. Woollen goods were manufactured at Halifax long 
before this period. 

The memorable battle of Agincourt was fought between the 
French and English, Oct. 25th, and gained by Henry V. of England, 
whose army was not more than one-fourth as numerous as the 
French, who had 10,000 slain, and 14,000 made prisoners, while 
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the loss of the English were few indeed— some accounts saj not chap. 
more than forty. HI- 

During the time Henry V. was at York, the governors of Bever- 
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ley sent a deputation to the lord chamberlain at that city, to ask 1420 
his advice as to the manner in which they should receive his 
majesty on his reaching Beverley, whither he was going on a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of St. John. 

In this year, John lord Clifford, the seventh lord of the honour 
of Skipton, was killed at the siege of Meaux. 

A rebellion broke out this year, headed by the celebrated Jack 1450 
Cade, in favour of the duke of York. 

Thomas lord Clifford, eighth lord of the honour of Skipton, was 1404 
slain in the 6rst battle of St Alban s, on the 2'2nd of May, in the 
41st year of his age, and was interred there with his uncle, Henry 
Percy, earl of Northumberland, and the other noblemen who fell 
on that occasion, in the lady chapel of the monastery. By a sub- 
sequent agreement it was awarded, that at the costs of the duke of 
York, the earls of Warwick and Salisbury, £45 of yearly rent should 
be granted for ever to the monasteiy of St. Alban's for suffrages 
and obits for the souls of Henry earl of Northumberland, and 
Thomas lord Clifford. 

The first instance of debt contracted upon parliamentary security 1466 
occurred in the reign of Henry VI. ; and permission was given by 
government for the exportation of com, when it should be below a 
certain price. 

The Fraternity of Corpus Christi at York was incorporated by 1468 
letters patent, dated 6th November, this year. It was instituted 
for a master and six priests, who were termed the keepers of the 
guild, and served without fee or reward, being annually renewed 
by the brotherhood. Nevertheless they were bound to make a 
solemn annual procession through the city of York on the Friday 
after Corpus Christi day ; and the day after to perform a solemn 
dirge and mass, to pray for the prosperity of brothers and sisters 
living, and the souls departed, and to keep yearly ten poor people. 

September 23rd, the armies of Henry VI. and the Duke of York 1469 
met at Bloreheath, on the borders of Staffordshire, where the 
Yorkists gained some advantages; but the night before an intended 
general engagement Sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded a body 
of veterans for the duke, deserted to the king, taking with him all 
his forces, which dismayed the Plantagenet army, and the duke of 
York fled to Ireland ; the earl of Warwick escaped to Calais, but on 
returning to England soon after, he was joined by such a host of 
Yorkists as to be in a condition to face the royal army, then ad- 
vancing from Coventry, in order to give him battle, which took 
place on July 10, 1460, near Northampton, when the king's army 
was completely defeated, with a loss of more than 10,000 men. 
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1460 

THE WAR, BETWEEN THE HOUSES OF YORK AND LANCASTER, 

TO THE REIGN OF CHARLES L 

The bloody conflict between the Houses of York and Lancaster 
had now commenced, and Yorkshire was doomed to experience that 
scourge of nations, CivU War, in its greatest horrors. After Henrj 
VI. had been taken prisoner at the battle of Northampton, his 
masculine and warlike queen, Margaret of Anjou, repaired to the 
north, where she soon drew together 20,000 men. The duke of 
York hearing of her appearance in Yorkshire, hastened to Wake- 
field, and being informed that the enemy's forces were greatly 
superior to his own, he resolved to shut himself up in the neigh- 
bouring castle of Sandal, till his eldest son, the earl of March, 
should arrive with a reinforcement; but the bold queen soon 
appeared before the walls of the fortress, with the main body of 
her army, led by the dukes of Somerset and Exeter, and, by calling 
on him as a coward who durst not encounter a woman, she forced 
him to lead out his troops to Wakefield Green, where he offered 
battle to the Lancasterians, though he had only 5000 men. The 
inequality of numbers was of itself sufficient to decide the victory, 
but the queen, having placed a body of troops in ambush, under 
lord Clifford and the earl of Wiltshire, they fell upon the duke's 
rear, while he was attacked in front by the main body, and in less 
than half an hour himself was slain, and his little army nearly 
annihilated. His body was soon recognized amoi^t the slain; 
his head was cut off by Margaret's orders, and fixed upon the gates 
of York, with a paper crown upon it, in derision of his pretended 
title. The earl of Rutland, the second son of the duke of York, 
was forced into the presence of lord Clifford, who basely murdered 
the youth in cold blood, and for this, and other brutalities, as 
Leland says, he obtained the name of ** the boucher." The battle 
of Wakefield was fought on the 24th of December, 1460. Amongst 
the slain in Margaret's army was Kichard Hanson, Esq., mayor of 
Hull. 

Young Edward, the late duke of York's eldest son, having now 

1461 gained both popularity and strength, and the assistance of the earl 

Battle of of Warwick, (afterwards called the king maker,) declared his title 

^^^^^ to the crown, and inveighed publicly against the tyranny and 

caster. usurpation of the House of Lancaster, the hopes of which he 

ultimately overthrew at the battle of Towton, fought near Tadcaster, 

on Palm-Sunday, 1461, when no fewer than one hundred thousand 

men of the same country drew their swords against each other, to 

satisfy the ambition of the weakest or the worst of mankind. 
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While the army of Edward was advancing to the chaige, there chap. 
happened a great fall of snow, which, driving full in the face of the ^^- 
Lancasterians, hlinded them ; and this advantage, seconded by an aj>. 
impetuous onset, decided the victory in favour of Edward, whose i^^i 
orders to give no quarter were so fully executed, that 40,000 of 
the Lancasterians were slain or drowned in the Cock rivulet, 
which, in the confusion of their retreat, was filled with human 
bodies, and formed a bridge for the pursued and the pursuers to 
pass over. Thus — 

" England had long been mad, and acarr'd herself; 
The brother blindly shed the brother's bloodc 
The father rashly slaaghtered his own son, 
The son compelled, was bntcher to the sire; 
All this divided York and Luicaster — 
Diyided in their dire division." 

Henry and Margaret reAiained at York during the battle, but, 
on hearing of its disastrous result, they fled to Scotland. Margaret 
succeeded in escaping out of the kingdom, but the weak and un^ 
fortunate Henry was taken prisoner, while Edward, after visiting 
York, returned to London, and was crowned on the 29th of July 
followii^. The heads of the duke of York and some of his fol- 
lowers, which had been placed on Micklegate Bar, at York, after the 
battle of Wakefield, were now removed, and replaced by the heads 
of the Lancasterian nobles, Devon and Eime. Thus was the cfty 
made the theatre on which was displayed the memorials of royal 
revenge. John Chapman, of Cottingley, near Bradford, was a 
general in those wars, under the great earl of Warwick, and cut off 
the heads of the earl of Pembroke and the duke of Bedford, in the 
church porch at Banbury. 

The manor of Wakefield again merged in the crown, after it had 
continued to be the inheritance of the dukes of York nearly 100 
years, and continued to form part of the possessions of the crown 
till the 6th of Charles I. 

By an extraordinary grant from Edward IV. to the citizens of i^^* 
York, it appears they had been friendly to him and his cause. 
The patent is dated at York, June 10th, and expresses the king's 
great concern for the sufferings and hardships the city had under- 
gone during the wars, in consideration of which he not only relin- 
quished his usual demands upon it, but assigned it for the twelve 
succeeding years an annual rent of £40, to be paid out of his cus- 
toms in the port of Hull. 

During the reign of Henry VI. as well as in several previous reigns, 1467 
a most absurd fashion was followed in England. It was customary 
to wear the points of their shoes so long, that it was necessary to 
rie them up to their knees with laces or chains, to enable them to 
walk without stumbling. Gentlemen used for this purpose chains 
made of silver. 

The chantry of Saint Mary Magdalen, which was founded by 
William Evers, vicar of Leeds, at this date stood near the site of i^^o 
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CHAP, the present bridge, on the west side of Briggate, and was the best 
^^- house in Leeds. 

A.D. Though Edward the Fourth's party was repressed, it was not 

1471 destroyed ; and although he was an exile in Holland, he had nume- 
rous friends in Yorkshire, on whose fidelity he could rely. He, 
therefore, after an absence of nine months, ventured to make a 
descent at Eavenspum, in Yorkshire, on the 14th of March, aided 
by a small body of troops granted him by the duke of Burgundy. 
At first he was but coolly received ; yet, as he marched through 
the country, his forces rapidly increased, while his extreme mode- 
ration and seeming humility endeared hitn to his partisans. The 
gates of London were readily opened to receive him, and Henry VI. 
was again dethroned and committed to the tower of London. 
1489 The battle of Bosworth, in Leicestershire, the last of thirteen 

B^^^^^rth ^®*^^®®^ ^^® ^^^^ Houses of York and Lancaster, was fought this 
year, and terminated in the death of Richard III., who had usurped 
the throne, to efiect which he had caused his two nephews to be 
assassinated in the Tower, by means of suffocation, when in a sound 
sleep, after which. Slater, Deighton, and Forest (the three assassins) 
shewed their naked bodies to Sir James Tyn'el, who had undertaken 
the villanous office, and who ordered them to be buried at the 
stair's foot deep in the ground under a heap of stones. Richard's 
body, after being exposed, was buried in the church of the 
Grey Friars, at Leicester. Henry VII. bestowed a monument on 
it, which was demolished at the dissolution of the abbeys, &c., 
.under his son Henry VI 11. The monarch's stone coffin served 
as a horse trough at the White Horse Inn. 

Thomas Parr, the son of John Parr, was born this year, (1488) 
at Alderbury, in the parish of Winnington, Shropshire, in the 
reign of Edward IV., and 200 years before the Revolution, which 
placed the Prince of Orange on the British throne as William III. 
At the advanced age of eighty years he renounced single blessed- 
ness, and married his first wife Jane, who, in the space of thirty- 
two years, produced him two children, both of whom died when 
young. At the age of 120 years, he became enamoured of Katherine 
Milton, whom he married, and had children to him. Two months 
previous to his death he was brought by Thomas, earl of Arundel, 
to Westminster, where he slept away most of his time. He died 
at Westminster, November 15th, 1632, aged 152 years. He lived 
in ten reigns, viz., Edward IV., Edward V., Richard III., Henry 
VII., Henry VIII., Edward VI., Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, 
James I., and Charles I. 
1489 Among the injunctions prescribed to the nuns of Appleton 
Roebuck, are the following : — That the prioress and all the sisters 
lodge nightly in the dorter, unless sick or diseased. That none of 
the sisters use the alehouse, or the waterside, where the course of 
strangers daily resort. That no sister bring in any man ! religious 
or secular, into their chambers, or any secret place by day or night, 
and that they take in no sojourners, unless children or old persons. 
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Thomas Savile, Esq., late of Hollingedge, by his will gave his chap. 
soul to Almighty God ; and his body to be buried in Sandal church, iv. 
and ordained that a chaplain do yearly celebrate there for ever ^ „ 
prayers for his soul, and the souls of Elizabeth his wife and Henry 1490 
his brother, for the sustenance of which said chaplain and his sue* 
cessors be appointed lands and tenements in Heaton of the yearly 
value of £4 and upwards. 

Was bom Henry, Lord Clifford, first Earl of Cumberland, and 1498 
the eleventh lord of the honour of Skipton ; he married lady Mar- 
garet Percy, sister to Henry, earl of Northumberland, on whose 
death, in consequence of a settlement, confirmed by act of par- 
liament, 27th Henry VIII., the whole Percy fee, equivalent in 
extent to half of Craven, became vested in the Cliffords. He was 
created an earl within two years after his accession to the estates 
and honours of the family, on which occasion " his journey to 
London, with thirty- three servants and as many horses, cost 
£7 15s. Id." He built the great gallery of Skipton castle. He was 
cut off by a premature death April ^2nd, 154'i, at the age of forty- 
nine, and was interred in the vault at Skipton. 

Algebra was first known in Europe in 1494. 

The first grammar printed in England was published by John 1497 
Holt, of Magdalen college, and usher of Magdalen school, in 
Oxford. It was entituled, " Lac Puerorum,'' and dedicated to . 
Morton, archbishop of Canterbury. 

The sum total of rents received at this time by the Northum- 1498 
berland family, for their manors and estates in Eibblesdale, extend- 
ing from Sallay abbey northward to Penigent, a district of nearly 
thirty miles, was £91 Is. S^-d. 

May 29, died at an advanced age, of the plague, at Cawood, 1*0^ 
Thomas Scot de Rolherham, archbishop of York, who was a native 
of Rotherbara. In September, 1480, he was translated from Lin- 
coln, was made Lord High Chancellor, but was afterwards com- 
mitted to prison. He was interred in York minster. 

The chapel at Headingley, near Leeds, and Copley chapel, near 
Halifax, were built about this period. 

The last mention of the family of Hockley, who built the hall 1601 
bearing their name in Lowerhead-row, Leeds, occurs in a deed of 
this date. 

The princess Margaret, Henry's eldest daughter, when on her 1508 
journey into Scotland, in order to consummate her marriage with 
James IV., visited York, accompanied by 600 lords, ladies, and 
esquires. — Feb. 11, died in childbed, (and soon after, the princess 
to whom she gave birth,) Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward 
IV^., and queen of Henry VII. by whose marriage the long-contend- 
ing houses of York and Lancaster were united, and England saved 
from those sanguinary conflicts which had so often deluged the 
kingdom in blood. 

Murderers were allowed at this time the " benefit of clergy ;'* 
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CHAP, and in Henry VIII. 's days, murders were compounded for in 
IV. Wales. The Persians never punished murderers for the first 
^jj offence; and during the Saxon heptarchy this crime was only 
1603 punished by fines. 

Christopher Baynbrigge, LL.D., was appointed dean of York. 
In 1507, he became bishop of Durham, and in 1508, archbishop 
of York, which diocese he held till 1514, when he was sent ambas- 
sador to Home, made cardinal, and poisoned by his steward, an 
Italian priest, whom he had disgraced with a blow. 

This year (1506) died Christopher Columbus, the great navi- 
gator, aged sixty-four. 
1507 Dr. Thomas Eobertson, celebrated for his learning, was bom at 
Wakefield this year. In 1546 he succeeded Dr. Thomas Knolles 
in the vicarage of his native place, and was afterwards appointed 
dean of Durham. 
1509 About this time kitchen gardens began to be cultivated in Eng- 
land ; vegetables having been prior to this time brought from the 
Netherlands. Previous to this date sugar was eaten with animal 
food, to correct its putrescency. 

Sir John de Normanville sold the manor of Coniston, in Craven, 
to William Malham, rector of Marton, and one of the clerks or 
masters in chancery. On the north-west side of Coniston moor is 
a place called Sweet Gap, where tradition reports that the inha- 
bitants of Gargrave made a stand against a party of Scottish 
invaders, and were cut off ahnost to a man : Gai^ave, according 
to the same tradition, had then seven churches, six of which the 
destroyers burnt, but spared the seventh, for the merit of being 
dedicated to their own national St. Andrew. 

Hugo Goes established the first printing press' at York, where 
his first production was the Pica or Pie, (an old book of liturgy) of 
the cathedral, with the following notice at the bottom of the title 
page : — " Impresmm Ehoraei^ per Hugonem Goes^ in Vico qui 
AppeUatur Stremgate, (Stonegate,) a.d. MDIX. 18 Die Mensis, 
Feb. The Breviary, or Daily Service of the Church, was however 
printed at Venice in 1493, twenty- two years after the introduction 
of the art into England. The York Manuel, by Wynkyn'de Worde, 
was also published in 1509, and the York Missal, in 1516. The 
" ManueV is very rare, — there is a remarkably fine copy of it in 
the library of earl Fitzwilliam, at Wentworth House. Hugo Goes, 
whp so early practised the typographic art in the city of York, was 
the son of an ingenious printer at Antwerp. 
1513 Before the battle of Flodden-field 500 soldiers were raised in the 
city and Ainsty of York, to march against the Sots, during the 
absence of Henry Vlll. then at the siege of Tournay in France. 
In the great battle which ensued, the Scottish king, James IV. 
was slain, and his body brought to York, and exposed to public 
view. To the fatal field of Flodden, in Northumberland, the York 
xegiment was led by Sir John Maundeville. 
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Cannon balls of stone were in use at this time — cannon were chap 
first made of iron in 1547 ; of brass in 1636 ; cannon shot made ^^- 
from iron are first mentioned in 1550. a.d. 

Dec. 22, Henry VIII. appointed the archbishop of York (Car- 1615 
diual Wolsey) to the chancellorship of England ; he being the 
pope's legate, became prime minister, and held at the same time 
the sees of York, Westminster, and Durham, with the abbeys of 
St. Alban's and Lincoln. 

Martin Luther began the Beformation in the church which ldi7 
Wickliff, nearly a century and a half before, had laboured so assi- 
duously to effect, but which was not established till March 30th, 
1534, when Henry VIII. sanctioned the ** Protestants," a name 
which originated in the Diet of Spires, a.d. 1520. Luther died 
in 1546. 

The tobacco plant is said to have been found by the Spaniards Id20 
in this year, in the island of Jucatan ; first brought into England 
by Ralph Lane, 1583 ; planted in many parts of England till pro- 
hibited by an act of parliament. It was allowed to be cultivated 
in Ireland in 1779. 

Bows and arrows superseded by muskets, which were now gene- 16^1 
rally introduced into the army. 

Illingworth chapel, in Ovenden, built on one acre of waste land is^o 
granted by Henry Savile, lord of Ovenden, to certain feoffees, in 
trust, that they should pay yearly to the lord one red rose. 

The chapel at Sowerby Bridge was built this year, and enlarged io26 
in 1682. 

The Attorney-general, on the 9th of October, prepared a bill of 1529 
indictment against Cardinal Wolsey, who was the pope s legate, 
archbishop of York, &o. He was in consequence ordered to depart 
from York-place palace, having first been commanded to resign 
the great seal. His furniture and plate were converted to the 
king's use. Amongst other things, when an inventory was taken 
of the archbishop's goods, were found 1000 pieces of fine Holland. 
His palace walls were covered with cloth of gold and silver. He 
had a cup-board of plate of massy gold, and all the rest of his riches 
and furniture were in proportion. 

On November 4th, 1530, Cardinal Wolsey was apprehended at 
York, on a charge of high treason, by order of Henry VIII., but as 
that tyrant had sent Wolsey a ring, accompanied by a gracious 
message, he, being on horseback when he met the king's mes- 
senger, instantly alighted, and throwing himself upon his knees 
in the mire, received in that abject condition that fallacious mark 
of his master's condescension. 

The wmvent of Esholt, in the parish of Otley, founded by Simon 1530 
de Ward, in the middle of the 12th century, was about this time 
abolished, with the smaller religious houses, and now only a few 
pointed arches remain in some of the offices, to attest that such an 
edifice once occupied the site. 
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CHAP. VALUE OF MONASTERIES IN YORKSHIRE DISSOLVED IN THE 26tH Y£AB 
^^- OF HENRY VIII, of £200 AND UPWARDS PER ANNUM. 

A.D. Name. When Founded. £. s. d. 

^^^ Beiland 1134 288 9 4 

Bolton, near Craven Henry I. 212 3 4 

Bridlington Do. 547 6 11 

De-Rupe 1147 224 2 5 

DeFontibus 1132 998 6 8 

Fumes 1127 805 16 5 

Gisbume Stephen 628 3 4 

Jerval Do. 234 18 5 

Kirkstall 1147 329 2 11 

Kirkham Henry I. 269 5 9 

Mary, St., (York)... William Rufus 1550 7 

Maulton, Old Stephen 257 7 

Melsa 1136 299 6 4 

Michael, St., (Hull) 1377 231 17 3 

Monks Burton 1186 2039 3 6 

Montegratide 1396 323 2 10 

Newburge 1145 3067 8 3 

Nostel Henry I. 492 18 2 

Pomfrait William the Conqueror, 337 14 8 

Rival 1132 278 10 2 

Rithal 351 14 6 

Selby William the Conqueror 729 12 6 

Walton Stephen 360 16 10 

Warter Henry I. 221 3 10 

Whitby William the Conqueror 437 2 9 

1587 In order to make some amends for the devastation caused in the 
city of York, by the suppression of religious houses, the court of 
the Lord President of the North was established in York, in the 
28th of Henry VIII. This court was to determine all cases on 
the north side of the Trent, but was annihilated by the civil wars 
in the reign of Charles I. 

1540 January 29. The surrender of the priory of Bolton, in Craven, 
by Richard Moone, the prior, and the fourteen canons, bears this 
date. After this, Bolton remained in the king's hands till April 
3rd, 1542, when the site and demesnes, together with many other 
estates, including the ad vow sons of the rectories of Keighley and 
Marton, were sold to Henry earl of Cumberland, for the sum of 
£2,490. 

Arthington priory, near Harewood, was surrendered by Elizabeth 
Hall and nine nuns, November 26th. This priory stood very plea- 
santly in a deep vale, near the river Wharf. The site was granted 
to Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury. 

Kirkstall abbey dissolved and sold with a number of other places, 
by king Edward VI. for £429 13s. 2d. The lead and timber only 
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were removed from the building. The ruins measured, from north chap. 
to south, 340 feet, and from east to west, 445 feet. ^^- 

Henry VIII. spent twelve days in York. On his approach to j^^. 
the city he was met by the archbishop and 300 of his clergy, in loil 
Barnsdale, who, on their knees, presented him with £600. The 
bishopric of Man was annexed to the diocese of York, at this 
period. 

The church of Bamoldswick bears this date, and is dedicated to 1543 
St. Mary. It stands upon the brink of a deep glen, whence it has 
obtained the name of Gill church. In a ditch near this edifice 
was found, several years ago, an old English tankard of wood, with 
a broad rim of copper, gilt, and richly chased, together with a small 
jar of bell metal. These were probably thrown there in some of 
the plundering incursions of the Scots. 

In the 34th of Henry VIII. an act was passed in favour of the 
citizens of York, which act recites, ** that the poor of that city were 
daily employed in spinning, carding, dyeing, weaving, Ac. for the 
making of coverlets, and that the same have not been made else- 
where in the same county till of late ; that this manufacture had 
spread itself into other parts of the county, and was thereby debased 
and discredited, and therefore it is enacted, that none shall make 
coverlets in Yorkshire but the people of York." 

Robert Holgate, archbishop of York, founded an hospital for ten 1544 
men and ten women, at Hemsworth, six miles from Pontefract 
The archbishop was deprived of his see by queen Mary because he 
was married. He was a native of Hemsworth. 

At this date good land was sold in England at one shilling per 
statute acre. 

Sir John Savile was bom this year at Bradley, in Stainland. 1545 
He was called to the bar in 1586, was made one of the barons of 
the exchequer in 1598, and about the same time one of the justices 
of assize. King James I. conferred on him the order of knight- 
hood in 1603; being then one of the judges who attended the 
kings coronation. He died Feb. 2nd, 1606. 

In a certificate of the archbishop of York and others, (beanng 1547 
this date) concerning chantries, &c. it is said, "in the parish of 
Halifax the number of houseling people is eight thousand five 
hundred, and is a great wide parish." Camden says, in 1574 
there were about 1*2,000 inhabitants in the parish, and "there 
were in it more human beings than beasts of every kind." 

The king's Free Grammar School at Pontefract, was originally 1549 
founded by Edward VI., and was endowed with the small salary of 
59s. to the master. In this state it continued till 1563, when 
complaint was made of the inattention and negligence of the 
schoolmaster to the Chancellor of the Di^chy of Lancaster, and, in 
consequence, the right to present a suitable xpaster was vested in 
the mayor and aldermen of Pontefract. 

VOL. I. P 
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CHAV. The Sweating Sickness, which either " mended or ended" its 
^^' victims in twenty-four hours, carried oflF many hundreds of the 
^ D. inhabitants of Leeds, York, and their neighbourhoods ; the funerals 
1050 at Swillington were increased from four to twenty-fiye, and aug- 
mented in the same ratio at Leeds and other places, 
lofii The first regular comedy performed in England was in this year. 
The first that we read of was at Athens, on a stage, 562 years 
before Christ ; twenty-seven years after which the first tri^dy was 
acted on a waggon by Thespis. The first theatre ever erected was 
that of Bacchus, at the same classic city. 

Leeds Grammar School was founded in the year 1552, by Sir 
William Sheaffield, priest 

1553 Sy ^^ ^^ 0^ parliament passed this year, the number of taverns 
or public-houses in the city and liberties of London was limited to 
forty, and those in Westminster to three. 

Michael Servetus, a French physician, first asserted the circula- 
tion of the blood ; which was fully confirmed by our own country- 
man Harvey, in 1628. 

When Mary, the eldest daughter of Henry VIII. became queen, 
she repealed the acts of her brother and father, and restored the 
Catholics to power, but they were turned out again in I55d by her 
sister Elizabeth, who attempted to extirpate the Catholic priests 
from her dominions, by making it death for them to be found in 
England, death to harbour them, and death for them to exercise 
their functions, so that about the 20th year of her reign the old 
priesthood was nearly extinct. 

1554 A law, enacted in the reign of Edward VI. which prohibited 
every one from making cloth, unless he had served an apprentice- 
ship of seven years, was now repealed, and this plain reason given, 
" that it had occasioned the decay of the woollen manufacture, 
and had. ruined several towns ;" but this law, iiyurious as it is 
represented to have then been, was revived during the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

1555 Died Bobert Farrar, the martyr, who was bom at Ewood, in 
Midgley. When a young man, he became a canon regular of the 
order of St. Austin. About 1583 he became chaplain to archbishop 
Cramqier, after whose example he married. He was the last prior 
of Nostel^ in Yorkshire, to which was annexed the prebend of 
£ramh£(m, in York cathedral. He surrendered his convent in 
1540, and had a pension of dSlOO per annum allowed him, which 
he received until his promotion to the bishopric of St. David*s. 
When Mary ascended the throne, he was examined for bis faith 
and doctrine by the bishop of Winchester and Dr. Morgan. He, 
refusing to renounce his heresies, schisms, and errors, was con- 
demned and burned at Caermarthen. 

1556 On May 10th, was interred Robert Holdesworth, LL.D. vicar of 
Halifax, who was murdered by thieves in the night. 
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. In the reign of Philip and Maiy, an act was passed in favour of chap. 
Halifax, which recites Uiat, " Whereas the town of Halifax heing, ^' 



planted in great waste and moors, where the fertility of the ground a.d. 
is not apt to bring forth any com nor good grass, but in rare places, l^^ 
and by exceeding and great industry of the inhabitants, who alto- 
gether live by Cloth Making, and the greater part of them neither 
getteth com, nor is able to keep a horse to carry wools, nor yet to 
buy much wool at once, but hath ever used to repair to the town <^ 
Halifax, and there to buy two or three stone, according to their 
ability, and to carry the same to their houses three, four, or five 
miles off, upon their heads and backs, and so to make the same 
either into yam or cloth, and to sell the same, and so to Buy more 
wool of the tcoolrdriver ; by means of which industry, the barren 
grounds in those parts be now much inhabited, and above 500 
householders there newly increased within these forty years past, 
which are like now to be undone, and driven to beggary by Reason 
of the late statute, (STth Hen. 8) that taketh away the wool-driver, so 
that now they cannot have their wool by the same small quantity 
or portions as they were wont to have ; and that also they are not 
able to keep any horses whereupon to ride, or fetch their wools 
further from them in other places^ unless some remedy may be pro- 
vided." It was therefore enacted, *' That it should be lawful to 
any person or persons, inhabiting within the parish of Halifax, to 
buy any wool or wools at such times as the clothiers may buy the 
same, otherwise than by engrossing and forestalling, so that the 
persons buying the same do cariy the said wools to the town of 
Halifax, and there to sell the same to such poor folks of that and 
other parishes adjoining, as shall work the same in doth or yam, 
to their knowledge, and not to tiie rich and wealthy clothier, or any 
other to sell again ; ofiEending against this act to forfeit double the 
value of the wool so sold," 

The " New Chapel," which stood near the North Bar, in Leeds, 
and which was a veiy old building, was purchased of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and used for a public grammar school till 1624. It is sup- 
posed to have been the chantry of St. Maiy, from which Lady-lane 
and Lady-well have their names. 

At this period the common bakehouse (Commune FumumJ in 
the Old Square, in Kirkgate, Leeds, was in existence, and is Uius 
spoken of by Thoresby and his commentators : — "At the upper 
end of Kirkgate, over against the prison, was that necessary evil in 
a populous town, a common bakehouse, which John Metcalf farmed 
of queen Elizabeth at £12. per annum, but which by the survey 
appeared to yield £120. per annum. James Ibbetson, Esq., built 
a square in i^e yard." 

In 1559, Christopher Ashbum was inducted vicar of Halifax; 
he was the first Protestant who held that benefice. 

Queen Elizabeth first appeared in silk stockings. The king of ]560 
France had worn the same fabric eighteen years before. 
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CHAP. April 23d. This is a memorable day in the calendar of genius, 
being at once that of the birth and death of Shakespeare, the great 

A.D. dramatic bard, of whom Dryden sajs, '* he was the man, who of 

1663 all modem, and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most * 
comprehensive soul." He was bom at Stratford-upon-Avon, in 
Warwickshire, where he died on his birth-day, 1614, aged 52. 

In the year 1564, there was a great flood in the Ouse at York, 
which swept away two arches of the bridge, with twelve houses that 
stood upon them. Several lives were lost in this inundation. ' 

lD6d Matthew Lister, M.D., was born at Thornton, in Craven, and 
became physician in ordinary to queen Anne of Denmark, by the 
recommendation of the illustrious Anne, countess of Pembroke, 
and afterwards to king Charles I., from whom he received the 
honour of knighthood in 1636 : he attained to the summit of 
medical honours by being appointed president of the College of 
Physicians. He died in 1657, at Burwell^ in Lincolnshire, 
aged 92. 

Sir John Clarke, buried December 9th, was priest of the ancient 
chapel which stood at the north end of Leeds Bridge, which was 
afterwards converted into a grammar school. 

1068 Roger Askham, a native of one of the Askhams, near York, died 
January 4th. He was celebrated tor his learning, and was tutor 
and Latin secretary to queen Elizabeth. His work, called ** The 
Schoolmaster," was published after his death by his widow, whom, 
with her children, he left in great distress. 

On October 11th, this year, died Roger Brook, of Halifax, aged 
133 years. 

Oct. 4. At a conference held at York, the cause of Maiy, queen 
of Scots was examined into. In January, 1569, she was impri- 
soned in Tutbury castle ; in 1586, it is said, she conspired against 
the life of her cousin, queen Elizabeth ; was removed to Fother- 
ingay castle in the same year, and was sentenced on the 25th of 
October to die. She was beheaded at Fotheringay, Feb. 8, 1587. 

1670 During queen Elizabeth's long and splendid reign, a conspiracy 
was formed to restore the Roman catholic religion, headed by the 
earls of Northumberland and Westmorland. The failure of this 
enterprise involved many of the conspirators in ruin, and on the 
27th of March, Simon Digby, John Fulthorpe, Robert Penneyman, 
and Thomas Bishop, were hanged, beheaded, and quartered on 
Knavesmire, near York. To strike terror into the citizens, the 
heads and four quarters of these insurgents were placed on the 
four principal gates of the city, and the other quarters were set up 
in different parts of the country. The earl of Westmorland 
escaped, but Northumberland was afterwards taken and beheaded 
August 22, 1572, on a scaffold, in the Pavement at York, and his 
head set on a high pole on Micklegate Bar. With his last breath 
he avowed the supremacy of the Pope, and declared the queen and 
her adherents to be heretics. This was the last rebellion which 
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had for its object the restoration of the Roman catholic religion in CHAP. 
England. ^^' 



April 1st, died at London, aged fifty-eight, John Cawood, who a.d. 
ranked high as a typographer in the reigns of queen Mary and 1^*^^ 
queen Elizabeth. He was a descendeot from an ancient family of 
that name, who were once lords of the manor of Cawood, near the 
city of York. He was a bountiful benefactor to, and an original 
member of, the StatioixerB* Company, and several times filled their 
high offices. He had exercised the art three or four years, when 
Grafton, who had obtained a patent from Henry VIII. to print 
the Bible, was deprived of his patent by queen Mary, which was 
bestowed on Cawood, who resided in St. Paul's church yard, and 
kept the sign of the Holy Ghost ! 

Silver ore was found in the township of Rimington , in Craven, 
which yielded after the rate of 261bs. of silver per ton. ^^ 

AprU 2. On this day was bom, at Folkstone in Kent, Dr. William id78 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, which impor- 
tant discovery he published in 1620. Before this time it was 
universally believed that the arteries, or vessels through which the 
blood flows from the heart, did not contain blood at all, but only 
air. Indeed nobody imagined there was any circulation of the 
blood, till Harvey demonstrated that the same blood which the 
veins brought to the heart, the arteries immediately carried away. 
He died at Hampstead, in the 81st year of his age, 

The advowson of the vicarage of Leeds was purchased by the loss 
parishioners, of Oliver Darueley for £130. 

The stone stairs, or ** Griece on the west syde of the bridge at 1083 
Ledes," were built this year with stone brought from '* Christall 
Abbaye," when labourers' wages were 6d. a day, whereas now, says 
Thoresby, *" they are hardly content with the double." These 
stairs led to ** the Tenturea" A pair of tenters were then about 
twenty-six or twenty-eight yards loug — cloth being generally made 
into " dozens" or short cloths, but about the year 1700, pieces of 
cloth upwards of sixty yards long were made. Near the *' Griece," 
was Plmbsey bridge, crossing to the *' Isle of Cinder." 

Corpus Christi Plays were annually performed at York till this ]084 
year by the ancient guild or fraternity of Corpus Christi, and the 
other free companies of that city. These theatrical exhibitions 
were performed on the festival of Corpus Christi in most of the 
cities and principal towns of England. 

The free grammar school of queen Elizabeth, at Halifiax, was 1080 
founded this year. Its total income is now upwards of £187 per 
annum. 

Famley-hall, erected by Sir William Denby, was taken down in 1086 
1756, and the materials sold. 

This year the burials at Leeds were tripled by the plague. At 1087 
Kothwell, in the following year, they increased from thirty-four to 
one hundred and twenty-seven. 
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CHAP. Tho most remarkable inatance of longevity we meet with in 
^- British registers is the following, copied from " Taylor's Annals of 
^i,^ Health and Longevity," where it is recorded that one Thomas 

1088 Cams, died January 28th this year, as appears by the parish 
register of St. Leonard s, Shoreditch, London, at the antediluvian 
age of 207 years. He was bom in the reign of Richard II., 1381, 
and lived in the reigns of twelve kings and queens of England. 
Taylor says, " the veracity of the above may be readily proved by 
referring to the above register." 

The first English newspaper was printed this year, called '' The 
English Mercury.'' 

The Spanish Armada, consisting of ISO ships, with 50,000 men, 
arrived in the English Channel, but were dispersed by a storm, 
July 27th, when many were wrecked, and others burnt and taken. 

1089 Coaches first brought into England. About the same time 
skewers gave place to pins in ladies' dresses, which was then con- 
sidered a luxury. 

John Thombuigh, S. T. P., was appointed dean of York. He 
held the bishoprics of Limerick and Bristol in ctmmendum, and 
was removed to the bishopric of Worcester in 1617. 

1000 That very useful philosophical and mathematical instrument 
the thermometer was invented about this time, by the celebrated 
Sanctorie. 

Howley Hall, in the parish of Batley, built by Sir John Savile, 
the first honorary alderman of Leeds, and after standing for a cen- 
tury and a half, the pride and admiration of the neighbourhood 
was, at the instigation of a faithless agent, blown up with gun- 
powder by order of the earl of Cardigan in 1780. 

1091 Henry, the fifth and last earl of Cumberland, was bom at Lon- 
desborough. He had the misfortune to see the banning of the 
great Rebellion, and the happiness to be taken from the calamities 
which followed. He was much favoured by king James and king 
Charles I., and died of a burning fever at one of the prebend's 
houses in York 1 643, and was interred at Skipton, amidst the 
*^ roar of arms," when his castle was held for the king, against all 
the assaults of the rebels, 

Wakefield grammar school was founded in the year 1592. 

1603 Land situated in or near the street called Bondgate, in Pen- 
tefract, was in this year sold for five shillings per acre. In 1825, 
land in Commercial-street, Leeds, was sold for fourteen guineas 
per square yard ; while land situate in the Market-place^ Man- 
chester, fetched the enormous sum of JglOO per square yard. 

Queen Elizabeth commanded the Roman catholics in York« to 
be present at three sermons preached in the cathedral of that city, 
by archbishop Matthew Hutton. At the first two sermons they 
behaved so obstreperously that it was found necessary to stop the 
mouths of some of them before silence could be obtained. At the. 
third sermon, there was a very great andience ; the lord president. 
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the queen's council, the lord mayor and aldermen, and the prin* chap. 
cipal gentry of the county being present, yet the catholics stopped ^* 
their ears rather than listen to the venerable prelate s discourse. 



A.D. 



William Witham, of Ledston, was popularly supposed to be 1603 
bewitched to death by one Mary Pannel, who, having been long 
celebrated for supposed sorceries, was aocuaed and convicted at 
York in 1603, and executed on a hill near Ledston-hall» to this 
day called Mary Pannel Hill. In the reign of James I. nine-tenths 
of the commerce of the kingdom consisted of woollen goods. Most 
of the cloth was exported raw, and was dyed and dressed by the 
Dutch, who it is said gained £700,000 a year by this employment. 
A proclamation against exporting cloth in a raw state had succeeded 
so ill during one year, by the refusal of the Dutch to buy the 
dressed cloth, that great murmurs arose against it 

The Yorkshire Tragedy, attributed to the pen of Shakspeare, is 16! )4 
" founded on facts/' which occurred this year at GaJverley Hall, 
near Bradford, the residence for six centuries of a fiunily of its own 
name. The story is as follows : Walter Calverley, the son and heir 
of William Calverley, Esq., married at the close of the 16th cen- 
tury, Fhilipa, daughter of Sir John Brooke, by whom he had issue 
three sons, William, Walter, and Henry. Dissipation and other 
vices in the head of this ill-fated family, had plunged them into 
extreme embarrassments, and under the influence of intoxication, 
jealousy, or intolerable apprehension that his children would be- 
come beggars, he came to the desperate resolution to be himself 
their murderer. The intelligence that his brother had been com- 
mitted to prison in consequence of a security given for Walter, 
brought on the crisis which he had contemplated, and observing 
his oldest son, a boy four years old, at play in the galleiy of Cal- 
verley hall, the unnatural father rushed upon him, and inflicted 
two or three wounds with his dagger. He then seized upon the 
bleeding child, and carried him to the room of his mother, who was 
asleep, while the nurse was dressing another of the children in the 
room. The unhappy mother, roused from her slumbers by the 
violent entiy of her husband, soon became aware of the danger 
which threatened her children, and endeavoured to save the second 
child from his fury, but all her efforts were in vain, and he 
plunged the reeking dagger into its heart, while clasped in its 
mother's arms. His fury was then directed against his lady, and 
he inflicted upon her several severe wounds. Still unsatiated with 
blood, he took bis horse and rode off for the village where his infant 
child was at nurse, but as he entered the place, he was thrown from 
his horse, and secured by a servant, who had been dispatched after 
him. On the following day he was taken before Sir John Savile, 
of Howley, and Sir Thomas Bland, knights, two of the magistrates 
of the West-Biding, in whose presence he confessed his crime, 
adding, that he had harboured the intention of killing his children 
for two years past, and that *' the reason that moved him there- 
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CHAP, unto was, for that his wife had many times heretofore uttered 
1^' speeches, and given signs and tokens unto him whereby he might 
^„ easily perceive and conjecture, that the said children were not by 
1604 him begotten, and that he had found himself to be in danger of 
his life sundry times by his said wife." At the close of the- ex- 
amination, he was committed to gaol, but as the plague then raged 
in York, he was sent to Wakefield. Subsequently he was removed 
to York, where he was brought to trial, but refused to plead either 
guilty or not guilty ; " he was adjudged to be pressed to death ; 
according to which judgment he was executed in the castle, at 
York, the 5th of August, 1604." The innocent lady of this high- 
born malefactor recovered from her wounds, and his son Henry 
succeeded to the estate and chattels, the latter of which, his father, 
by refusing to plead on his trial, had saved from forfeiture. The 
estate remained in the Calverley family till the year 1754, when 
Sir Walter Calverley, who took the name of Blackett, sold the 
manor and estate of Calverley to Thomas Thornhill, of Fixby, Esq., 
by whose heir, Thomas Thornhill, Esq., of Fixby, in Yorkshire, 
and Riddlesworth, in Norfolk, it is still possessed. The hall is 
now occupied by a number of labouring families in separate 
tenements. 

The vicar of Calverley and five of his parishioners executed a 
certificate which was presented to the judges of assize at York, 
wherein they declared " that Robert Hare, Isabella Hare, his 
mother, Ann Brigg and Elizabeth Birkenshaye, all of their own 
parish, were vehemently suspected of the devilish art of witchcraft," 
and that they had done much hurt and mischief to their neigh- 
bours for the space of twenty years past. The object of this depo- 
sition was to " root out abominable witchcraft ;" but whether it 
had any reference to the horrid mui-ders just committed by their 
landlord at Calverley hall, is not recorded. 

November 5. The horrible conspiracy called the Gunpowder 
Plot was to have been put in force this day, in order to overturn 
the Protestant government in Church and State, by blowing up 
the parliament house, and with it the Protestant members, but it 
was providentially discovered and prevented. Several Jesuits and 
other catholics, implicated in the affair, were executed in the fol- 
lowing year. 
1607 In^this year a number of Roman coins and moulds were found 

at Lingwell-gate, near Wakefield. 
1612 The church of Burnsal, in Craven, was repaired and beautified 
by Sir William Craven, knight, and alderman of the city of 
London. He also erected and endowed a grammar school in the 
village. He was born at Appletrewick, in the parish of Burnsal, 
of poor parents, who consigned him to a common carrier for his 
conveyance to London, where he entered into the service of a 
mercer-draper, and, by diligence and frugality, raised himself to 
wealth and honour. In 1611 he was chosen lord- mayor of London. 
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Robert Cooke, B.D., (otherwise Qale,) said to have been the chap. 
most noted disputant of his time, was vicar of Leeds, and died ^^- 
January Ist this year. Of his brother and successor, Alexander ^ j^^ 
Cooke, B.D., Wood, the author of Athenae Oxoniensis, says, " that 1614 
be was admirably read in the controversies between the Protestants 
and PapistB. veiLd in the fathen and achoolmen. wittj and inge- 
nious, but a great Calvinist !" He died in June, 1632. 

This year died William Shakspeare, aged 53; Cervantes in 1616 
1620, aged 69; Camden in 1623, aged 72; Ben Johnson (or 
Jonson) in 1637; Sir Heniy Spelman in 1641 ; Inigo Jones in 
1651 ; Milton in 1674, aged 66 ; and Butler (Hudibras) in 1680. 

James I. granted the castle of Knaresborough to his son Charles, 
who succeeded to the throne in 1625. It was bravely defended by 
the town's people against the besieging forces under Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, the parliamentarian general. 

This year James I. issued his royal proclamation, called " The 1617 
Book of Sports," which he ordered to be read in all churches, for 
the purpose of legalising and encouraging the exercise of gymnastic 
and other sports and games after divine service on Sunday after- 
noons. — The inhabitants of the city and county petitioned in vain 
for the establishment of an University in York. 

July 5, James Hay, first Baron Hay, by patent, was created 1G18 
Viscount Doncaster, a title which became extinct in 1660; but in 
1663 James Fitz-Roy, (who assumed the name of Scot,) natural 
son of Charles II., was created earl of Doncaster, by patent, 
February 14. He was beheaded in 1685, when the title was for- 
feited, but was restored to his heir, Francis Scot, third earl of 
Dalkeith, March 23, 1743. 

In the year 1618, James Savary, a native of France, obtained a 
patent for a steam engine of his own invention. 

At this time there was a park at Bingley, and a castle near the 
church, on a hill called Baily-hill. 

Dr, Williams, dean of Westminster, and subsequently archbishop 1620 
of York, received the seals of office, which were taken from the 
learned Lord Chancellor Bacon, who was convicted of bribery, 
sentenced to pay a fine of £40,000, and to be imprisoned during 
the king's pleasure. 

A Board of Trade was instituted by James I. One of the rea- 
sons assigned in the commission was " to remedy the low price of 
wool, which begat complaints of the decay of the woollen manufac- 
ture." Though the price of wool afterwards rose to 33s. a tod (28 
lbs.), nine- tenths of the commerce of the kingdom consisted of 
woollen goods. The exportation of wool was forbidden by procla- 
matioD, and the company of Merchant Adventurers, by patent, 
possessed the sole commerce of the woollen manufacture. 

The Leeds Grammar School was built by Mr. Harrison, its 1624 
munificent benefactor. 
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ciiAP. The Rev. Samuel Pullen, afterwards archbishop of Tuam, was 
^^* first master of the Leeds Grammar School. 
A.I). John Lake was bom at Halifax, where he received his first 

1624 education at the Grammar School; thence he was sent to St. 
John*s college, Cambridge, where, before he was thirteen years of 
age, he took the degree of B.A. In 1660 he was, after much oppo- 
sition, inducted vicar of Leeds. On October 9th, 1680, he was 
installed archdeacon of Cleveland, and consecrated bishop of Sodor 
and Man in 1682. He was translated to Biistol in 1684, and to 
Chichester in 1685. He died August 30th, 1689, and was buried 
in St. Botolph*s church, London. 

1625 An act passed for the incorporation of the master manufacturers 
of Sheffield, by the name of the Company of Cutlers of Hallam- 
shire. 

Died James I, after reigning over England twenty-two years, in 
the 57th year of his age. He was succeeded by his second son 
Charles I., king of England and Scotland, whom he sent for in the 
extremity of his sickness, and exhorted him to persevere in the 
Protestant religion. 

1626 The borough of Leeds was incorporated by Charles I. The first 
mayor was Sir John Savile, afterwards Lord Savile, whose arms, 
known by the name of '^HvUarts" were adopted by the town. 
John Clayton, Esq., was the first recorder, and George Bannister 
the first town clerk. 

1628 June 5th, the south-east pinnacle and comer of the steeple of 
Halifax church were struck off by lightning, and the stones which 
fell broke down much of the timber, slate, and battlement. 

1629 The Leeds Workhouse, then called the House of Correction, was 
built this year, and enlarged in 1636, and again in 1736. 

1680 Armley Chapel of Ease was built about this time, but was not 
consecrated as a burial place till 1674. In 1765 the vicar of Leeds 
and the inhabitants had a long contest for the presentation to this 
chapel, and the Lord Chancellor decreed in favour of the former in 
1766. 

1631 The Manor of Wakefield was granted by the crown to the earl 
of Holland, whose daughter, about twenty years afterwards, was 
married to Sir Gervase Clifton, knight and hart., to whom he gave 
the manor of Wakefield as her marriage portion. Not long after- 
wards Sir Gervase Clifton sold it to Sir Christopher Clapham, 
whose heirs again disposed of it in 1700 to the duke of Leeds, in 
the possession of whose family it still remains. 

1682 In the Leeds parish register of this date (November ii. or xx.) is 
this note, " Eichard Sawer of Vicar-lane, had two strange children 
baptized, named Richards: Duere et Mirare'' Tradition reports 
them to have been joined together, having but one body below the 
navel. 

1633 The contests between king Charles I. and the parliament shook 
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Yorkshire to its centre ; but before thej had commenced, the king chap. 
was entertained three days in 'York, on his way from Scotland. ^^- 
While in York he knighted the lord mayor, the recorder, and the ^.d. 
archbishop 8 son. Charles I. visited Pontefract, when he created 1893 
Sir John Savile, knight^ high steward of the honour of Pontefract, 
and by letters patent, advanced him to the dignity of a baron of the 
realm, by the title of baron Savile of Pontefract. His son inherited 
the title, and was created earl of Sussex, but the family became 
extinct in his grandson James. 

The corporation of Hull sent two casks of sturgeon, with a butt 
of sack, to the archbishop of York, who, in return, sent " two 
loyely bucks," as venison for the mayor and aldermen. 1634 

St. John's church, in Leeds, built by John Harrison, Esq., of 
Pawdmyre, who commenced it in 1631, and finished it in 1634, 
having endowed it with £80 per annum, besides £10 a year for 
repairs. It was consecrated September 21st, 1634, by archbishop 
Neile. The first minister was the Be v. Robert Todd, M.A., who 
was suspended on the very day he commenced his function. 

This year the Corporation Charter of Halifax parish and the 
government of the workhouse was granted. In 1635 orders were 
made for such strangers as were likely to become chargeable to the 
town to be removed. Such as kept them in their families contrary 
to order were fined or compelled to give security that they should 
not become chargeable to the town. Those who were convicted of 
swearing, using or keeping gaming-houses, and tipling at unseason- 
able hours, were fined ; such as embezzled or spoiled their work, 
or were idle, unruly, or made a practice of begging, were whipped, 
set to work, or sent to their place of settlement. ie85 

Sir Arthur Ingram's house at Temple-Newsam was burnt down, 
and '* household stuff," worth £4000, consumed. 

The plague raged at Hull till 1638, and carried off 2730 per- 
sons, besides leaving as many more in extreme want, but collec- 
tions were made for the surviving sufferers throughout England. 

Hunslet chapel was built this year, and enlarged in 1734. 1636 

Died at Copgrove, near Knaresbro', aged 86 years, the Rev. John 1787 
Wincupp, who was the rector of Copgrove church fifty-four years. 
He was never plaintiff or defendant in any law-suit. He lived fifty- 
two years with his wife, by whom he had six children, not one of 
whom died during his life. .^^^ 

In the chapel yard of Ribston is placed a very curious sepiQchral 
monument of a standard-bearer of the 9th Roman Legion, which 
was dug up in the year 1630 in Trinity gardens, near Micklegate, 
in York. The stone is six feet high, and two feet in breadth — the 
top of an angular form : near the bottom of the stone is a Latin 
inscription, above which stands the figure of a Roman soldier, with 
the ensign of a cohort or manipulus in his right hand, and a corn 
meter in his left, (corn* being once part of the pay of a Roman 
soldier.) The inscription is thus translated : — '* L. Lucius Rufinus 
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CHAP, of Vienne, son of Lucius of the Voltinian tiibe, (and) standard- 

^' bearer of the 9th Legion for twenty-eight years, is buried here." 

Aj>. Brian Fairfax, Esq., rescued this antique relic from being demo- 

163S lished by the workmen, who had broken it in the middle, and were 

about to preparo it for building-stone. 

It appears from the household book at Skipton castle, that the 
luxuries of life wero extremely dear at this time ; there is an item 
which says, *' Paid for four score lb. of sugar for my lady, £4,'* but 
all the common necessaries of life were very cheap ; animal food in 
particular, bore a low price; a fat wether would not have purehased 
two pounds of sugar. Another item in 1633-4 says "Paid to 
Captayne Robinson, by my lord's command for writing letters of 
news to his lordship for half a year, £5." 
1639 About this time, John Harrison, Esq., the great benefactor to 
Leeds, purehased Hockley hall, in that town, which was made of 
wood, and of a very antique form ; instead of deal boards for floors, 
oak planks were used, and of such a thickness that joists were 
made of them for part of the new brick building that succeeded it 
in name and place. This building he gave to pious uses. Alder- 
man Harrison also founded the hospitd near St. John's churoh, in 
Leeds. In the " Commissioners," Report of Charities the date 
1653 is quoted. 

CHAPTER V. 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CIVIL WARS, IN THE REIGN OF 

CHARLES I. 

1689 Eight years after Charles had mounted the British throne, and 
to ^ before evil advisers had embroiled him with his parliament and 
people, he visited the city of York, on his way from Scotland to 
London, and received a loyal and cordial welcome. Six years 
afterwards, on the 39th of Maroh, 1639, the Scots having broken 
out into open rebellion, the king came down to York, on an expe- 
dition against the insurgents. During the king's residence in 
York, he kept the festival called " Maunday Thursday," in the 
cathedral. Having spent a month in York, his majesty and his 
nobles at the head of the army marehed towards Scotland. On his 
approach the Scots laid down their arms and swore allegiance. 
Next year, when the king had disbanded his army, the earl of 
Leven and the marquis of Montrose entered England at the bead 
of the Scotch army, on hearing of which the king left London and 
came to York, where he convened a great council of all the peers 
of England to meet and attend his majesty there. 

On the d4th Sept. 1640, the great assembly of peers met in the 
deanery, at York, the hall of which was tastefully hung with 
tapestry, and the kings chair of state was placed upon the half 
pace of the stairs, at the upper end of the hall, whence his majesty 
delivered a speech, in whioh he announced his intention to call a 
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parliament in the course of the present year; he asked council al cuap. 
the same time of the peers, in what way to treat a petition for a. ^' 



redress of grievances which he had received from the Scotch inva- a4>. 
ders, and how his army should be kept on foot and maintained ^^^ 
until the supplies from parliament might be had for that purpose. 
While the sitting of the peers continued, which was from the *24th 
of September to the 18th of October, commissioners were employed 
in negotiating a peace with the Scotch^ at Ripon ; but these nego- 
tiations produced merely a cessation of hostilities until the meet- 
ing of parliament. The long parliament assembled on the drd of 
November, 1640, and immediately proceeded to vote down the 
Council Court of York, and to impeach Strafford and Laud, the 
king's chief advisers. Lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants of coun- 
ties, who had exercised powers for the national defence, not 
authorized by statute, were declared delinquents. Sheriffii, who 
had been employed to assess ship money, and the jurors and 
oj£cers of the customs, who had been employed in levying tonnage 
and poundage, as well as the holders of monopolies by patents, 
were brought under the same vague charge, and the latter were 
expelled the house of commons. The judges who had given their 
votes against Hampden, in the trial of ship money, were accused 
before the peers ; and in a few weeks such a revolution was pro- 
duced in the government, by the house of commons, seconded by 
the peers, that the kingly power, which had been almost omnipo- 
tent, was in danger of being reduced to insignificance. These 
measures naturally placed the parliament at issue with the king, 
and the differences between the conflicting authorities continued 
to increase during the years L640 and L641, till an open rupture 
became unavoidable. 

In the early part of 1642 the king, with his son Charles, prince 
of Wales, the duke of York, and several noblemen, left London, 
and on the 18th of Maich arrived at York, where he was received 
by the nobility and gentry of the north with suitable demonstra- 
tions of loyalty. His msgesty's first care, on his arrival in York- 
shire, was to secure the vast magazines in the fortress of Hull, 
consisting of all the arms and ammunition of the forces levied 
against the Scots; with this view he repaired to that port in 
person, and required Sir John Hotham, the governor, who had re- 
ceived his commission from the parliament, to deliver up the posses- 
sion. Sir John, perceiving that matters were drawing to a crisis, 
shut the gates, and refused to admit the king, though he requested 
leave^to enter with twelve persons only^^ Charles slept that night 
at Beverley, and the next day he returned to York, having previ- 
oudy declared Hotham a traitor. 

Civil war seemed now inevitable. The armies which had been 
rai^^ for the service of Ireland, were openly enlisted by the pa^ 
liament to fight against their king, and the command of them 
was given to the earl of Essex. The queen, on the other hand, 
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CHAP, departed the kingdom, and sold the crown jewels in Holland, to 
^- purchase a cargo of arms and ammunition. The king still re- 
A.n. mained at York, where he employed himself with great activity in 
164*2 rousing his adherents to arms. Negotiations still proceeded, and 
parliament presented for his acceptance nineteen propositions, in 
which the privileges of parliament so far outweighed the preroga- 
tives of the crown, that they were deemed wholly inadmissible : — 
** Should I grant these demands," said the king, " I may be waited 
on bareheaded ; I may have my hand kissed ; the title of majesty 
may be continued to me, and the king's authority signified by both 
houses, may still be the stile of your commands ; I may have swords 
and maces carried before me ; and please myself with the signs of 
a crown and a sceptre ; but as to true and real power, I should 
remain but the outside, but the picture, but the sign of a king." 
Charles accordingly resolved to support his authority by arms. 
His towns, he said, were taken from him ; his ships, his arms, his 
money ; but there still remained to him a good cause, and the 
hearts of his loyal subjects, which, with God s blessing, he doubted 
not, would recover all the rest. 

Having constituted the earl of Cumberland supreme commander 
of his forces, and appointed Sir Thomas Glemham governor of 
York, his miyesty, after a residence of five months, took his depar- 
ture for the south, and erected his royal standard at Nottingham, 
on the 25th of August. Sir Thomas Fairfax, of Denton, and cap- 
tain Hotham, son of the governor of Hull, at the head of a body of 
forces in the service of parliament, advanced from the west so far 
towards York as to fortify Tadcaster and Wetherby, and twice 
repulsed Sir Thomas Glemham, in two vigorous assaults which he 
made on their forces, in the latter of these places. The garrison 
at Wetherby consisted of only 300 foot and forty horse, under Sir 
Thomas Fairfax. This handful of brave men, unused to the vigi- 
lance of the camp, was surprised by 800 horse and foot from York, 
and the attack being made early in the morning, the guard were 
found sleeping at their post. — •* For," says Sir Thomas, " at the 
beginning of the war, men were as impatient of duty as they were 
ignorant of it." The general, however, was awake, and with" the 
assistance of four men held the enemy at bay, till more of the 
guards were got ^to arms. A smart engagement then ensued, in 
which the assailants were repulsed. The attack was soon renewed ; 
but in the midst of the conflict Fairfax's magazine was blown up, 
and produced so tremendous an explosion, that the royalists, be- 
lieving that the parliamentary forces had cannon, retreated to York. 
The success of the parliamentarians induced the loyal party in 
Yorkshire to solicit succour from the earl of Newcastle, who had 
raised a considerable force in the north. The earl immediatelv 
marched to their assistance, and on the 30th of November arrived 
at York, with 6000 men and ten pieces of artillery. The earl of 
Cumberland then resigned his commission to the earl of Newcastle, 
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who, after having staid only three days in York, to refresh his CHAP, 
troops, marched out with 4000 men and seven pieces of cannon, to ^- 
attack the enemy at Tadcaster. At the same time the earl sent his a.d. 
lieutenant-general, the earl of Newport, with 2000 men, to attack ^^^ 
Wetherby. In both these expeditions, the royalists were successful, 
and the king s affairs began to wear a more promising aspect. 

At the beginning of the year 1 643, Leeds, Wakefield^ Skipton, 
and Knaresborough, were all in the hands of the royalists, and 
Bradford, which had stood a siege, surrendered to them after the 
battle of Ad Walton. On the 22nd of February, the queen landed 
at Bridlington Quay, with 38 pieces of canon, and 10,000 stand of 
small arms. The earl of Newcastle set out from York to meet her, 
and conveyed her majesty with the military stores to that city, 
where she remained three months. For this service he was created 
a marquis. Early in the following year, Fairfax, having gained a 
considerable victory over the royalist force near Selby, was joined 
by the Scotch general, the earl of Leven, who, with their united 
forces commenced the blockade of York, on the 19th of April. The 
parliamentary army not being sufficiently numerous to invest the 
city, the northern side remained open ; and the earl of Newcastle 
having between four and five thousand cavalry in the place, could 
by means of a bridge over the Ouse, transport them to either side 
of the river, and attack any corps that he might see divided from 
the rest. The earl of Manchester, however, soon after arrived with 
his troops, consisting of 6000 foot, and 3000 horse, provided with 
12 field pieces, took a position near Bootham Bar, towards Clifton, 
and thus completely invested the city. 

The siege of York was now vigorously prosecuted by the parlia- Siege of 
mentary generals with an army of from twenty to thirty thousand ^^^^' 
men ; several batteries opened against the place, particularly one 
on a hill near Walmgate Bar, whence four pieces of cannon played 
incessantly on the tower, castle, and city, while the garrison, and 
armed inhabitants, from their different platforms, kept up a heavy 
fire on the works of the besiegers. The siege was pressed forward 
with great spirit, and with various success, till the dOth of June, in 
the evening of which day the besiegers, to their surprise and con- 
sternation, received information, that Prince Rupert, with an army 
of twenty thousand men, was advancing to the relief of the city, 
and would that night take up his quarters at Knarsborough and 
Borough bridge. The parliamentary generals, having called a council 
of war, resolved to raise tbe siege. Accordingly, on the first of July, ^he Siege 
they drew off from their entrenchments before the city, and march- raised, 
ed to Hesseymoor, six miles west of York. His Royal Highness, 
aware of this movement, caused only a body of horse to face the 
enemy, at Skipbridge, and interposing the Ouse between him and 
the adverse army, safely joined his forces to those of the Marquis 
of Newcastle. His arrival in York produced the most unfeigned 
demonstrations of joy, and a council of war was immediately csdled. 
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CHAP, in which the Marqnis of Newcastle, having received intelligence 
^' that dissensions prevailed amongst the parliamentarian generals, 
A,o, who were ahout to separate, and expecting at the same time a 
1044 further reinforcement of 5000 men, under Colonel Clavering, gave 
it as his decided opinion, that it was unnecessary and inexpedient 
at the present moment to hazard an engagement To this reason- 
ing, Frince Rupert, whose martial ardour was not sufficiently 
tempered with prudence, insisted upon the propriety of an immedi- 
ate attack, and strengthened his reasons by asserting that he had 
positive orders from the king to bring the enemy to action. Fair- 
fax, and the other generals of the parliamentary army, were divided 
in their opinions. " The English," says Fairfax, in his memoirs, 
" were for fighting ; the Scots for retreating, to gain, as they 
alleged, both time and place of more advantage. This latter being 
resolved on, we marched for Tadcaster, which made the royalists 
advance the faster. Lieutenant-general Cromwell, Lesley, and 
myself were appointed to bring up the rear. We sent word to the 
generals that it was necessary to make a stand, or else, the enemy 
having this advantage, might put us in some disorder ; but by the 
advantage of the ground we were on we hoped to make it good till 
they came back to us, which they did. The place was Majbston 
Fields. 

This action, (says Hume) fought on the 2nd of July, 1644, was 
Maraton obstinately disputed between the most numerous armies that were 
Fields. ever engaged during the course of these wars : nor were the forces 
on each side much different in number. Fifty thousand British 
troops were led to mutual slaughter ; and the victory seemed long 
undecided between them. Prince Rupert, who commanded the 
right wing of the royalists, was opposed to Cromwell, who conducted 
the choice troops of the parliament, inured to danger under that 
determined leader, animated by zeal, and confirmed by the most 
rigid discipline. After a short combat, the cavalry of the royalists 
gave way ; and such of the infantry as stood near them were like- 
wise borne down, and put to flight. Newcastle's regiment alone, 
resolute to conquer or perish, obstinately kept their ground, and 
maintained by their dead bodies the same order in which they had 
at first been ranged. In the other wing, St. Thomas Fairfax and 
Colonel Lambert, with some troops, broke through the royalists ; 
and transported by the arbour of pursuit, soon reached their victo- 
rious friends, engaged also in the pursuit of the enemy. But after 
that tempest was passed, Lucas, who commanded the royalists in 
this wing, restoring order to his broken forces, made a furious at- 
tack on the parliamentary cavalry, threw them into disorder, pushed 
them upon their own infantry, and put the whole wing to route. 
When ready to seize on their carriages and baggage, he preceived 
Cromwell, who was now returned from the pursuit of the other 
wing. Both sides were not a little surprised to perceive that they 
must renew the combat, for that victory which each of them thought 
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they had already obtained. The front of the battle was now exactly chap. 
counter-changed ; and each army occupied the ground which had ^ V- 
been possessed by the enemy at the beginning of the day. This a.u. 
second battle was equally furious and desperate with the first ; but 16^ 
after the utmost efibrts of courage by both parties, victory wholly 
turned to the side of parliament. The prince s artillery was taken 
and the whole royalist army pushed off the field of battle. 

The king's forces fought without their bands and scarfs, and the 
parliamentary troops with a piece of white paper or handkerchief in 
their hats ; the watch word of the former was •• Ood and the King,*' 
and of the latter, '* God with i«." 

This battle sealed the fate of the royal cause. The day after the 
brave Marquis of Newcastle resolved to quit the kingdom ; and 
Prince Eupert drew his army from the city of York, and marched 
into Lancashire. In this state of desertion, Sir Thomas Glemhani, 
the governor, was reduced to the painful necessity of surrendering 
the city, which he did thirteen days after the battle of Marston 
Moor, on the most honourable terms. The siege of York had con- 
tinued nearly thirteen weeks, during which time the city had 
sustained twenty-two assaults, and between four and five thousand 
of the enemy had perished before its walls. On its surrender, the 
parliamentary generals entered the city in solemn procession, and 
went directly to the cathedral, where a psalm was sung, and the 
following day was observed as a day of general thanksgiving. York, 
being thus subjected to the parliament, Lord Ferdinando Fairfajc 
was made its governor ; and he, and his son, the general, sumamed 
the hero of the commonwealth, received commissions to reduce all 
the garrisons in this county that still held out for the King — a 
commission which in a short time they effected. After the whole 
kingdom was brought under subjection to the parliament, York was 
dismantled of its garrison, with the exception of Clifford s tower, 
of which the lord-mayor was appointed governor, and continued to 
hold that commission for several years. 

February 10th, in 1640, Judge Berkley was arrested on his seat 
in the Court of King's Bench, and sent to prison for having given 
his opinion in favour of ship money ; and in 1643 he was fined 
de 10,000. 

This year a bill passed for removing all bishops from their seats 1640 
in parliament ; and in the following year it was enacted that all 
deans and chapters should be abolished, and their lands be appro- 
priated to the advancement of learning. 

The Earl of Newcastle having received the command of the royal 1642 
army, commenced his operations by marching from York with 4000 
men, and seven pieces of cannon, to attack the town of Tadcaster, Battle of 
where the parliamentary general. Sir Thomas Fairfax, was posted I'^^^aster. 
with 700 troops. The earl began his attack upon Sir Thomas's 
works about eleven o'clock in the morning, and continued it till 
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dnsk without intermission, during which time 40,000 musket shots 
were discharged, besides the fire from the artillery ; but the 
slaughter bore no proportion to the shot expended, as the numbers 
kiUed on both sides did not exceed 300. The ammunition of the 
loyalists failing, they were obliged to desist, with the intention to 
renew the attack on the following day, when a further supply 
should arrive irom York. The disparity of force disinclined Sir 
Thomas Fairfax to hazard another day's engagement, he retreated 
to Selby and Gawood during the night, and the followii^ morning 
the royalists entered Tadcaster without opposition. 

The only person of any note who fell in the battle of Tadcaster 
was captain Lister, who was shot by a bullet in the head ; and, 
relating to whom, Thoresby mentions the following remarkable in- 
stance of filial affection: — ^The captain's son, passing through 
Tadcaster, some years after the battle, finding the sexton at work 
in the choir, inquired where his father (captain Lister) was buried? 
To which the sexton replied by shewing him a skull, just dug up, 
which he averred was the head of the captain. On examining the 
skull, a bullet was found lodged in it, and this testimony to the 
truth of the grave-digger's words so struck the young man, that he 
sickened at the sight, and died soon after. 

The town of Bradford being garrisoned by the parliamentary 
forces, a large party of royalists from Leeds encamped in December 
on that part of the common called UndercUff, and prepared to 
storm the town, which they did with great vigour, but were beaten 
off. On the 18th of that month, however, it received another visit 
from Leeds, where the earl of Newcastle then was. This force 
was commanded by Goring, Sir William Savile, and others, whose 
first object of assault appears to have been the church, which was 
really the fortress of the town, and more espacially the steeple, 
which the townsmen had hung round with woolsacks. On this 
quarter the royalists made a furious assault, during which Goring 
himself was once in the enemy's hands, but was rescued by a 
charge of his own troops. During this attack, a young man of 
family, Sir John Harp, meaning to surprise the church, turned 
out of the road to the left, and attempted to force his way through 
a house ; but being abandoned by his men, was compelled to ask 
quarter, which was barbarously refused, and was slain on the spot. 
This cruel act, as might have been foreseen, was afterwards remem- 
bered. Again the royalists were beaten off, and returned to Leeds ; 
soon after which Fairfax, who began to perceive the value of such 
determined spirits, took possession of the town in person. 

The earl of Newcastle's army was now at Wakefield, in the 
direction of which Fairfax marched out and offered him battle. 
This brought on the action of Adwalton Moor, which terminated 
in the total defeat and route of the parliamentarian forces. The 
old Lord Fairfax fled to Bradford ; while Sir Thomas took the 
road to Halifax ; but finding the way open, he returned on the 
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fi^owing day with the remains of his diyision to Bradford, where chap. 
Newcastle prepared to besiege them in form. V. 

Bradford, surrounded by high grounds, is a most untenable ^^ "j^ ' 
place against a r^[ular siege with cannon, which Newcastle, whose 1642 
head-quarters were at Bowling hall, now brought to bear on the 
town, church, and steeple, the last of which was again protected 
by woolsacks. Fairfax now saw his danger, and determined to ^^^^^^ 
make his escape by a sally ; this he effected with considerable loss, Bradford, 
and fought his way to I^eeds, from whence he retreated to Hull. 
In this sally, near the summit of the hill, on the way from Brad- 
ford to Leeds, Lady .Fairfax, who had bravely accompanied her l^-j.^,. 
husband through tbe campaign, was taken prisoner on horseback ; fax taken 
but was generously sent back with an escort by Newcastle in his prisoner, 
own coach. 

Tbe earl of Newcastle, it is said, exasperated by the slaughter 
of the young cavalier, and by the obstinate disloyalty of the people, 
had given orders to enter die town, now become defenceless, and 
to give no quarter. Whether this opinion sprung from the terrors 
of the inhabitants, who must have been conscious of their own 
deserts, or whether the order were really given, it was certainly 
not put in execution. The following is lister's account of the 
reason for a forbearance little expected; that in the preceding 
ni^t Newcastle, while in bed at Bowling hail, was accosted by an 
apparition of a female form, which implored him to spare the 
town, with the cry of " Pity poor Bradford," and either terrified 
Of melted him into compliance. Let that be as it may, the lives of 
the unarmed inhabitants were spared, and the place became a 
garrison for the king. 

Wakefield had its full share of troubles in these wars : and we 
are told by Mr. Drake, " that Wakefield, Leeds, Halifax, Brad- 
ford, and several other towns and garrisons against the king, were 
iu sLx weeks time, by the valour and conduct of the Lord-general, 
(Newcastle) reduced to his majesty's subjection ; but by the various 
chances of war lost and won again, sometimes by one party, some- 
times by another, and Yorkshire, in spite of all precaution, was for 
mroe years a scene of bloodshed and misery.'* 

In Lord Clarendon's history (1642), Leeds, Halifax, and Brad- 
ford are called three very populous and rich towns, depending 
wholly on Clothiers. 

On the 23rd of Jan. Leeds was taken by the parliamentarians, 1^43 
under Sir Thomas Fairfax, who took 600 prisoners. Seijeant- Leeds 
major Beaumont was drowned in attempting to cross the river; ^^J^^ 
and the royalist general. Sir William Savile, with Henry Robin- 
son, the puritanical vicar of Leeds, narrowly escaped a similar fate. 
A detachment of the parliament army afterwards attacked a body 
of royalists at Seacroft near Leeds, but was defeated. Howiey 
hall was stormed and taken in June by the marquis of Newcastle, 
who rebuked an officer who had given quarter to Sir John Savile ; 
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CHAP, ^ut on the officer promising to obey, the marquis replied, ** No ! 
V- It was ungenerous to kill a man in cold blood." 
' ^'j, "" This year (1648) died Mr. Joshua Jenkinson, who built the 

1643 the alms-houses at Mill Hill, Leeds, and left to the poor a farm 
at Woodhouse, then worth JglO a year. 

Two soldiers were hanged at Halifax, on a gallows made near 
the gibbet, for deserting from the parliament army at Halifax, to 
the king's forces at Heptonstall. They were taken by Sir Francis 
Mackworth's company, and executed the same night. About this 
time an obstinate action took place at the top of Halifax Bank, 
adjoining the road to Wakefield. This battle gave the place the 
name of " Bloody Field," which designation it retains to the pre- 
sent day. 

1644 Archbishop Sharp was bom at Bradford this year, on the 1 6th 
of February. 

Dr. Richard Richardson, of Bierley, near Bradford, built the 
second hothouse known in the north of England, in which he kept 
a seedling of one of the first cedars of Libanus ever planted in 
England. This cedar had, when Dr. Whitaker wrote, attained the 
circumference of twelve feet four inches. 

1645 Immediately after the decisive battle fought on Marston Moor, 
Siege of the earl of Manchester resolved to reduce Sheffield castle ; but, in 
Sheffield, order to prevent the effiision of blood, a summons was sent to 

major Beaumont, requiring him to surrender it, which was 
answered by a volley of shot, and a reply that the garrison 
" would hold no parley." The besiegers now erected two batteries, 
and kept their cannon playing upon the fortress for twenty-four 
hours without any visible effect. Finding that the siege would be 
protracted, Crawford sent to lord Fairfax for the ** queen s pocket 
pistol," and a whole culverin> which, being brought to the spot, 
played with such fatal effect, that the garrison was forced to capi- 
tulate, and the castle was surrendered to the parliamentary general, 
on the 11th of August in that year, and was dismantled, by order 
of parliament, in the year 1646. The king, having constituted 
secretary lord Digby lieutenant-general of fidl his forces north of 
the river Trent, his lordship advanced by the route of Doncaster 
towards York. On his arrival at Sherburn, he stopped to refresh 
his troops, where information reached him that colonel Copley, an 
officer in the service of parliament, was advancing with a body of 
troops. Digby presently " summoned to horse," and marched 
with a party of his troops out of the town to meet the enemy, whom 
he fell upon and put to flight. Copley's discomfited followers fled 
through Sherburn, psle mele, when that part of the royal army 
which had not been engaged in the fight, supposing that the fugi- 
tives were their comrades, and that they had suffered a defeat, 
mounted their horses and dispersed in every direction. At this 
critical moment, a troop of the parliamentary forces which had 
remained upon the field unbroken, fell upon lord Digby and those 
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around him, and drove them to Skipton castle. Bj this fatal chap. 
catastrophe, Digby's army, which had raised high expectations, ^* 



was broken up ; his baggage, containing his cabinet papers, fell a.i). 
into the hands of the enemy, to the high gratification of the par- ^^^^ 
liamentary party ; and Hichard Button, the high sheriff of the 
county of York, who had espoused the royal cause, was left dead 
upon the field. The parliamentary soldiers, when at Hull, as at 
some other places, collected all the common prayer books they could 
find in the churches, and burnt them in the market place. On 
Dec. 20th, Skipton castle was surrendered to the parliament forces, 
after haying held out for the king longer than any other fortress in 
the north. A party of royalist troops from Skipton afterwards sur- 
prised a body of the parliament troops at Keighley, but were soon 
obliged to leave their prisoners, and fiy before the advance of gene- 
ral Lambert, to join Newcastle's forces, then encamped on Cavalier 
bill, near Leeds. 

King Charles, having surrendered himself to the Scots, was taken 164& 
by them to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and, on his road, lodged in the 
Hed-hall, at Leeds, where a maid servant of the house entreated 
him to put on her clothes and make his escape, assuring him that 
she would conduct him in the dark out of the garden door, into a 
back alley, called Lands-lane, and thence to a friend's house, 
whence he might escape to France. The king, however, declined 
the woman's offer, but with many thanks, and gave Ifer for a token 
" The Garter" saying, that if it were never in his own power, on 
sight of that token, his son would reward her. After the Restora- 
tion, the woman presented the token to the king, and told him the 
story. The king inquired whence she came? She said, from 
Leeds, in Yorkshire. Whether she had a husband ? She replied, 
yes. What was his calling ? She said, an under-bailiff Then, 
said the king, he shall be chief bailiff in Yorkshire. The man 
afterwards built Crosby-house, in Upperhead-row, Leeds. 

Matthew Broadley, of London, gentleman, by will, dated 1 5th 1647 
of October, this year, left JS500 to establish a free grammar school, 
at Hipperholme-cum-Brighouse, which is now called " Sunderland's 
Charity." 

In January, the money, in bags of £1000 each, began to be 1648 
counted at York, into the hands of the Scottish receiver, on Tues- 
day, the 5th, and was completed on the 16th, being the payment 
of the first £200,000 for the arrears of the Scottish army. 

October 29, general Raisborough, a zealous and avowed repub- 
lican, was assassinated at Doncaster, by three desperadoes of the 
rojalist party. 

June 6. The governor of Pontefract castle having given orders 
for some beds and provisions out of the country, colonel Morrice, 
commissioned by general Langdale, and accompanied by nine 
loyalist officers, disguised like peasants, having pistols, &c., con- 
cealed beneath their clothes, appeared at the castle-gate, with carts 
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CHAP, laden with beds, provisions, &c. The draw-bridge \xbs let down, 

X: ^and the beds, ^., deliyerod to the main guard ; money was then 

A.D. given to some of the soldiers to fetch some ale, in whose absence, 

1648 Morrice and his party attacked and mastered the main guard, 
making way for their confederates to enter ; they made the deputy- 
governor prisoner, and soon made themselves masters of the castle, 
after which, they were joined by 30 horse and 500 foot, part of the 
king's shattered troops, and Sir John Digby was made governor. 
In the month of October, the third siege of Pontefract commenced, 
which Oliver Cromwell undertook to conduct in person, and re- 
mained a month before that fortress, without being able to make 
any impression on it; when he gave the command to general 
Lambert, who ultimately succeeded in reducing it to submission ; 
but not before the garrison had been reduced from 600 men to 
100, and some of them unfit for duty. On the 25th of March, 

Pomfret 1649, the garrison surrendered by capitulation, having first pro- 
oattie snr- claimed Charles II., and done all that a brave garrison of men 
renders, ^^^i^ ^, ^^ the demolition of Pontefract castle, in 1649, was 
found a Tery ancient M.S, on the subject of free masonry, which 
in the year 1738 was presented to one of the lodges in the city of 
York, by Mr. Drake, the celebrated antiquary, who was the master 
in 1761. 

In this and subsequent years, several of the inhabitants of 
Halifax issued penny and half-penny tokens* Persons in trade 
found themselves under the necessity of assuming this power of 
coinage, owing to the want of copper money c(»ned by authority. 
They were cried down by proclamation in 1672. 

1649 The pulpit in Armley chapel bore this date, when Thoresby 
wrote his history of Leeds, which says, ** Armley-hall, the seat of 
the Hoptons, was sure a spacious place, before the six and twenty 
rooms were taken down, to reduce it to a farm-house.'' 

Judge Thorpe, in his charge to the grand jury at the York Lent 
assize, endeavoured to justify the recent murder of King Charles I., 
by the most virulent invectives against kings and monarchical 
government. At this assize, a woman was condemned for crucify- 
ing her mother, and offering a calf and a cock for a burnt sacrifice. 
Her husband was also hanged as an accomplice in her guilt. 
1660 Halifax Gibbet Law was a cruel mode of trial and execution, 
GibbetrUw. ^^^^^ existed ftom time immemorial, in the forest of Hardvrick, (a 
district comprising the principal part of the parish of Halifax,) till 
the year 1650, when the last of its victims, Abraham Wilkinson 
and Anthony Mitchell, suffered death under its fatal guillotine, 
called the gibbet. Bentley, in his history of Halifax, gives the 
following account of this inequitable penal law : *' The ii£abitants 
within the forest of Hard wick had a custom, from time immemorial, 
that if a felon was taken within their liberty, with goods stolen out 
or within the liberty of the said forest, either hand-habend, back- 
bcrand, or confessand, any commodity of the value of thirteen -pence 
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halfpenny, be should, after three markets or meeting days, within chap. 
the town of Halifax, next after suoh apprehension, and being con- V- 
demned, be taken to the gibbet, and have his head cut o£f from his a.vT 
body." The felon was, however, to be publicly and deliberately ^^^^ 
tried, by a sort of jury, consisting of the Mth-buighers within the 
liberty. The process of the gibbet law was this : — '* When the felon 
was apprehended, he was immediately brought before the lord*B 
baOifif at Halifax, who kept the common gaol in the town, had the 
custody of the axe, and was the legal executioner. The bailiiBT then 
issued his summons to the constables of four several townships 
within the liberty, to require four Mth-burghers within each to 
appear before him on a certain day, to examine into the truth of 
the cbaige. At the trial, the accuser and the accused were con- 
fronted before the jury, and the goods stolen were produced. If 
the party accused was acquitted, he was instantly liberated ; if con- 
demned, be was either executed immediately, if that was the prin- 
cipal market day, or set in the stocks on the less meeting days with 
the stolen goods on his back, if portable, or if not, they were placed 
before him." The jurors were not sworn, and bishop Hall insi- 
nuates that they were not impartial — 

" Or some more Btrait-lao«d juror of the rest 
Impamielied on an Halifax inquest." 

It is not easy to suppose how justice could be perverted by a tri- 
bunal of this nature ; there were no niceties of evidence to balance, 
no doubtful points to dear ; the whole duty of the court consisted 
in identifying the goods alleged to be stolen, in asoertaining their 
value, so as to bring them within the custom, and in proving that 
they were either hand-habend, or back-beraad, or confessand, that 
is, that the offender was taken with them in his hand, or having 
them on his back, or that he had confessed to have stolen them. 
Dr. Grey Supposes that thirteen-pence half-penny may have been 
called hangman's wages, in allusion to Halifax law; and Mr. 
Watson supposes that this sum was given at Halifax, as a gratuity 
to the executioner. The execution edways took place on the great 
market day, in order to strike more terror into the neighbourhood. 
When the criminal was brought to the gibbet, which stood a little 
way out of the town, on the west end, the execution was performed 
by means of an engine, called a gibbet, which was raised upon a 
platform four feet high, and thirteen feet square, fiaced on every 
side with stone, and ascended by a flight of steps. In the middle 
of this platform were placed two upright pieces of timber, fifteen 
feet high, joined at the top by a transverse beam. Within these 
were a square block of wood, four feet and a half long, which moved 
up and down by means of grooves made for that purpose ; to the 
lower part of this sliding Uock was fastened an iron axe, of the 
weight of 7lb. 12oz. The axe thus fixed was drawn up to the top 
by a cord and pulley. At the end of the cord was a pin, which, 
being fixed to the block, kept it suspended till the moment of 
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CHAP, execution, when the culprit, having placed his head on the block, 
y- , the pin was withdrawn, and his head was instantly severed from his 
A.D. body. If the offender was condemned for stealing an ox, a sheep, 
1650 or a horse, the end of the rope was fastened to the beast, which, 
being driven^ pulled out the pin, and thus became the executioner. 
From this description of the Halifax gibbet, it appears that it was 
an engine similar to the guillotine erected in France soon after the 
breaking out of the first revolution, and by which machine so much 
blood was shed. The gibbet-law at Halifax seems to have been 
nearly coeval with the town itself, but its origin is unknown. It 
began al)out the time that the manor of Wakefield, (which includes 
the present parish of Halifax,) was bestowed upon the earl of War- 
ren, and it may be traced to as early a date as 1280. Records of 
the executions are brought down to the year 1650, about which 
time it ceased, on an intimation to the bailiff, that if these execu- 
tions were repeated, he would be called to public account for his 
conduct. The earl of Morton, regent of Scotland, in passing 
through Halifax, about the middle of the 16th century, witnessed 
one of the executions by the gibbet, and ordered a model to be taken 
of the machine, which he carried into Scotland, and had one of 
similar construction made from it. This instrument remained 
long unused, and hence obtained the name of the Maiden ; but, in 
the year 1581, that nobleman himself was brought to the block, and 
suffered by the machine which he had caused to be erected. Re- 
mains of Uiese fatal instruments may still be seen, both at the gaol 
at Halifax, and in the parliament house at Edinburgh. - The 
number of persons executed in Halifax, under the operation of the 
gibbet, during little more than a century, namely, between 1541 
and. 1 650, amounted to no less than 49. And Mr. Watson observes, 
that this list of executions, combined with the strict discipline 
observed by the police of Hull, probably gave rise to the proverbial 
petition of thieves and vagabonds, " From Hull, Hell, and Halifax, 
good Lord deliver us." If a felon, after his apprehension, or in 
his going to the place of execution, happened to make his escape 
out of the forest of Hardwick, then the bailiff of Halifax had no 
power to apprehend him, but if the felon ever came again into the 
liberty, and was taken, he was certainly executed. One Lacy, who 
made his escape, and lived seven years out of the liberty, after that 
time coming boldly back again, was re-taken and executed on his 
former verdict of condemnation. 
1650 Hunslet in this year contained 200 families, and was famous for 
the manufacture of woollen cloth. It was one of the largest of the 
" twenty-five towns" held by Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, of 
the king in capite, and its ndme is said to imply " dog houses ;" 
large dogs being anciently . kept there to guard travellers from 
wolves. 

Oliver Cromwell, the protector, was at York on. the 4th of July, 
and partook of the mayor's hospitality, after which he proceeded on 
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his joumej to Scotland, having first displaced the royal arms, and chap. 
substituted those of the existing govemaient. 



Between these two dates an ordinance of parliament was issued a.d. 
to prohibit the exportation of wool and fuller's earth, on pain of ^^ 
forfeiture of the wool, and a penalty of 8s. per lb. on eyery pound leeo 
of fullers' earth. 

On the Ist October died Peter Saxton, M.A., vicar of Leeds, to ^^^^ 
which benefice he was preferred in 1646, on his return from 
America, whither he went in 1640, and was amongst the first of 
those who enlightened the dark regions of that extensive continent* 
being at that time dissatisfied with the ceremonies of the Church 
of England, and the troubles of the realm. He was a learned man, 
and a great Hebraist. Christopher Saxton, the great chrorogra- 
pher, was probably one of the vicar's ancestors, for Camden sup- 
poses him to have been a native of Leeds parish, where he fre- 
quently resided amongst his relations. Thoresby, in allusion to 
Camden's Christopher Saxton, says, " as long as that celebrated 
author is owned the prince of our English antiquaries, and his 
Britannica the common sun whereat our modem writers lighted 
their little torches, the fame of Saxton will survive ; for he stiles 
him the most excellent chrorographer.'' Saxton 's maps were highly 
esteemed little more than a century ago. 

The first cofifee house was opened in London, in St. Michael's 
Alley, Comhill, during the present year. 

The taxes in England during the Commonwealth consisted ^^^'-^ 
chiefly of the monthly assessments, the customs, and the excise, 
the latter of which was levied on bread, flesh-meat, beer, spirits, &c. 

Richard Thompson, D.D., a native of Wakefield, was bom about 1058 
this time, and educated at the grammar school there. He was a 
very zealous churchman, and died in 1685, at Bristol. 

The Register Office at Wakefield for the West-Riding of York- 
shire was instituted this year, 165B. 

On the 9th of August in this year, William Farrer, Esq., of 16S4 
Ewood, near Halifax, purchased a share of the lands of Saddle- 
worth, (the whole of which, tradition says, were anciently sold for a 
saddle, hence SaddlewortK) from William Ramsden, Esq., of 
Longley-hall, for £;2,950. These lands, in 1775, brought in an 
annual rent of £1,500, to James Farrer, Esq., of fiamborough 
Grange. In 1780 he sold off land to the amount of JglO,000, and, 
by advancing the remainder, still kept up the rent of jg 1,500 a 
year. At his death, in 1791, it had increased to £2,000 a year, 
much of it in leases for lives, and the estate being sold in small 
parcels to the occupiers and others, it produced nearly £70,000, 
making an actual profit in the sales, exclusive of rents of upwards 
of £77.000, upon less than a £3,000 purchase. 

In 1654, Jeremy Bentley, Esq., was returned member of parlia- 
ment for Halifax^ 

VOL. I. s 
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CHAP. At this period Leeds, though not a pariinmetitflrj borough, 
had one representative during the Civil Wars of Charles I., in 



A.D. the person of Adam Baynes, Esquire, of Knostrop. John Walker, 
^^^ in a letter to the Mayor of Leeds, dated July 14th, 1 054, requests 
to be allowed, without personal attendance, to vote at the Leeds 
election for Captain Baynes, and says, ** We all know Lieutenant- 
general Lambert is his great patron, and he strikes with great 
hammer." 

On December 6th, in this year, died Joshua Hoyle, D.D. He 
was bom at Sowerby, and received his first academical education 
in Magdalen hall, Oxford, being afterwards invited to Ireland, was 
made fellow of Trinity College, Dublin ; there he took the degree 
of D.D., and was elected divinity professor in that university. On 
the breaking out of the rebellion in Ireland, in 1641, he came into 
England, and soon afterwards was made master of university col- 
lege, Oxford, and the king s professor of divinity. 
1005 Lady Clifford, countess dowager of Pembroke, repaired the 
steeple of the church at Skipton, which had been nearly beaten 
down by random balls, in battering the castle during the long siege 
in 1645. 

The old prison of Leeds, which stood near the market cross, was 
taken down, as a blemish to the principal street. 

Air guns were invented this year, 
leae February 6th, Queen Anne was bom; subsequently married to 
the prince of Denmark, 1683; succeeded her brother-in-law, Wil- 
liam III., on the British throne, March 8th, 1 702 ; crowned, and 
settled the first fraits and tenths on the poor clergy, in 1 704, and 
died August 1st, 1714, aged 58 years. 

John Harrison, Esq., the great benefactor of Leeds, died at bis 
house, (now the " Leeds Mercury Ofl&ce,") Briggate, aged 77 years, 
leaving in various charities an imperishable memorial. It has been 
said that ** The Benefactor" died in indigence, but this statement 
is successfully combated by existing relatives of Mr. Harrison, who 
instance the distribution of money periodically to his needy succes- 
sors at the present day, and argue that this unfounded report was 
subsequently circulated to conceal peculation. 
1657 Skipton castle was this year re-built by lady Anne Clifford, 
countess dowager of Pembroke, having laid in ruins from Decem- 
ber, 1648, when it was demolished by order of parliament. 

Sarah G led hill, (niece to the benefactor) by will dated 18th Oct., 
bequeathed £^00 to purchase lands to endow a free school in 
Bavkisland, for twelve* poor children. The produce of the estate, 
purchased by the tmstees, is £31 10s. per annum. 

George Savile was created by King Charles II. baron Savile of 
EUand, and viscount Halifax; and in 168*2 he was created mar- 
quis of Halifax, a title which became extinct with his son, August 
dlst, 1700. On the 4th of December, 1700, Charles Montague, of 
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HortoD, in Northamptonshire, was created baron Halifax, in the chap. 
county of York, and in 1714 earl of Halifax and viscount Sun- ^^- 



bury, with limitation to his nephew, Edward Montague, Esq. a.d. 

About this period, a gentleman newly converted to the tenets of 1657 
George Fox, gave a piece of ground at Monk Bretton, near Barns- 
ley, for the use of the Friends. 

Charles X., of Sweden, crossed the Little Belt over the ice from 1W8 
Holstein to Denmark with his whole army, horse and foot, followed 
by the train of baggage and artillery. 

On the 16th of August, was born in Kirkgate, Ralph Thoresby, 
the learned antiquary and historian of Leeds, who died Oct. 15th, 
17^5, and lies interred (without a monument) in the parish church 
at Leeds. 

Sir Henry Slingsby was beheaded on Tower-hill, for conspiring 
against Oliver Cromwell, June 8th. 

Joseph Bingham, whose works have obtained for him the name 
of " the learned Bingham," was bom at Wakefield in this year. 
He was collated to the rectory of Havant, near Portsmouth, in 
1712 ; and died August 17th, 1723. He wrote the " Antiquities 
of the Christian Church." 

Died, at Whitehall, Sept. 3rd, Oliver Cromwell, who was bom at 
Huntingdon, April 25th, 1599. 

The Commonwealth of England, under Oliver Cromwell and his l6do 
SOD Richard, lasted from January 30th, 1649, the day on which the 
unfortunate Charles I. was beheaded, till the 29th of May, 1660, 
the day on which the merry monarch, Charles II., was restored to 
the throne of his predecessor and father, which was eleven years, 
three months, and twenty-nine days. 

Wool was prohibited from being exported at the instance of the 
manufacturers, though the Lincolnshire graziers cried out against 
the restriction for more than a century afterwards. 

The county of York was now well disposed to promote the 
restoration of the Stuarts, and general Monk, on his arrival in 
York, in 1659, found the public disposition so favourable to the 
royal cause, that he formed a secret correspondence with lord 
Fairfax, and on the 11th of May, 1661, Charles II. was proclaimed 
with great solemnity in that city. On the 29th of the same month, 
being his majesty's birth-day, on which he made his public entry 
into London, the citizens of York displayed their loyalty in a most 
striking manner. They took out of this Guildhall the effigies of 
Cromwell and the miscreant Bradshaw, who signed the death war- 
rant of Charles I., and after suspending them on a gallows in the 
Pavement, they put them, with the Scotch Covenant and the arms 
of the republic, into three tar barrels, and burnt them in the pre- 
sence of a multitude of spectators, 1000 of whom were citizens in, 
arms. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



EESTORATION OF THE STUART DYNASTY. 



CHAP. When Charles II. ascended the throne of this country he was 
VI. thirty years of age ; he possessed a vigorous constitution, a fine 
' "^ 'shape, a manly figure, and a graceful air. Tenderness was excited 
leao in the nation by the memoiy of his recent adversities. And as the 
sudden and surprising revolution, which restored him to his legal 
Restoration rights, had also restored the country to peace, law, order, and 
Charles II. liberty ; no prince ever obtained a crown in more favourable cir- 
cumstances, or was more blest with the cordial affection and 
attachment of his subjects. 

Frelacy restored in England, — At the Restoration, in 1660, nine 
bishops still remained alive, and were restored to their sees ; all 
the ejected clergy recovered their livings ; and the liturgy was 
again admitted into the churches. 

1660 Venner, a desperate fanatic, at the head of the fifth-monarchy- 
men, issued forth into the streets of London. They were, to the 
number of sixty, completely armed. Every one at first fled before 
them. One man, being questioned by them, said, " He was for 
God and King Charles," was instantly murdered. They went from 
street to street, every where proclaiming king Jesus, who, they 
said, was their invisible leader. At length the magistrates, having 
assembled the train-bands, made an attack upon them. They 
defended themselves with valour ; and, after killing several of their 
assailants, retreated to Cane-Wood, near Hampstead. Next morn- 
ing, however, they again entered the city, and traversing almost 
every street, they retired into a house, which they were resolute 
to defend to the last extremity. Being surrounded, and the 
house untiled, they were fired upon from every side. They refused 
quarter. The people rushed in upon them, and seized the few 
who were alive. These were tried, condemned, and executed; 
and to the last they persisted in affirming, that if they were de- 
ceived, it was the Lord that had deceived them. 

1660 John Lake, D.D., afterwards bishop of Chichester, was presented 
to the vicarage of Leeds, but was obliged to employ a party of sol- 
diers to secure his induction, the church doors having been barred 
against him by a furious mob, composed of the friends of his com- 
petitor, Mr. Bowles, of York. 
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Charles II. granted a new charter to the burgesses of Leeds, in chap. 
which the whole parish should be comprised, granting certain pri- . ^^; 
vileges unenjoyed by the one granted by his father Charles 1, in "^.i,.' 
whose reign Leeds was first incorporated. 1661 

May 30, Samuel Rutter, bishop of Sodor and Man, departed this 
life. He was buried under the uncoTered steeple of his own cathe- 
dral, (St. Germains, Isle of Man,) with a Latin inscription on a 
brass plate, which in English reads thus : — *' In this house, which 
I have borrowed of my brethren, the worms, do I lye, Samuel, by 
divine permission, bishop of this island, in hopes of the resurrec- 
tion to life — Eeader, stop 1 view the lord bishop's palace, and smile." 

The first law for making turnpikes was enacted in this year. 1662 

During the great confusion of the Civil Wars, the well known 
Webster, " Johannes, HyphanUs" was introduced by the governing 
powers into the vicarage of Mitton, in Craven. He was a man of 
uncommon abilities and learning, but he was a leper in the church, 
polluted by the corrupt times in which he lived. 

The milling of coin was first introduced; and ten years after- 
wards copper coin was first made current in England. The first 
sterling money was issued in 1216; before which time rents were 
paid in kind, and gold and silver was only found in the cofifers of 
the barons; coin was howeyer used in Britain twenty-five years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. 

June I4th, Sir Henry Vane was beheaded for taking a lead 
amongst the republicans during the Civil Wars. He was the last 
who suffered in that cause. 

A contemptible insurrection, called the Famley Wood Plot, 1668 
broke out in October in this year, but was quickly suppressed. The 
rendesvous of the conspirators was in Famley wood, near Leeds, 
and tlieir ostensible objects were a ** Christian Magistracy,'* and a 
" Gospel Ministry." The conspirators were tried at York by a 
Special Commission, in Jan. 1663-4, when twenty-oil^ were con- 
victed and executed. Of these, three suffered on Chapeltown- 
moor, near Leeds, Jan. 19th of that year: one of whom, Robert 
Atkins, a Salter and oU-drawer, in great business at Timble-bridge, 
was buried in his own garden, with a gravestone over his body, 
which was broken in 1720, by order of Mr. Samuel Walker, when 
he purchased the premises. The " Boundheads " in this, as in the 
"Kyehouse Plot," were headed by one Oates, an old officer in the 
parlit^mentary army, whose son, Ralph Oates, in the trial of the 
conspirators, deposed that they never exceeded thirty persons. 
Lord Clarendon says their intention was to seize upon the city <^ 
York, had they not been disappointed in an expected co-operation. 

This year died John Bramhall, archbishop of Armagh, Ireland. 
He was bom at Pontefract, was a great favourite of Chsurles I., and 
a soother of conflicting parties, in order to bring about the 
Restoration. 

The first newspaper printed in England bore this date, (1663), 
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CHAP, and f^peared under the title of the ** PMic IntelUgencer,'' bj Sir 
vt. lloger L' Estrange, which was two years previous to the first French 
^, paper, ** Des Savuns,'* ** 2'he Public Intelligencer " vas dropped on 
]u«s the first appearance of the " London Oazette" which was first pub- 
lished at Oxford, on the 7th of November, 1665. In 1680, news- 
papers and pamphlets were prohibited by royal proclamation. 

1664 Died, March 28th, Accepted Frewin, archbishop of York, who 
was appointed to that see, after it had remained vacant ten years. 
He was eccentric in his ways, lived in a state of celibacy, and would 
not even have a female servant about his palace. 

Pennsylvaniar in America, was relinquished by the Dutcb, and 
granted to the duke of York, by whom it was sold to the Penn 
family in 168-2. 

The sect, called Quakers, was founded by George Fox, in which 
year sixty were transported to America by order of the council. 
In 1606 their affirmation was adopted by act of parliament instead 
of an oath. One of their body, John Archdale, was chosen a mem- 
ber of parliament, notwithstanding which his election was mado 
void on his refusing to take the oaths, 1698. 

1665 James II., when duke of York, invented and first used signals 
at sea. 

1666 September 2dnd is memorable for the destructive fire in London. 
An inscription on the monument, founded on the reports of the 
surveyors, states, that of twenty-six wards it utterly destroyed fif- 
teen, and left other eight shattered and half burnt; that it con- 
sumed 400 streets, 13,200 dwelling-houses, eighty- nine churches, 
besides chapels, four of the city gates, the Guildhall, with several 
public buildings, hospitals, schools, libraries, and a vast number of 
stately edifices. 

On the 5th of August, the Duke and Duchess of York visited 
that city, and were received with every demonstration of loyalty and 
affection. 7his year the notorious Jefferies attended at York as 
one of the Judges of assize. 

1667 At the York assizes this year, that extraordinary instance of 
longevity, Henby Jenkiks, appeared as a witness in a cause between 
the vicar of Gatterick and William and Peter Mawbank, wherein he 
deposed that the tithes of wool, lamb, &c., had been paid to his 
knowledge 120 years or more ! Jenkins had appeared at York two 
years before, to prove the existence of an ancient road to a mill 120 
years ! He remembered the dissolution of the monasteries, and 
said that great lamentation was made on the occasion. In early 
Hfe he was butler to lord Conyers, of Hornby castle, and was often 
at Fountain's abbey during the residence of the last abbot, who, he 
said, frequently visited his lord, and drank a hearty glass vrith him. 
He was bom at £llerton-upon- Swale, in this county, before parish 
registers were in use ; but bishop Lyttleton communicated to the 
Society of Antiquarians, on the 11th of December, 1766, a paper 
copied from an old household book of Sir Eichard Graham, hart., 
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of Norton Conyers, the writing of which sajs, that upon his going chap. 
to live at Bolton, Jenkins was said to be about 150 years old, that .^^^y 
he bad often examined him in his sister's kitchen, where he came a.d. 
to beg alms, and found facts and chronicles agree in his account. ^^^^ 
He was then 162 years of age ; and said that he went to North- 
allerton with a horse load of arrows for the battle of Flodden Field, 
with which a bigger boy went forward to the army, under the earl 
of Surrey, king Henry being at that time at Toumay, and he be- 
lieved himself then eleven or twelve years old. This was in 1513, 
and four or five people of the same parish, said to be 100 years old 
or near it. declared Jenkins to have been an old man ever since 
they knew him. He died in December, 1670, at Bolton-on- Swale, 
aged one hundred and sixty-nine years, where a monument is 
erected to bis memory, the epitaph of which was composed by 
Dr. Thos. Chapman, master of Magdalen college, Cambridge. Jen- 
kins was CO- temporary with Old Parr, who died in the 152nd year 
of bis age, in 1635, and lies buried among the eminent dead in West- 
minster abbey, where the ashes of Old Jenkins should have borne 
him company. 

Eminent Men. — Thoresby, the antiquary, says, "It is very 
memorable that in the space of thirty years seven of the natives of 
this county were archbishops, (and five of them also primates) 
namely, Dr. John Bramhall, archbishop of Armagh, who was born 
at Pontefract ; Dr. James Margetson, successor to the same pri- 
macy, at Drighlington ; Dr. Samuel PuUen, (Master of the Leeds 
Free Grammar School) archbishop of Tuam, at Ripley; Dr. 
William Palliser, archbishop of Cashell, at Kirkby Wisk, where 
also where born the noted Richard Ascham, and the learned 
George Hickes: Dr. John Tillotson, archbishop of Canterbury, at 
Sowerby, near Halifax ; and Dr. John Sharp, archbishop of York, 
at Bradford. 

Congreve, the poet, was bom at Bardsey-grange, seven miles 166» 
north of Leeds, as appears by the register of his baptism there ; 
hence it seems that tlie date (1672) upon his monument in West- 
minster abbey is erroneous. 

Isaac Bowcock by will bequeathed to the townships of Halifax 
and Ovenden, his lands in Ossett, that the rents might be yearly 
bestowed by hia seven feofees, ** for preferring and putting forth 
five poor men's sons to trade, yearly, as are not to be put forth 
town 'prentices, or for the relief of such as are in necessity, (not 
through wasteful expense, or such as have relief from the parish,) 
oivfor setting up in trade, or stocking hopeful young persons to 
make good use of it, at the discretion of the said trustees, and that 
JB6 thereof shall yearly be given to Ovenden." 

The Rev. John Lake, residentiary of York, by endeavouring to i670 
stop the citizens and others from promenading the minster during 
divine service, brought a mob *' about his ears," who robbed the 
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CHAP, cathedral of many of its goods, and assaulted him in his own 
VI- house, where he was rescued by captain Honeywood. 
\j^~ A Board of Trade was established, and the commerce and riches 

1670 of England neyer at any period increased so fast as from the Resto- 
ration to the Revolution. During these forty years the shipping of 
England nearly doubllBd. Severid new manufactures in iron, brass, 
silk, hats, glass, paper, &c., were established; a^d one Brewer 
brought the art of dyeing woollen cloth from the Low Countries." 

1671 This year, general Lord Thomas Fairfax died at Denton, on the 
12th of November. Dr. Whitaker says, '* To him we are indebted 
not only for the basis of Thoresby*s Museum, but for the volumin- 
ous collection of Dodsworth, transcribed under his patronage, and 
bequeathed by him to the university of Oxford. Prince Rupert 
lodged at Denton, in the old house, then the property of Ferdinando 
lord Fairfax, on his way to the battle of Marston Moor. Being 
pleased with a picture he saw there, he forbad any spoil to be oom- 
ntitted upon the house." Though Fairfax was one of the principal 
heroes of the Commonwealth, and long a determined enemy to the 
Stuarts, he became a friend to the Restoration, after which he re- 
mained a peaceful and loyal subject. His heroic lady, it appears, was 
always faithful to the Stuarts, (for being in a balcony opposite to the 
High Court of Justice) when the indictment against Charles I. was 
read, wherein he was accused in the name of the people of England, 
she called out to the Court and said, it was a Lie ! the tenth part of 
the people were not guilty of that villany ; but that it was the con- 
trivance of the traitor Cromwell. 

1671 That beautiful and magnificent column, the London Monument, 
was commenced in this year, and finished in 1676. It is built 
with Portland stone after a design by Sir Christopher Wren. It 
was erected to perpetuate the calamitous fire of London, which 
broke out near the site on which it is built. It is fifteen feet in 
diameter, and ^00 feet high, standing upon a pedestal, 40 feet 
high, and 21 feet square. Round the upper part of the pedestal 
is the following inscription : — *' This pillar was set up in perpetual 
remembrance of the most dreadful burning of this Protestant city, 
begun and earned on by the teaching and malice of the Popish 
faction in the beginning of September, in the year of our Lord 
1666, in order to their carrying on that horrid plot for extiipating 
the Protestant Religion, and old English liberty, and introducing 
papacy and heresy !" This inscription, on the Duke of York s 
accession to the throne was erased, he being a bigotted papist ; but 
soon after the Revolution it was restored again. 

This year (1672) halfpence and farthings were first coined in 
England. 

1072 Thoresby mentions the only inscription in Armley chapel as 
bearing this date, and sacred to the memory of Neriah Simpson, 
A.M., who '* always kept a purse of £20 to lend to the poor, honest. 
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necessitated Clothmakers at Armley, without interest, and always CHAP 
had it returned after their advancement in trade. vi- ^ 

This year the Bank of England, consisting of forty merchants, aj>. 
was incorporated hy the name of the Governor and Company of 1672 
the Bank of England, under a proviso that at any time after the 
first day of August, in the year 1705, upon a year's notice, and the 
re-payment of twelve hundred thousand pounds, subscribed by the 
Company, the said Corporation should cease and determine. 

Henry Lord Fairfax restored the Horn given by Ulphus to York xgy^ 
cathedral, after it had been missing a number of years. The dean 
and chapter decorated it anew, but with brass instead of gold. It 
is an elephant s tusk, twenty-nine inches in length, and curiously 
carved, and was, till stolen from the minster, adorned with gold, 
hanging pendant from a chain of the same metal. 

On the 11th of January was buried John King, of Hipperholm, 
near Halifax, aged 73. He was esteemed the best archer in Eng- 
land, was sent for to court in the time of Charles I. and " won 
great wagers," as he did also during the civil wars at Manchester, 
where he was carried on men's shoulders as the victor of the field, 
some of the gentry crying after him *' & king, a king!" which 
alarmed the republicans, who cried out, '* Treason, treason, a plot." 
Archery was highly esteemed by the Eomans, and it is said that 
the Emperor Domitian was so sure a marksman that he could 
shoot his arrows between the fingers of a boy without hurting his 
hand. 

On the 21st of June, in 1675, the first stone of St. Paul's 
cathedral, London, was laid by Sir Christopher Wren, in the reign 
of Charles II. The edifice was completed in 1710 ; but the deco- 
rations were not finished till 1723. The whole expense of the 
building amounted to £736,752 2s. 3d. 

Feb. I5th, died, aged 85, Gervas Nevile, Esq., of Holbeck, who i676 
was Quarter-master-general to the Marquis of Newcastle, in the 
Rebellion of 1645, and was interred in St. John's Church, Leeds. 

In this year repeating clocks and watches were invented. Clocks 
made to strike were invented by the Italians about the year 1300 ; 
and by the Arabians in 851. Clocks afterwards were set up in 
churches. 

James Margetson, archbishop of Armagh, a native of Drighling- i678 
ton, near Leeds, by will, dated this year, (1678,) endowed a school 
at Drighlington, with £60 a year, from an estate there, where he 
had previously built a school. 

Here we have to narrate one of the most tragical events recorded 1679 
in Yorkshire history, which took place at Beeston, near Leeds. A ^^^^ 
colliery owner, named Leonard Scurr, who had filled the office of Murder at 
minister of Beeston Chapel during the time of Cromwell. Having Beeston, 
collected a considerable sum of money to take him to London for "®^ ®® 
the purpose of trade, the fact was made known to some of his neigh- 

VOL. I. T 
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CHAP, bours, and on the night previous to his intended journey, being on 
^^' the 1 9th of January, two ruffians of the name of Holroyd and 
A.D. Littlewood, with some other persons, entered his house at the early 
1679 hour of eleven o'clock, and murdered the whole family, consisting 
of Mr. Scurr, his aged mother, and a servant girl, the latter of 
whom they beheaded, at the instigation of a wretched woman of 
the party. They then stripped the house and set fire to it, with 
the hope of concealing their delinquency. Holroyd soon after set 
off for Ireland, taking with him a woman with whom he cohabited. 
While in that kingdom, suspicion fell upon the woman, who wore 
a gown and scarlet petticoat belonging to Mrs. Scurr, and which an 
old servant in the family saw and identified. In consequence of 
this discovery both the woman and her paramour were apprehended 
and lodged in York Castle, along with Littlewood, on whom suspi- 
cion had also fallen. At the Lammas Assizes of 1682, the two 
men were tried and convicted, and Holroyd, who died a hardened 
and impenitent sinner, was executed for the offence on Holbeck 
moor, in the presence of 30,000 spectators. After the execution, 
his body was removed and hung in chains on the spot. Little- 
wood was reprieved in the hope that he would give some informa- 
tion, but what became of him afterwards is not known. The woman, 
who had probably not been engaged in the murder, does not appear 
to have been put upon her trial. 
jQg^ The Market for Woollen Cloth, formerly held on Leeds Bridge, 
was removed into Briggate, June I4th, where it continued to be 
held until the erection of the Cloth Halls. This market was 
closed by the ringing of the bell at the Old Chapel, near the 
Bridge, when the cloth and benches were immediately removed, 
and the street occupied by country linen-drapers, shoemakers, 
hardwaremen, and sellers of wood vessels, wicker baskets, wanded 
chairs, flaskets, &g. 

The charter of King James II. to the borough of Leeds bears 
date this year, January 1st., under which charter Gervase Nevile, 
Esq., was first mayor. 

April 23rd a dreadful fire happened within Clifford's tower, in 
York, and consumed all the interior to ashes, leaving nothing 
standing except the walls. Fortunately only one life was lost, 
occasioned by the falling of a piece of timber, that had been blown 
up, probably by gunpowder lodged in the tower. It was generally 
believed to be designedly done, as the soldiers would not suffer the 
citizens to enter till it was too late to stop the progress of the 
flames, and the gunner had got out all his goods before it was 
discovered. 

During the winter of this year, thousands of sturdy oaks were 
split by the frost ; and many of that hardy ever-green, the holly, 
were killed. Coaches drove on the Thames, which was covered 
with ice eleven inches thick. 
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A large room in the palace at York was fitted up and used as a cuxv. 
Roman Catholic chapel, but it was not long before the enraged v^i- 
populace dismantled it, and it was some years after converted into ^.t). 
aD assembly room. 1685 

By a tempest accompauied with thunder, the inhabitants of 1686 
Eettlewell and Starbottom in Craven, were almost all drowned in 
a violent flood. These villages are situate under a great hill, 
whence the rain descended with such violence for an hour and a 
half, that the hill on the side opened, and casting up water into 
the air to the height of an ordinary church steeple, demolished 
several houses, and carried away the stones entirely ! 

James II. displaced the Lord Mayor of York, Thomas Eaynes, 1688 
with several of the aldermen and others, and on the 5 th of October, 
appointed in their places Roman Catholics, who were not even free- 
men of the city. This was a pretext for Raynes not delivering up 
the sword and mace. The office of Lord Mayor was, however, de- 
clared vacant till the 24th of the same month. 

In December, Watch and Ward were kept every night by the 
principal inhabitants of Leeds and other places, and heralds were 
flyiDg about the country with despatches concerning King James II. 
and his more fortunate successor, William of Nassau, .Prince of 
Orange, who brought about the glorious Revolution of this year, 
and became William III. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PRINCE OF ORANGE CALLED TO THE THRONE OF ENGLAND. 

The Prince of Orance, (William III.) after James II. had been 1688 
dethroned, finding himself possessed of the good-will of the 
nation, resolved to leave them entirely to their own guidance and 
direction. The peers and bishops, to the number of near ninety, 
made an address desiring him to summon a convention ; and to 
assume, in the mean time, the management of public affairs. All 
the members, who had sat in the house of commons during the ^f^^^^in 
reign of Charles II. were invited to meet; and to them were added the Third, 
the mayor, aldermen, and fifty of the common council. They 
unanimously voted the same address with the lords. Thus the 
prince was supported by all the legal authority which could pos- 
sibly be obtained in this critical juncture. A profound tranquillity 
prevailed throughout the kingdom ; and the prince's administra- 
tion was submitted to, as if he had succeeded in the most regular 
manner to the vacant throne. The army, without murmur or 
opposition, allowed him to new-model them ; the fleet received his 
orders ; and the city of London supplied him with a loan of two 
hundred thousand pounds. 
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CHAP. In the month of August this year died John Lake, sometime 
VII- vicar of Leeds, and afterwards hishop of Chichester. He was one 

A.D. of the seven bishops who were committed to the Tower of London 

1689 in the reign of James II. ; but he refused to take the oath of alle- 
giance to WiUiam III., and prepared for a deprivation, but was 
removed by death in his 66th year. In the winter of this year, 
the Duke of Wirtembuig, with five thousand Danish foot soldiers, 
and one thousand horse, were quartered in York and the adjoining 
villages. 

1691 The large bell in the steeple at Halifax was cast this year, on 
which are the following words : — 

" All you that hear my mournful sound. 
Repent before you lye in ground." 

1698 In this year John Harrison was bom at Foulby, near Ponte- 
fract He was . the son of a carpenter, and brought up to the 
same trade. Before he was twenty-one years of age he had found 
out, without instruction, how to clean clocks and watches, and 
he also made two clocks, chiefly of wood. He was the inventor of 
the time-keeper for ascertaining the longitude at sea. In 1735, he 
executed his first machine for determining the longitude at sea, 
the merit of which he proved in a voyage to Lisbon. In 1789 he 
completed a second, and in 1749 a third machine, which erred only 
three seconds in a week. He made a chronometer which proved 
in two voyages to correct the longitude within the limits required 
by an act of parliament, li^th of Anne. Harrison applied for and 
obtained a reward of £20,000. He died in 1776. 

In this year an act was passed to prevent the exportation of 
English wool. 

1694 April 3rd, a most lamentable fire broke out in a flaxman's house 
in Ousegate, York, which consumed about thirty houses. 

Archbishop Tillotson died, who was bom at Sowerby, near Hali- 
fax. He was the son of a respectable clothier, who initiated him 
in non-conformity, which, however, in maturer years he rejected. 
His first employment in the church was that of curate of Cheshunt, 
in Hertfordshire. In 1666 he took the degree of doctor in divinity, 
previous to which he had married a niece of Oliver CromweU. In 
1670 he was made prebendary of Canterbury, and two years after 
dean of that church, having previously obtained a stall in St. Paul's 
cathedral. He was seven years on the list of chaplains to Charles 
the Second, and was the means of converting the earl of Shrewsbury 
to the Protestant faith. He was consulted by the princess Anne 
of Denmark, on the claim she had on the British crown. In May, 
1691, he was consecrated archbishop of Canterbury, and was 
immediately afterwards sworn a member of his majesty's privy 
council. 

Thomas Osborne, marquis of Caermarthen, was created duke of 
Leeds, by William and Mary, on the 4th of March, 1694. Near 
to Eiveton park is Harthill church, under which, in a spacious 
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vault, are arranged in splendid coffins, the remains of many of the chap. 
ancestors of this noble family. . ^^^' 

April 5th, died that renowned scholar and tutor. Dr. Richard a.d. 
Busby. He was bom at Lidton, in the county of Lincoln, in 1606. ^^^* 
He became master of Westminster college in 1640, and was elected 
prebend of Westminster in 1660, and treasurer of Wells, August 
11th, in the same year. He lived to the advanced age of 89 years. 
A monument was erected to his memory in Westminster abbey, 
containing a most appropriate inscription. 

The window tax in England was first established this year. 

Robert Taylor, first clerk of St. John's church, in Leeds, died 
aged 92 years. He is supposed to have held the appointment 
upwards of sixty years. 

The archbishop of York presented Mr. Thoresby, of Leeds, with 
several brass coins of Osbright and Ella, two Northumbrian princes, 
who both fell in the year 867, warring against the Danes. These 
coins were taken out of a remarkable tumulus at the north-east end 
of the town of Ripon, and at a short distance from the minster, 
the tumulus, commonly called Ellshaw, or Alice-hill, is nearly of a 
conical form, the circumference at the base being 900 feet, and the 
height of the slope seventy-two yards. From the base to the sum- 
mit it is wholly composed of sand, gravel, and human bones. 

One of the king's mints was established in the Manor house, in 1696 
the city of York, without Bootham Bar, and bullion and plate 
coined there to the amount of £380,621, which was issued in con- 
sequence of the old coin being called in. 

Ripon demanded tolls of the inhabitants of Leeds, which, being 1697 
refused, Thoresby, the antiquarian, was requested to consult his 
manuscript collections, to see if he could find any document to 
justify the demand. After diligent search, he found the copy of 
the charter of Henry VIll., and a reference where the original was 
lodged, which being borrowed of the vicar, was produced at the 
assizes, and gained the victory, that of Ripon being only granted 
by queen Mary. 

The river Aire was made navigable to Leeds, and the Calder 1698 
to Wakefield, by an act obtained by the *' Aire and Calder 
Navigation Company," who in 1760 extended the navigation of the 
Calder to Salterhebble, (since by a canal to Halifax.) A canal has 
been cut from the Aire at Knottingley, which saves a distance of 
seventeen miles in the navigation from Leeds to Hull. 

The Leeds Friends' meeting house and school erected. Thoresby 1699 
says, the Friends had a burial-place at Leeds as early as 167B, 
their original cemetery at Morley being too remote from the town. 
It appears that there was also part of an orchard at Enostrop 
devoted to the same purpose, by Mr. John Stable, who resided 
there, and was '' tainted with quakerism, then new sprung up in 
these parts." Two tombs found there in Thoresby 's time, bore the 
dates 1692. 
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CHAP. About this time the lord of the manor claimed a penny for every 

VII. piece of undressed cloth sold in the hall at Halifax, and received 

jj J, " weekly from that impost thirty, and sometimes forty shillings. 

1700 Great quantities of coloured cloth were then sold in the butchers* 
shambles. The cloth market began at six o'clock in the morning 
in summer, and eight in winter. 

This year the church at Keighley was modernized and made 
uniform ; the body of the church by the parish, and the choir by 
Mr. Gale, the rector. 

1701 At Waddington, in Craven, Robert Parker, of Browsholme, 
founded an hospital for ten widows ; the trustees to choose one 
sober and orthodox person to read daily morning and evening 
prayers ; also to take care that the chapel of the hospital never be 
converted into a school, or to any other use but to the worship and 
service of God. In 1719 the rental of the estate belonging to this 
hospital was £66 8s. In 1799 it amounted to £^54. 

York castle, which was founded by William the Conqueror, was 
now so decayed by age that it was wholly taken down, and a new 
structure erected for the county prison, to which considerable addi- 
tions have been made at the cost of several hundred thousand 
pounds. 

Mary Law, by will dated February 4th of this year, devised her 
estates at Lower Woodhouse and Rastrick, in trust for the main- 
tenance of four poor widows, in the township of Rastrick, and to 
the use of a school, for teaching twenty poor children to read and 
write, to be chosen within the townships of Rastrick and Brighouse. 

1702 Died that truly pious minister, Oliver Heywood, who was re- 
moved from the chapel of Copley, in the parish of Halifax, by the 
act of uniformity. He was one of the most assiduous and zealous 
of the non-conforming ministers ; emulating the character of an 
apostle. There was in him a deep feeling of piety, a dissatisfaction 
with the restraint of the church on the public expression of devo- 
tional sentiment, a fondness for topographical inquiry, and a dis- 
position to honour and preserve the memories of men who had 
been in any respect famous in their generation. His remains were 
attended by Thoresby, the antiquarian, from his house at North- 
owram, to his grave in the parish church of Halifax 

At Lofthouse, near Leeds, a smith worked with two hammers, 
one of which, by an ingenious contrivance, he moved with his foot, 
enabling him to have the use of his left hand to hold the iron, 
while he struck with his right: thus saving the expense of a 
labourer. 

In the neighbourhood of Eccup moor and Adle, near Leeds, 
were discovered the ruins of a Roman town, which seems to have 
been very considerable, for in digging no deeper than necessity 
obliged to make way for the plough, as many stones were extracted 
as served to build two walls, the one a yard high, and twenty- seven 
roods long ; the other a yard and a half high, and fifty-two roods 
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loDg. They were rough stones, the foundations of houses, many chap. 
of which were three or four courses high. Fragments of urns of a vii. 
Tery large size were also found ; and the remains of two funeral ' "j^ 
monuments, one inscribed PIENTISSIMA, another D, M, S. 1702 
CADIDINI^, FORTUNA PIA V, A. X. (VixU Ann, X.) 

John Milner, B.D., an eminent scholar, sometime vicar of Leeds, 1703 
died this year (Feb. 16) at St. John s college, Cambridge, whither . 
he had retired, being dissatisfied with the oaths imposed on the 
accession of William III. 

A card, of which the following is a copy, is preserved at York, 
in the house or inn to which it refers, and which may serve to 
show the accelerated speed with which we travel now, compared 
with that of our forefathers : — " York four days coach, begins the 
18th of April, 1703." " All that are desirous to pass from London 
to York, or from York to London, or any other place on that road, 
let them repair to the Black Swan in Holboume, in London, and 
the Black Swan, in Coney- street, York, at each of which places they 
may be received in a stage coach every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, which performs the whole journey in four days, if God 
permit" 

Nov. 26. A remarkable storm of wind through the whole of this 
night was particularly destructive in the metropolis, the damage 
which it occasioned in the city alone, was estimated at two millions 
sterling, and the suburbs equally suffered. Several persons were 
killed by the fall of buildings, and near 200 were wounded. All 
the ships in the river but four were driven from their moorings, 
and the destruction at sea far exceeded that on land ; twelve men 
of war, with 1800 men on board, were lost within sight of the 
shore, and the Eddy stone lighthouse was swept away by the storm. 

Died the Rev. Christopher Nesse, M.A., who had been ejected 1705 
from the parish church of Leeds, where he had been lecturer, first 
to Mr. Stiles, and afterwards to Dr. Lake. The Bartholomew act 
obliged him to preach privately, and then the Five-mile act banished 
him from Leeds, but when the times grew more favourable, he re- 
turned and preached at his own house in Hunslet. 

David Hartley, M.D., author of " Observations on Man," was 
bom at Armley, August 30th, and died at Bath in 1757, aged 52. 
He was the son of a clergyman, and successively the pupil of Dr. 
Saunderson, Sir Isaac Newton, and Mr. Locke, after receiving an 
academical education at Cambridge. 

May 1. England and Scotland became united, and the island 1707 
thence called Great Britain. The Union of Great Britain with 
Ireland took place in 1801. 

Sylvester Petyt, Esq., by his will left £24,048 Old South Sea 
annuities, and a library at Skipton. The objects of which dona- 
tion are, persons wherever resident, standing in need of immediate 
relief, according to the discretion of the trustees, and amongst 
whom the remainder of this sum is annually distributed, after 
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CHAP, paying £20 a year to Christ s CoUege Cambridge, small salaries to 
^^i- a schoolmaster and librarian at Skipton, and for putting out annu- 
A.D. ally about fourteen poor children apprentices in the county of York, 

1707 and for buying books for the use of the school. Boys are admitted 
free of expense indefinitely throughout the parish. 

The Rev. Thomas Wright, B.A., author of the antiquities of 
Halifax, was bom at Blackburn, in Lancashire, in this year : he 
was several years curate of Halifax, and afterwards perpetual curate 
of Ripponden. 

1708 A very interesting collection of Roman coins were found this 
year at Cookridge, near Otley. 

1709 Such was found to be the importance of a lighthouse on Eddy- 
stone rocks, that, six years after the fatal destruction of the one 
built by Mr. Winstanly, another was erected of wood, on a very 
different construction, by Mr. John Rudyard, then a silk mercer 
on Ludgate-hill, London. This was a very ingenious structure ; 
but after it had braved the elements more than forty years, it was 
burnt down to the ground in 1755. 

1710 On the 12th of October Mr. Wilson was elected Recorder of 
Leeds by a great majority of votes, he having twenty-four out of 
twenty-nine ; but the election was not confirmed, as William 
Nevile, Esq., the high sherifiF, under the name of the church, mis- 
represented the magistrates as whigs to the Duke of Leeds, and 
consequently to her majesty, so that the royal fiat was re-called, 
and a person altogether insuflficient, but more suited to the pur- 
poses of the court, was appointed. 

Leeds guild or moot-hall re- built, and the white cloth-hall erected 
where the old hospital stood. The latter cost £1,000. The first 
market was held in it on May 29th, 1711 ; and the first assembly 
on June 1 1th, 1712. In 1755 this cloth hall was disused by the 
clothiers, and a new hall built in Meadow-lane, (now the property 
of the proprietors of the South market,) which has also been de- 
serted for the present extensive marts in Park-row and at the Calls, 
erected in 1758 and 1774. 

October 9th, the great court leet and court baron were held in 
the Free School at Leeds, which was fitted up accordingly, with 
conveniences for both juries. 

1711 An attempt was made to prevent merchants sitting as represen- 
tatives in the house of commons. 

John Atkinson, Esq., was mayor of Leeds this year. He sub- 
sequently built the house at the corner of Call-lane and Duncan- 
street, which Thoresby says, " is a delicate house ; that for the 
exquisite workmanship of the stone work, and for a painted stair- 
case, excellently performed by Mons. Parmentier, excels all in the 
town." This building was many years the post-oflfice and residence 
of the late Mark Temple, Esq., postmaster of Leeds. It was pur- 
chased and taken down, some years ago, to make room for the new 
Central Market, which now occupies the site. 
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July 2nd, the major of Leeds, dbc., delivered an address to Queen CHAP. 
Anne, at Kensington, which her majesty reeeiyed very kindly, ^ ^^- 
looking very pleasantly on all present, and curtsying as his grace ▲.d. 
the Duke of Leeds told her he could assure her majesty it came ^''^^ 
from a populous and loyal corporation, that was hoth willing and 
able to assist her majesty, if there was occasion, but which he 
hoped there never would be. 

This year a small chapel at Silsden in Craven, which had been 
endowed by Thomas earl of Thanet, was consecrated by archbishop 
Sharp, and dedicated to St. James. 

The white marble statue of Queen Anne, executed by Carpenter, irit 
was, at the expense of alderman William MUner, erected in front 
of the Moot-hall, which was removed from the centre of Briggate, 
in Leeds, in 1 825, since which this beautiful statue has occupied 
a niche in front of the new Com Exchange, at the head of the 
same street. It has been re-chiselled, and is amsidered the best 
marble effigy of Queen Anne extant. There were great rejoicings 
at Leeds, and a splendid procession and festival in honour of the 
queen, on the day when her statue was erected. 

On November Ist died John Radcliffe, M.D., a native of Wake- ^'^^^ 
field, and the most celebrated physician of the British court, though 
remarkably blunt and unreserved in his conversation, even before 
his royal patients, and detesting, through his whole life, the charac- 
ter of a sycophant. On going to London he found his reputation 
bad arrived there before him, and such was his success, that he soon 
amassed a large fortune ; and his apothecary by his means accu- 
mulated £50,000. Being sent for to Kensington to see William III, 
his migesty showed him his swelled ancles saying, well doctor, what 
do you think of these ? " Why, truly," replied the Yorkshireman 
bluntly, " I would not have your majesty's two legs for your three 
kingdoms." His frankness also gave much offence to Queen Anne, 
whom he refused to attend during her last illness : this brought 
upon him so much censure that he was obliged to confine himself 
to his country seat, where he soon afterwards died, having for many 
years been as free with his bottle as his tongue. He was buried at 
Oxford. He left a large portion of his property to the university 
there. 

Sir William Lowther, who was bom in Leeds, near the church, 1715 
in Kirkgate, died in 1705. He was High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 
1681. 

Keighley Grammar School was founded by John Drake, in 1715. 

The vane and one-third of the spire of the church at Wakefield, 
having been blown down, were partially restored this year. 

A considerable quantity of Roman coins were found at Beeston. 

John Eellingbeck, B.D., Vicar of Leeds from 1690 to 1715, was 
a native of Headingley, and eldest son of John Kellinglieck, Esq., 
mayor of Leeds, in 1677. His ministeral abilities were so con- 
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CHAP spicuous, that Archbishop Sharp (who collated him to a prebend 

vil. ' of York), publicly at a visitation proposed him as an example to 

* ' the clergy both in preaching and practice. He first introduced in 

i7'j5 this parish a monthly communion, which still continues. He 
died universally lamented, February 1715, aged 66 years. It is 
said he was so habitually generous that his wife found it necessary 
frequently to remove money from his pocket by night, and place it 
in her own safe keeping. 

]710 About this time a curious antique stone, five inches high and four 
broad, representing the head of a female, (supposed to be Lucretia's) 
was found in digging a cellar near the ruins of St. Mary's abbey, 
York. 

j,^lg The Leeds Mercury^ then published weekly, on Tuesdays, was 
first printed this year, July 1st, by John Hirst, over-against 
Eirkgate End. 

j^jp Mrs. Eachel Dixon of Leeds, left by will dated this year, certain 
houses and premises in Lowerhead-row, in trust for the benefit of 
three clergymen's widows of Leeds, or the next adjourning parishes. 
January 23, Mr. Robertson, in the presence of the magistrates of 
Leeds and about 5000 spectators, swam upon the river Aire in his 
leathern boat which, before he inflated it with a pair of bellows, 
was so small and pliable as to be folded up in a handkerchief, if 
not put into the pocket. Mr. Robertson was bom in France, of 
Scotch parents. 

At a short distance above the great gateway of Bolton priory, 
stood the *' Priors' Oak," which was felled about this time, and 
sold for £70. According to the price of wood at that time it could 
not contain less than 1400 feet of timber. 

Inoculation for the small pox was first used on criminals. Vac- 
cine Inoculation (the cow-pox) was first known in 1709. 

The South Sea Scheme, which ruined many Yorkshire and other 
families, was now exploded, and John Aislabie, member for Ripon, 
was expelled the House of Commons for secretly burning a ledger 
containing accounts to the amount of £842,000, belonging to die 
unfortunate dupes of the projectors of this monstrous bubble, the 
bursting of which reduced many to beggary, and ought to become a 
lasting caution to future speculators. The outline of this notorious 
scheme are as follows : Ever since the Revolution, the government 
had continued to borrow money from several trading companies, and 
among the rest from the South Sea Company, who under the pre- 
tence of being satisfied with less interest proposed to buy up all 
the debts of the ncdtion, and for this purpose were allowed to raise 
money by opening a subscription to a scheme for trading to the 
South Seas. Such was the rage for purchasing shares, that under 
the expectation of great gains, the government creditors hastened 
to exchange their stock for that of the South Sea Company, whilst 
others sold their estates and called in their mortgages to become 
shareholders in this vile scheme, which succeeded far beyond 
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the anticipation of its projectors, many of whom were afterwards chap. 
punished by parliament, who also took some care to redress the Vii« 
sufferers. ^^T^ 

An act was passed this year, imposing a fine of £5 on the wearer, 1731 
and £20 on the seller, of a piece of cotton cloth; but in 1726 cali- 
coes were tolerated, provided the warp thereof was entirely of linen 
yam. 

May the 18th is remarkable for an inundation, called Bippon- 1722 
den Flood. " Between the hours of three and five in the afternoon, 
the water rose seven yards perpendicular, in Bipponden vale, near 
Halifax, and bore down in its course several bridges, mills, and 
a number of houses. Many persons also lost their lives on this 
melancholy occasion. Bipponden Chapel was much damaged, part 
of the church yard washed away, the graves laid open, and a coffin 
was lodged in a tree at a considerable distance. The iiyury sustained 
created the necessity for a new Chapel, which was built very soon 
afterwards. 

The first stone of Trinity Church, Leeds, was laid on the 27th of 
August, by the Bev. Henry Bobinson, son of Henry Bobinson, 
vicar of Leeds, and great nephew to " the Benefactor," who en- 
dowed it with £S0 in land ; the church was consecrated by arch- 
bishop Blackburn on August the 10th, 1727. The text on that 
occasion was from the 28th chapter of the book of Genesis, 16, 17, 
and 18 verses. The fabric cost £4,563 9s. 6d., towards which 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, of Ledstone Hall, gave £1000. The 
stone, which was got at Black Moor, was given by Mr. Killingbeck, 
a Boman catholic, of Hooton Pagnell. 

In this year a barrow at Stonehenge was opened in the presence 1722 
of the eari of Pembroke. In the centre of it, about three feet 
below the surface, was found a perfect skeleton. The year follow- 
ing, by his lordship's order, Dr. Stokeley opened another barrow, 
in which he found an urn of unbaked clay, containing a heap of 
burnt bones, intermixed with beads of various shapes and colours. 
A collar bone and one side of an under jaw remained very entire, 
from the size of which, and from the female trinkets deposited in 
the un^ it was coi^jectured to have been a young woman of four- 
teen or fifteen years of age, who had carried arms, as the British 
virgins used to do, as the head of her javelin was found Imongst 
the remains. In other barrows were found human bones, together 
with those of horses, dogs, and other animals. 

The summer of this year was remarkable for an extreme drought, 1728 
which prevailed generally ; at York, the waters of the Ouse were 
reduced tiU the base of the middle arch of Ouse-bridge^was com- 
pletely dry for several yards round. 

William Hutton, Esq., sheriff of York, possessed a field not far 1724 
from Fishergate Bar, York, in which, as some workmen were 
^W^£[* they discovered the stone foundations of a large building, 
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CHAP, resembling those of a church; they also dug up manj human 
_ y^' . bones, skuUs, whole skeletons, and stone coffins. 
A^. Died, aged 84 years, Sir Isaac Newton, whose real character may 
1796 lyQ gained from a monumental inscription placed on an el^ant 
tablet, with appropriate figures to his memory, in Westminster 
abbey : *• Here is deposited Sir Isaac Newton, knight, who, by the 
light of mathematical learning, and a force of mind almost divine, 
first explained the motions and figures of the planets and planetary 
orbits, the paths of the comets, the tides and the ocean, and disco- 
vered what no one before had ever suspected, the difference of the 
rays of light and the distinction of colours thence arising. He was 
a diligent, faithful, and penetrating interpreter of nature, of anti- 
quity, and the Holy Scriptures. By his philosophy he asserted 
&e majesty of God, the greatest and most glorious of all beings ; 
and by his morals expressed the simplicity of the gospel. Let 
mortals congratulate themselves that there has been so great, so 
good a man, the glory of the human race." 

This year the Old Chapel, near St. John's Church, in Leeds, 
was converted into a charity school. 

John Smyth, Esq., formerly of Heath, near Wakefield, left by 
will, certain messuages, &c., in Halifax, the income of which is 
paid by the governors to a schoolmaster, appointed by them, for 
teaching as free scholars six children to read and write, and the 
surplus is appropriated to supplying an aUowance of 1 6s. a year to 
the schoolmaster, for every child beyond the six, whom he instructs 
in the same way. 
1737 Another attempt, on a formidable scale, was made to dislodge 
the English at Gibraltar. An army of 20,000 men having en- 
camped in the neighbourhood, the attack was commenced in 
February, and continued till the 12th of May, when it was put an 
end to by the general peace. In this siege ihe garrison lost 300 
in killed and wounded, while the loss of the besiegers was not less 
than 3000. But the most memorable of all the sieges of Gibraltar 
was the last, which commenced in 1779, and lasted three years. 
In this siege the late King William IV., then known as prince 
William Henry, was serving on board one of Sir George Rodney's 
ships a% a midshipman. 

The Leeds vicarage house, which, with the land it stood upon, 
was given in 1458 by William Scott, of Pottemewton, near Leeds, 
and re-built in this year by the Rev. Mr. Cookson ; and after stand- 
ing nearly a century it was taken down, and the site and croft con- 
verted into a large free market. 

Tong church, in the parish of Birstal, was re-built by subscrip- 
tion in 1727. 
1729 Mrs. Mary Potter died May 31st, and bequeathed £2000 for 
the erection and endowment of the Almshouses, near St. John's 
church in Leeds, which, pursuant to her will, were built in 1788. 
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Leeds Bridge enlarged for double carriages, and two men were chap. 
killed during the alteration. ^ ^^^- 

At this period men in general appeared to have fixed their a.d. 
thoughts alone on getting money ; a spirit of avarice and rapacity 1781 
infected almost every rank of life. No less than six members of 
parliament were expelled the commons for the most sordid acts of 
knavery, viz : Sir Robert Sutton, Sir Archibald Grant, and George 
Robinson, for their frauds in the management of the Charitable 
Corporation scheme, from the funds of which society £500,000 of 
capital bad been sunk or embezzled ; Dennis Bond, and serjeant 
Birch, for a fraudulent sale of the late unfortunate earl of Derwent- 
water's large estate, and John Ward, of Hackney, for forgery. 

Cucking stools were yet in use, as this year the town's husband 1783 
of Hull was ordered " to take care that a cucking stool should be 
provided, aiid conveniently situated at South End for the benefit 
of scolds and unquiet women," who were formerly placed in this 
machine, and ducked in the river till their passion was cooled, and 
they promised to give up the virago, and become peaceable mem- 
bers of society, and obedient wives. 

Sib Eichabd AREwmaHT, though not a native of Yorkshire, yet 
deserves to be recorded, as his inventions in spinning has consi- 
derably tended to raise the manufactures of Yorkshire as well as 
his native county, (Lancashire) to that high celebrity they have 
achieved. He was bom of humble parents, at Preston, in Lanca- 
shire, and was the youngest of thirteen children, and bred up to 
the trade of a barber. In 1760, he established himself at Bolton- 
le-moor, where he exchanged the trade of a barber for that of a 
hair merchant ; and having discovered a valuable chemical process 
for dyeing hair, he was in consequence enabled to amass a little 
property. It is unfortunate that very little is known of those steps 
by which he was led to inventions that raised him to distinction, 
and have immortalized his name. The spinning jenny, invented 
in 1767, by Hargreaves, a carpenter, at Blackburn, gave the means 
of spinning twenty or thirty threads at once, with no more labour 
than was required for one thread. Arkwright invented the means 
of forming a continuous thread and winding the same on bobbins. 
His inventions have been since improved and brought to a high 
state of perfection. He died in 1792, at his works at Cromford, in 
the 60th year of his age. 

Sept. 8. Some workmen, while digging a well at Carlton, disco- irss 
vered a vaulted sepulchre, eight feet long and five feet broad, about 
eighteen feet beneath the suHiace, wherein was found a set of large 
human bones, as white as ivory, and a helmet standing over the 
head in a niche. On the wall were sculptured some Saxon charac- 
ters, and the date " 992," being seventy-four years previous to the 
Norman Conquest. 

The Rev. James Scott, D.D., rector of Simonbum, a descendant 
of the benevolent Mr. Harrison, was bom at Leeds, in 1733. His 
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CHAP, fame as au orator was such, that whenever he preached the church 
\^^' . was crowded to excess. This was the case whenever he occupied 
A.D. the university pulpit at Camhridge, which he frequently did during 
1733 bis residence there. Noblemen, bishops, heads of houses, pro- 
fessors, tutors, masters of arts, undergraduates, all flocked to 
St. Mary's to hear him. His first employment in the church was the 
lectureship of St. John's, Leeds. He was afterwards lecturer at 
the Trinity church, which he vacated at the end of the year. 
J734 In the city of York, an elegant figure of Saturn, formed of mixed 
metal, was discovered in Walmgate, supposed to have been one of 
the Penates, or household gods of the Romans. 

July 2. Fifty sherifls of London were chosen in one day, thirty- 
five of whom paid their fines. In 1414, owing to the wars, there 
were not respectable persons enough to serve the office. Anciently, 
in England, ladies were appointed sheriff. They were first nomi- 
nated by William the Conqueror, 1079. The present mode of 
appointing them has been followed since about 1461. 

At Derby, in 1734, a silk mill on the river, was erected by Sir 
Thomas Lombe, who, at an immense expense, and hazard of his 
Hfe, brought the model or the design of it from Italy. It is fixed 
in a large building six stones high, and consists of 26,585 wheels, 
with 97,746 movements, all driven by one large water-wheel fixed 
on the outside of the building. It revolves three times in one 
minute, and each time works 73,726 yards of silk thread, so that 
in twenty-four hours it works 318,496,320 yards of silk thread, 
yet any single wheel or movement may be stopped without imped- 
ing the rest, and the whole is governed by one regulator. This 
machine was thought of such importance by the legislature, that, 
on the expiration of the patent which Sir Thomas had obtained 
for the sole use of it during fourteen years, the parUament granted 
him J614,000 as a further recompense for the hazard he ran^ and 
the expense he had incurred, by introducing and erecting it, on 
condition that he should suffer a perfect model of it to be taken in 
order to secure and perpetuate the invention. It now lies in the 
Record Office in the Tower of London, for the benefit of the public, 
any person being allowed to inspect it. 
1786 On the 9th of February died Mr. Thomas Bridges, of Leeds, 
whom Dr. Whi taker designates a " true antiquary," remarkable 
for industry and exactness in recording the transactions of his 
native town for a series of years. 

In consequence of petitions from the woollen manufacturers of 
Yorkshire and Westmorland, two bills were passed, by which the 
ports of Lancaster and Great Yarmouth were opened for the im- 
portation of wool and woollen yam from Ireland. 

The price of bread and other provisions being greatly advanced* 
owing to an exportation of com, on which there appears to have 
been a bounty, tumults in various parts of the kingdom took place, 
and at Leeds a detachment of the king's troops were obliged to fire 
on the rioters, eight or nine of whom were killed. 
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It was resolved by parliament, ** that those persons whose free- chap. 
holds lie within that part of the city of York, cidled Ainsty, haye 8 , ^'|- 
light to vote for knights of the shire." a.d. 

This year Francis Drake published his " Eboracum, or the ^"^^ 
History and Antiquities of York, from its origin to the present 
time." This elaborate work will hand down the name of its 
author from generation to generation, as one of the most learned 
and industrious antiquaries of his age. 

Jesse Ram8den,*an eminent mechanist and optician, was bom at 173a 
Halifax. He was chosen a member of the Roysd Society in 1786, 
and was distinguished through life by an enthusiastic attention 
to his profession. Such was his reputation, that his instruments 
were bespoken for from every part of Europe. 

May 2nd. The first Methodist Society in England was formed; 
and in the following year the meeting-house belonging to that 
body of people was erected at Bristol. 

The first stone of Westminster bridge was laid January 29th, by 
the earl of Pembroke, and was opened on the 27th of November, 
1750. It is universally allowed to be one of the finest bridges in 
the world. 

Lady Elizabeth Hastings, of pious and benevolent memory, 1739* 
died January 2nd, at Ledston, having left many benefactions to 
the poor, and founded four valuable exhibitions in Queen*s College, 
Oxford, for Cumberland and Westmorland scholars. She also, in 
1721, gave jglOOO towards building Trinity church, in Leeds. A 
stately monument in Ledsham church, afterwards augmented with 
the statues of her two amiable sisters, records in elegant Latin the 
character of this ornament of her sex. Her own figure is placed 
on a sarcophagus reclining and reading a book of devotion, and the 
countenance, which is a portrait, is handsome and spirited. Lady 
Frances and Lady Ann Hastings are placed on pedestals at the 
sides, and are represented with the emblems of Piety and Pru- 
dence. 

Nicholas Saunderson, LL.D., who was bom in the year 1682, at 
Thurston, near Penistone, died this year, and was buried in the 
chancel at Boxworth. When only twelve months old, he lost not 
only his sight, but his eyes, which came away by abscess occasioned 
bj the small pox, so that he retained no more idea of colours or 
light than if he had been bom blind ; yet he became mathematical 
professor in Cambridge university, and a fellow of the Royal 
Society. He frequently delivered lectures on optics, explaining 
the theory of vision, the nature of light and colours, the efiects of 
glasses, the phenomenon of 'the rain-bow, &c. Such was the 
strength of his memory, and the acuteness of his perception, that 
whatever was read to him, or explained, though the subject was 
ever so abstruse, he soon became master of it. Having been at 
several celebrated schools, and obtained a familiar knowledge of 
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mathematics, logic, and metaphysics, he went to Cambridge, not as 

CHAP, a scholar but a master. Being introduced at Christ College by his 

•_^ friend, Mr. Dunn, a commoner there, the ** fellows were so much 



A^* pleased with his extraordinary genius, that they allotted him a 
^'^^^ chamber, and granted him the use of their library, and every other 
privilege of the college, where his lectures were first read by pro- 
fessor Whiston, on whose removal he was made Master of Arts and 
chosen Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in 1741. He made an 
excellent inauguration speech in elegant Latin, being well versed in 
Tully, Virgil, and Horace. He was created LL.D., by George II., 
in tJie senate-house of the university, and continued to rise in 
learning and fame till his death, in the 67th year of his age. 

Richard Turpin, the notorious highwayman, was hanged at York 
in April, 1739, and on the following morning his body was interred 
in St. George's church yard ; but on Tuesday morning, about three 
o'clock, it was taken up by " resurrection men," and secreted in a 
garden, where it was found by a mob of citizens and the mourners 
of the deceased, who carried it off in triumph through the city, and 
having replaced it in the coffin, covered it with unslacked lime, so 
as to render it unfit for the dissecting room, and then filled up the 
grave. This daring thief frequently levied contributions as near 
London as the back of Islington, and in a few hours after was rob- 
bing in a distant county, and by his equestrian agility he lung 
evaded the strong hand of justice. 

A bill passed, prohibiting the exportation of w(X)l and com. 

In digging a cellar, near Ouse-bridge, on the west side of York, a 
gold coin of Constantius Junia was found. The head was armed 
with a helmet, and the figure held a spear in one hand ; on the 
reverse side, a priest and priestess seated. 
1740 At this period two very curious Roman urns were dug up near 
the Mount, without Micklegate Bar, York; one of glass was broken 
by accident, and found to be coated inside similar to a looking- 
glass, with a blueish silver colour; the other was of lead, and was 
sold by the workmen to a plumber, who beat it together and melted 
it down. 

William Sheepshanks was bom March 18th this year, in the 
village of Linton, Craven, and was educated at the grammar school 
of the parish. In 1771-2 he served the office of moderator at the 
university; in 1777 he removed to Leeds, and in the same yeai', 
by the active friendship of Dr. John Law, he was presented to the 
living of Sebeigham in Cumberland. In 1783 he was appointed 
to the cure of St. John's church, Leeds; in 1792 he was collated 
to a prebend in Lincoln cathedral, which he exchanged in 1794 for 
a much more valuable stall at Carlisle. He died at Leeds, July 
26th, 1810, and was interred at St. John s. 

All the lakes in England were frozen over, and an ox was roasted 
whole on the river Thames. Thousands of trees were killed by the 
frost, and postillions were benumbed on their saddles. The gene- 
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ral Assembly of the Church of Scotland ordained a national fast, to chap. 
be held on account of the dearth which then preyailed. vii. 

An old granary, formerly belonging to Kirkstall abbey, was this 
year taken down. It was covered with slate brought 500 years 1741 
before from Elland, near Halifax, which was almost as hard as 
steel. 

In an enclosure adjoining to Blackhill, near Gookridge, was 
found an urn containing about 600 Eoman coins, all copper, and 
mostly of Constantius and Constantino his son. It is supposed 
they were buried there when the Romans left this island. 

14th July, died Hichard Bentley, aged eighty years, a native of 1742 
Oulton, who received his education at Wakefield Free Grammar 
School. He was master of the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Chaldee languages. In 1689 he was patronized by the bishop of 
Worcester, and soon after began to favour the world with the fruits 
of bis extraordinary erudition. In 169^2 he was installed a prebend 
of Worcester, by bishop Stillingfleet, and in little more than a year 
after he was made keeper of the Royal Library at St. James's. In 
1700 he was advanced by the crown to the mastership of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1701 he was made archdeacon of Ely, and 
in 1716 or 1717 he was raised to the dignity of Regius Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge ; which chair he filled with great honour 
and most splendid talents, though not to the satisfaction of the 
envious. Indeed, so far did his enemies at one time prevail in 
the university, that he was, by a decree of the senate, degraded 
from all his academical honours; when he appealed to the* king in 
council, and after some discussion the matter was referred to the 
Court of King^s Bench, which court ultimately reversed the sen- 
tence of the university, and restored him to all his honours and 
privileges. 

March 7th, at Huddersfield, the foundations of a Roman temple 1748 
were found, with many beautifully ornamented bricks, and an altar, 
having a patera at the summit, on one side a cornucopia, and an 
augural staff on the other. The edifice had been dedicated to the 
goddess Fortune, by one Antonius Modestus, or Modestinus, of the 
sixth conquering legion. 

This year Eugene Aram committed a murder at Knaresborough, ^744 
which was not discovered till fourteen years afterwards, when he 
was executed for the crime at York, though he delivered a defence, 
which for ingenuity and subtlety has not been surpassed in any 
criminal court. Sentence of death followed immediately on con- 
viction. In the interval between the trial and execution, Aram 
wrote a paper claiming a right to dispose of his own life. This 
privilege he exercised ; and when on the morning of the execution 
he was roused from his bed to be ccmducted to the gallows, it was 
found that he had inflicted upon his arm two such desperate 
wounds with a razor, that the performance of the excutioner was 
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CHAP, scarcely necessary to terminate a life that was fast ebbing out of 
^^^^' _ , his veins. After his execution his body was conveyed to Knaresbro' 
A. D. Forest, where it was hung in chains. 

1745 January 26. A part of Pilling Moss, Lancashire, lying between 
Hescomb-houses and an estate of Mr. Butler s, called White Bear, 
was observed to rise to a surprising height ; after a short time it 
sunk as much below the level, and moved slowly towards the south 
side. In half an hour's time it covered twenty acres of land. The 
improved land adjoining that of the moss, which moved in a con- 
cave circle, containing 100 acres, was nearly filled up with moss and 
water; in some parts it was five yards deep. One family was 
driven out of their dwelling-house, which was quite surrounded, 
and tumbled down. Mr. Butler, Mr. Whitehead, and Stephen 
White, were the first sufferers by this uncommon accident. That 
part of the moss which sunk like the bed of a river, runs north 
and south, above a mile in length, and nearly half a mile in breadth. 
A man going over the moss when it began to move in an eastward 
direction perceived, to his great astonishment, that the ground 
under his feet moved to the southward. He turned back speedily, 
and had the good fortune to escape being swallowed up. 

1745 General Guest, who commanded the king's troops at Edinburgh 
during the rebellion, was a native of Leeds, and the son of a cloth- 
dresser, a business at which he himself laboured in the early part 
of his life. His judicious defence of Edinburgh castle contributed 
to retard, in a very considerable degree, the progress of the arms 
of the Pretender, and thereby rendered a very essential and lasting 
service to his country. 

A British celt or axe head of flint was found this year nearly in 
the line from the encampment on Wall Flat to the top of Briggate. 

The rebellion of this year, when the kingdom was invaded by 
Prince Charles Edward, eldest son of the Pretender, threw the 
town of Leeds into great alarm, and many of the inhabitants fled, 
and others concealed their most valuable effects. Marshal Wades 
army was encamped at this period between Leeds, Sheepscar, and 
Woodhouse, (about Wade lane or Camp road). This was the last 
encampment which in time of actual war on English ground has 
taken place in this island. The alarm fortunately proved ground- 
less, the march of the Pretender*s army being directed towards 
Derby by way of Manchester. At this momentous crisis, the whole 
county of York gave the most unequivocal proofs of loyalty to the 
reigning dynasty, and attachment to the reformed religion. The 
archbishop, the nobility, gentry, and clergy, formed a military 
association, and, having subscribed about £34,000, raised several 
regiments of soldiers. 

1746 August 18th. Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino were beheaded 
on Tower-hill for their participation in the project for the restora- 
tion of the House of Stuart to the throne of Great Britain ; and 
on the 7th of April, in the next year, Simon, lord Lovat suffered 
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at the same place, when twenty persons were killed and many chap. 
others injured by the falling of the scaffold. ^^^- 

The duke of Cumberland visited York after the defeat of the a. d. 
rebels at CuUoden, where the hopes of the House of Stuart were I74fl 
annihilated. The citizens had previously raised a subscription, 
amounting to j£2,845, with which tour companies of men, called 
the York Blues, were embodied for the safeguard of the city during 
the rebellion. Twenty-two of the rebels were executed at York, 
and two of their heads placed on Micklegate Bar. 

In the winter of this year the dormitory of Kirkstall abbey fell 
down. 

After the death of the Rev. Joseph Cookson, vicar of Leeds, a 
contest and litigation of six years ensued, owing to one of the 
twenty-five trustees nominated under a decree of lord Bacon having 
died, and the remaining twenty-four divided their votes equally 
between two candidates, viz : James Scott, M. A., and Richard 
Kershaw, M.A. Thus the matter rested tiU one of the twenty-four 
died, and the twelve friends of Mr. Scott strove to enforce his elec- 
tion, which the other eleven trustees rejected, and demanded a 
popular election. Mr. Kershaw was chosen by the migor part of 
the parishioners. Several bills were now filed in Chancery, where 
at length it was ordered that the trustees should fill up their 
number to twenty-five, which was done, and Mr. Kershaw was 
re-elected, and inducted in 1751. 

In this year (1746) the grass withered in the fields, leaves fell 
prematurely from the trees, and neither rain nor dew fell for several 
raonths. Prayers were offered up in the churches, to implore the 
bounty of refreshing showers. 

This year the cell of the noted hermit, William of Lindholme, 1717 
was remaining on Hatfield Chase, near Thome, also his well of 
clear spring water was to be seen ; at the east end of the cell stood 
an altar of hewn stone, and at the west end was the hermit's grave, 
covered with a free stone slab, eight inches thick. Under it were 
found the skull, leg, and thigh bones, and a small piece of beaten 
copper. 

October 10th died, aged 73, the Rev. John Potter, a native of 
Wakefield, who at the age of 19, published a critical work, which 
attracted the attention of men of learning, and soon after wrote the 
antiquities of Greece, which gained him much celebrity. In 1704, 
he was chaplain to archbishop Tenison; and in 1706 chaplain to 
the queen. In 1715, he was bishop of Oxford, and in 1736 arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In each of these stations he published 
works of great utility : he was the highest dignitary in the church 
for ten years. 

The painting of the Ascension in St. Peter's church, Leeds, was 1748 
executed by Mr. Michael Vanderbank in 1748. 

This year Sir H. Ibbetson, of the Red Hall, Leeds, asa reward 
for his loyalty, was created a baronet, and had, as an honourable 
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CHAP, addition to his armorial bearings, the Golden Fleece, the arms of 
^^^' ^ his native town of Leeds, ingrafted on his paternal coat 
4.„. The Weslejan Methodists obtained a lease for ninety-nine years 

1760 of an old house and piece of land, on which they erected their first 
chapel in Leeds. 

1761 Mrs. Catharine Parker, of Leeds, left by will, dated September 
3rd, this year, the sum of £500, for the benefit of the poor inhabi- 
tants of Harrison*s hospital, in Leeds. 

September 3rd, (1752) an alteration was made in the Almanacs, 
in order to gain eleven days, which had been lost from want of a 
due observance of time for a length of years, making a common 
year to consist of three hundred and sixty- five days, and a leap 
year of three hundred and sixty-six days, without taking any notice 
of the fractional parts of such years, which had now accumulated 
to eleven days of twenty-four hours each. 

1768 In Juue, a remarkable riot took place at Leeds, dignified by the 
name of Leeds Fight Much discontent had arisen at the passing 
of the Turnpike Act, and various acts of violence had been com- 
mitted, in which many persons were wounded, especially in an 
attempt to demolish the turnpike-house at Harewood Bridge, which 
was defended by Edwin Lascelles, Esquire, with a number of his 

Fi^ tenants and workmen. On the following Saturday, a carter refusing 
to pay the toll at Beeston turnpike, was seized by the soldiery, but 
rescued by the populace, before he could be conveyed before the 
trustees of the turnpike, at the King's Arms Inn, in Briggate. 
The mob assembled again in the evening, for the purpose of rescu- 
ing three other prisoners, apprehended the night before, and pro- 
ceeded to break the windows and shutters of the King's Arms, and 
to tear up the stones of the pavement to throw at the soldiers. 
Having already knocked down the sentinel, the military received 
orders to fire, which they did first with powder, and on this pro- 
ducing no intimidation, with ball, by which many were killed, and 
about fifty wounded, some of them mortally. 

Mr. Marsh died at Knaresborough twenty-seven years after his 
bankruptcy, and by his will ordered ten shillings in the pound to 
be paid to his creditors, who had previously received from him a 
similar amount. 

The Corporation of Leeds chose Mr. Barstow to be Town Clerk, 
but the King ordered Mr. Thomas Atkinson to have the place, 
then worth £ilOO a year. 

1764 Count Zinzendorf» who had afforded an asylum on one of his 
estates in Germany to a company of persecuted descendants from 
the ancient Moravian church, visited Pudsey, in the township of 
which some persons, both natives of Britain and foreigners, who 
had formed a connexion with that church, were building a settle- 
ment, which they called Grace Hall, or Lamb's Hall, but which 
soon after received the name of Fulneck. 
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After much opposition, the Hev. Mr. Fawcett, on the fourth chap. 
attempt, succeeded in reading prayers at the chapel at Holbeck, vil. 
guarded by a party of dragoons. The Rev. gentleman subsequently ~^'^" 
resigned the curacy. ]764 

April 19th, about eleven at night, the shock of an earthquake, or 
a great explosion in the air, was felt at York and ten miles round. 
At Whitby, Hull, and several parts on the sea-coast, the same 
trembling was sensibly experienced by the astonished inhabitants, 
during a few seconds of time. 

The commissioners of Charitable Uses advertised at Leeds, July 
9th, to receive complaints of breaches of Trust, &c. 

Allerton Hall was upwards of four centuries the property and 1755 
residence of the Eitchingman family. It was the largest and most 
ancient mansion in Chapel town, consisting of about 60 rooms, 
with gardens and pleasure grounds. The Eitchingman family, for 
upwards of 400 years, were carried from this hall by torch light, 
to be interred in the choir of St. Peter's church, in Leeds : at the 
interment of any of this family, the great chandelier, consisting of 
36 branches, was always lighted. In the year 1716, Mr. Robert 
Eitchingman died, May 7th, aged 100 years. He ordered his JP'jJ 
body to be buried with torch lights, at Chapel- Allerton ; he was Fimeral 
interred on 1 5th May ; when 100 torches were carried ; the room 
where the body was laid was hung with black, and a velvet pall, 
with escutcheons, was borne by the chief gentry ; the pall bearers 
had all scarves, biscuits, and sack ; the whole company had gloves. 
Fifty pounds was given among the poor, in the chapel yard, on the 
day of his interment. Mary, his wife, died July S8th, 1716, aged 
97 years. She was interred precisely in the same way. She was 
daughter of Alexander Eobinson, merchant of Leeds, and Qrace, 
his wife, sister of the illustrious Harrison. Fart of the house 
where Mr. Robert Kitchingman lived is yet standing, although the 
greatest part of it was taken down about the year 1730. When 
Sir Thomas Fairfax took Leeds, Henry Robinson, vicar of Leeds, 
and brother of Mary Kitchingman, fled to this house, after having 
narrowly escaped with his life, in crossing the river Aire, below 
St. Peter s church. He afterwards made his escape to Methley 
HalL Tradition says, that King Charles I. was concealed at this 
house before he went to Leeds. 

John Flaxman, an eminent sculptor, was born at York. His 1755 
earliest notions of the art were learned from casts in his father s 
shop, who sold plaster figures. In 1770 he was admitted a student 
of the Royal Academy, where he prosecuted his studies with great 
diligence. In 1787 he went to Italy. While at Rome, he execu- 
ted illustrations of Homer, Dante, and .^schylus, which at once 
inade him known in Europe. His monument of Lord Mansfield, 
in Westminster abbey, is considered to be the finest in England. 
He also executed monuments for Collins, at Chichester, and Earl 
Howe, in St. Paul's cathedral. He executed statues of Washington, 
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CHAP. Sir William Jones, the Right Hon. William Pitt, and Lord Nelson. 

^"- He died in 1826. 

A. D. Ii^ this year, in the false loft of an ancient house, used as a 

1756 chapel, at the bottom of Northgate, in Wakefield, a number of 
STATUES were found by a workman. These were admirably exe- 
cuted^ in various metals, as well as in wood and alabaster, each 
adorned with appropriate emblems, and are supposed to have been 
conveyed from Sandal castle, and the chapel on Wakefield bridge, 
by the religious, in the reign of Henry VIII. They represented 
Moses and Aaron, kings David and Solomon^ Christ, the twelve 
Apostles with their respective emblems, St. Paul, St. John the 
Baptist, and the three magi, Jasper, Melchior, Balthazar, St. Anne, 
mother of the Virgin Mary, teaching her to read; St. William, 
archbishop of York, with his pastoral staff and mitre, and a monk 
at his feet praying ; a figure with a mitre ; a fine representation of 
two saints suffering martyrdom, in Alto BeUevo, in alabaster; 
St. John the Evangelist was represented in the cauldron surround- 
ed by St. Polycarp, St. Ignatius, the principal Roman magistrates, 
and the executioners ; and another group consisted of a saint lying 
on a board, whilst his intestines are twisted gradually out, by a 
spit turned round by two lictors. 

I7d7 After the destruction of two lighthouses, each havii^ been 
built on Eddystone rocks, Mr. John Smeaton, of Whitkirk, near 
Leeds, was chosen as the fittest person to build another ; accord- 
ingly he began the work at the above date, and finished it August 
4th, 1759. The rock, which slopes towards the S. W., is cut into 
longitudinal steps, into which are dove- tailed and united by a 
strong cement, Portland stone and granite. The whole, to -the 
height of thirty-five feet from the foundation, is a solid mass of 
stones ingrafted into each other, and united by every means of 
additional strength. The building has four rooms, one over the 
other, and at the top a gallery and lantern. The stone floors are 
flat above, but concave beneadi, and are kept from pressing against 
the sides pf the building by a chain let into the walls. It is nearly 
eighty feet high, and since its completion has been assaulted by 
the fury of the elements without suffering the smallest iiyury. 

Robert Parr died at Einon, a small village near Bridgenorth, 
Shropshire, in the month of August, aged 124 years. He was 
great grandson of old Thomas Parr, who died at Westminster in 
the reign of Charles I. What is remarkable the father of Robert 
lived to be upwards of 100 years of age, the grandfather 113, and 
the great grandfather 152 years. 

The new regulations for levying the militia produced such a 
spirit of insubordination in Yorkshire this year, that a vast body 
of farmers, artizans, and labourers, from upwards of thirty parishes, 
assembled at York, and demolished two houses without Monk Bar, 
in one of which the deputy-lieutenants were expected to assemble 
to receive the constable's returns. 
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This year a very handsome chapel was erected at Horsforth* chap. 
near Leeds, on the site of the ancient edifice, under the auspices . ^]^' _ 
of the Stanhope family. 



A. D. 



This year the manufacturers of Woollen Cloths in Leeds and ^^'^^ 
its precincts, witnessed the erection of a spacious building, in an 
open and eligible situation, at the West end of the town, for the 
reception of their manufactured goods, which was appropriately 
designated the " Coloured Cloth Hall/' from the kind of woollens 
brought there for sale. 

Sept. 15, died at Quebec, North America, that gallant comman- 1750 
der of the British forces, general Wolfe^ who, after being wounded 
mortally in his breast, being taken aside, in his dying moments 
asked, " How goes the battle." On being informed that the 
enemy fled — " Then I die contented," said the heroic soldier, and 
breathed his last^ aged 34 years. 

This year was finished a tram-road, two and a quarter miles in 
length, to convey coals, in waggons of a peculiar construction, from 
the collieries at Middleton to Leeds. Charles Brandling, Esq., 
proprietor of the Middleton estate, having previously procured an 
act of parliament for that purpose ; by which act he was bound to 
furnish a given number of waggons of coal per day into Leeds. 

Mr. Joseph Midgley, of Leeds, clothier, who died this year, left 
the interest of £800 to be paid quarterly to the*poor of Harrison's 
hospital, in Leeds. 

Mr. Benjamin Wilson, an eminent painter, flourished about this 1760 
time ; he was a native of Leeds, and was particularly distinguished 
for his etchings in imitation of Rembrandt, which are said to have 
completely deceived the connoissieurs of that day. The celebrated 
painting of the raising of Jairus's Daughter, valued at £500, is an 
honourable proof both of his abilities as an artist, and of his 
generosity. It is now in the board-room of the Leeds General 
Infirmary. 

Two stone coffins were dug up at Blackhill, in the parish of 
Harewood, near Leeds, containing human hemes. Foundations 
of buildings, urns, and coins, have been frequently found at the 
same place. 

On the 3 1 St of August, the city of York was visited by the king i76l 
of Denmark, being attended by many of his nobles and a numerous 
retinue. The following day, after visiting the cathedral and the 
assembly rooms, he departed for London^ by way of Leeds and 
Manchester. 

June 19. Several moors in this county caught fire, to the great i762 
consternation and loss of the inhabitants in die respective neigh- 
bourhoods. 

Dec. 1. A violent hurricane raged in York from nine o'clock at 
night till eight o'clock on the following night ; blowing down the 
weather-cock and part of the battlement at the west end of the 
minster, and very seriously damaging numerous houses. 
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CHAP. August 16th was bom Frederick, second son of Geoi^ III. and 
^^^' ^ eleventh duke of York ; he was advanced to the dignity of the duke 



A. D. of York and Albany in Great Britain, and earl of Ulster in Ireland. 
178S Qig royal highness was many years commander-in-chief of aU the 
land forces of the United Kingdom, colonel of the first regiment of 
foot guards, and colonel-in-chief of the 6th regiment of infantry. 
His royal highness was the soldiers' friend, by whom he was vene- 
rated when living, and by whom his memory is still cherished with 
enthusiasm. He died January 5th, 1827, and was buried in the 
royal vault at Windsor, on the 20th of the same month. 

Dec. 26. Owing to a sudden thaw and heavy rain after a great 
fall of snow, the river Aire rose to such a height at Leeds that it 
forced down its banks at the head of the high dam, where it formed 
a new channel, and swept away an acre of soil out of School Close, 
besides washing down several large trees at the Parks, close to the 
banks of the river. The damage was estimated at £1000. 
1764 The Rev. Samuel Brooke, A.M., rector of Gamston, Notts, was 
this year elected master of the Leeds grammar school. He died 
in September, 1778. He was distinguished for the point and neat- 
ness of his epigrams in Latin and English. 

June 25th, an excellent dinner was given at the Green Dragon, 
Harrogate, by twenty-one of the neighbouring gentry, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Liddal, on their taking the '* Flitch of Bacon Oath," inserted 
in the 607th number of the Spectator, and appointed to be taken 
by such happy couples as wish to be rewarded for having lived one 
year and a day (or more) in wedlock without strife, or wishing the 
" silken cord" untied. 

October 2. An advertisement, bearing this date, says, '' Safe and 
expeditious travelling with machines on steel springs, in four days 
to London, from the Old King's Arms, in Leeds, every Monday 
and Wednesday." 
1766 Mrs. Barbara Chantrill bequeathed the interest of £400 to the 

poor widows of Mrs. Potter s almshouses, in Camp-road, Leeds. 

On the 27th of March was held the first fortnight sheep and 
cattle fair at Wakefield ; and on the 2nd of April following, the 
inhabitants of Adwalton advertised it as illegal, and that they 
should bring actions at law " against all persons by whom such 
intended meetings at Wakefield shall be held," as the same would 
be highly prejudicial to the neighbouring fairs and markets at 
Adwalton, which are held by virtue of a •* Royal Charter." 

On the 8th of September, died Sir Thomas Denison, the son of 
a cloth-dresser, at North Town End, Leeds, who by his merit as a 
lawyer was elevated to a seat in the Eang*s Bench. 

The Isle of Man was annexed to the crown of England, having 
been purchased from the duke of Athol. 

Oct. 21. General warrants declared illegal. 

This year Huddersfield Cloth Hall was erected by Sir John 
Bamsden, bart, whose son enlarged it in 1780. 
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The walls of the veneraUe churoh of Dewsbury gave way, and chap. 
were re-built with a laudable regard to the preservation of the pro- . ^\^- ^ 
ductions of antiquity. a.d. 

Thomas Hudson, a native of Leeds, who was reduced from 1767 
affluence to beggary by the ** South Sea Bubble," died this year at { 

a very advanced age. In the early part of his Ufe he was clerk in I 

a government office, and by the death of an aunt obtained a large ' 

fortune, which he boldly ventured in the South Sea scheme, after 
the failure of which he left his country seat in Staffordshire, where 
he had just buried an affectionate wife, and became a wandering 
lunatic mendicant. He was frequently seen perambulating the 
fields about Chelsea bare-footed, wrapped in a rug, and supported 
by a crutch, under the name of " Tom of ten thousand,'* as be 
used to call himself. 

The first stone of the Leeds General Infirmary was laid this year, uqq 

On the 6th of September, the king of Denmark passed through 
Leeds with a splendid retinue, and after visiting the Cloth Hall, 
was sumptuously entertained by the Corporation. 

On October 7th the Eev. Richard Fawcett, A.M., was chosen 
incumbent of St. John s, in Leeds. He held the living fifteen 
years. 6y a suit in Chancery against the trustees of that church, 
he increased the yearly value of the benefice to six times its former 
amount. He was a very acute man, and master of a neat, clear, 
controversial style, which he publicly displayed in defence of his 
friend Dr. Kershaw. 

This year Fontefiraet was distracted by two violent parties, viz : 
Lord Galloway s and Sir Rowland Winn's, who each elected a 
mayor, and kept the town sometime in great confusion, till one of 
the two gave up the mace. 

A great flood carried away three bridges, and did much damage 
at Leeds and Bradford. At the latter place, great quantities of 
cloth, wool, &cl, were carried away by the stream, into which a man 
and a boy fell with the bridge on which they were standing. 

Near die walls of the city of York, some labourers discovered a 
Roman sepulchre formed of tiles, 20 inches long, Ib^ broad, and 
three inches thick, with prominent edges, and a cover resembling the 
roof of a house, formed with semi- circular tiles of a small diameter, 
fitting very dose. Each end of the dormitory was closed with a 
tile like those of the sides; on each of which were these letters and 
figures, "Leg. IX. HIS." In the cavity were found the remains 
of a human body, which seemed to have been burnt, particularly 
part of a thigh-bone, and the lower-jaw which was broken, but con- 
tained all its teeth. There was also an urn, of a blueish-grey colour, 
containing ashes covered with slate. Near to this was found 
another earthem vessel of red clay, with a handle to it ; there were 
likewise a few coins and a medal ; one of the coins was a Domitian, 
well presei*ved, having on the reverse ''Fidei PubliccB.'' 
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CHAP. October. Between Gillygate and the walls of the city of York 

VII. was found by some workmen a Roman silver coin. On one side 

was a head in profile, and this inscription, ** Capit cxiii." On the 

1769 reverse two -oxen, with the yoke on their necks, but no plough; 

above them was inscribed "CXIII." and under their feet " C. 

Mabi." 

A man at Leeds was indicted for paying a bad " six and thirty ;" 
and many persons in Halifax and other places were apprehended 
for clipping and sweating the d6s., 18s., and 6s. 9d. and other gold 
pieces, and for counterfeiting the Portugese coin then current in 
England. At the York Spring assizes about forty coiners and 
clippers were tried, but only two were executed, viz : James Oldfield 
of Warley, and David Hartley of Erringden. The latter was called 
"King David" by his illicit firatemity, who had another chief dis- 
^^^J^^[^^j.gtinguished with the title of "Duke of Edinburgh." The favourite 
haunt of this desperate gang was the wild and mountainous parish 
of Halifax, of which many of them were natives. After David 
their " king " had been apprehended in the town of Halifax, some 
of the gang murdered Mr. Deighton, a supervisor, within one 
hundred yards of his own house, for which crime Robert Thomas 
was executed at York on the 6th of August, 1 774, and gibbeted on 
the Beacon-hill with his right hand pointing to the scene of the 
murder. Matthew Normanton also suffered death as an accomplice 
in the bloody deed. Meetings were held at various tiroes in Leeds, 
Bradford, and Halifax, to consult on the best means to be used for 
suppressing this numerous gang of Yorkshire coiners, whose frauds 
and violence had increased to a very alarming extent. The vddow 
of Mr. Deighton being recommended by the Yorkshire gentry as 
an object of royal bounty, received from his majesty a gift of £200, 
and an annuity of £60 for life. 

August, (1769) the Rev. John Wesley held at Leeds a kind of 
** Visitation," which he called a Conference, a name by which the 
yearly synods of his followers have since been distinguished. 
J 770 On the banks of the Ouse, about a mile and a half from York, 

in a piece of ground opened for a gravel-pit, were discovered several 
fragments of Roman earthenware, such as pateras, urns, and some 
very large vessels, ornamented vnth vine- leaves, and one inscribed 
Boman ♦* Ophilas ;" also part of a urn of crystal, an iron flesh fork, and 
Antiquities ^ piece of brass. A stratum of oyster-shells appeared to have been 
laid from two to five feet below the surface of the ground, and 
above them was a rich black earth, like soot mixed with oil, 
amongst which were pieces of burnt wood ; over these were scat- 
tered great numbers of heads of l)easts, and in several others were 
bones mixed with earth, and fragments of earthem vessels. Not 
far from these the earth, about three feet below the surface, was 
discoloured and greasy as though it had been soaked with blood. 
In digging a drain from the north-east of Davygate to the comer of 
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Lendal, in York, the foundatioDs of three walls were discovered chap. 
about seven feet below the ground. They were from nine and a ^ ^^t. 
half to eleven and a half feet broad, about three feet distant from a.d. 
each other, and were composed of pebbles strongly cemented ; the ^771 
space between the walls being securely filled with clay. 

In August, this year, part of the foundation of a temple of 
Koman brick work, was found in Friar s garden, in York, about 
two feet below the surface of the earth, of a semi-circular form, the 
other half being under an adjoining house. Under this fragment 
was a flat grit stone three feet long, two feet one inch broad, and 
seven inches thick, on which was an inscription, and some curious 
carved work in fine preservation. Some Roman foundations were 
discovered near St. Helen's church, St. Helen's square, York ; the 
origin of which church can be traced back to the ages of heathen 
idolatry, when a temple dedicated to Diaua was here erected. 

This year, the widow of the Rev. William Whitaker, instead of 
expending £50 in funeral pomp, gave that sum to the Leeds 
Infirmary then building. 

In September, Sir James Ibbetson, bart., was chosen common 
councilman of Leeds, being then resident in Kirkgate. 

August 8th, four persons were tried at York for murdering a boy I77ti 
who was aflOiicted with that dreadful malady hydrophobia, but they 
were acquitted for want of evidence. 

This year a County Meeting was held at the castle at York, 
when archbishop Drummond was called to the chair, and proposed 
that a subscription should be commenced for the erection of an 
asylum in the city, expressly for pauper lunaticSy or such as belonged 
to indigent families. £2,500 was quickly subscribed. 

Judges were this year appointed for life, instead of during 
pleasure. 

This year 210,119 pieces of broad and narrow cloth were sold 
at Leeds. 

The merchants and tradesmen of Leeds agreed at a Public 1773 
Meeting, to take all kinds of Portugal gold, providing it was good 
and of sufficient weight. 

On Sunday, July 31st, the sails of the windmill belonging to 1774 
the Leeds Pottery fell down with a tremendous crash, which being 
looked on as a judgment for desecrating the Sabbath, the proprietors 
resolved that the mill should never be allowed to be worked after- 
wards on the Lord's day. 

The legislature tolerated the manufacture of calico, both warp 
and weft being cotton, at a duty of three-pence per yard ; but in 
1806 the legislature, alarmed at its liberality, added a halfpenny 
to the protective three-pence, together with some salutary stamping 
on the calicoes to legalise them. In 1813 calicoes were exempt 
from this duty. 

In this year great distress prevailed amongst the poor of 
Leeds, when '* not less than 6,000 persons were relieved weekly 
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CHAP, for some time." Inclemency of the weather, deamess of provisions, 
^^^'_ ^ and bad trade were assigned as the causes. 

A.D. A gold coin of Justinian, weighing twentj-one grains, was found at 

^^^* Osmondthoipe, near Leeds, which village is supposed to have been 
the royal residence of some of the kings of Northumbria. 

On the I4th of August, Isabella Oryer died suddenly at Leeds, 
aged 41. She measured three yards round, and is supposed to 
have weighed forty stone, and was borne to the grave by ten men. 
1776 A few years previous to this date a British celt of brass was 
found in a bed of clay in the township of Skirooat, in the parish of 
Halifax. 

The highest flood in the river Aire 20th and 21st October. The 
bridges of Calverley and Swillington were destroyed, and the sin- 
gular circumstance is related of a hare escaping alive on the body 
of a drowned sheep. 

The population of Leeds was, at this time, 17,117 ; Manchester, 
42,937. 

Before the act of parliament of this date, country banks issued 
notes for sums so small as lOs. and 5s. Some banks in Yorkshire 
even circulated notes of the value of 6d. 

The manufactures of England, Ac., were greatly facilitated by 
the inventions of Mr. James Watt, a Glasgow mechanic, who this 
year obtained a patent for his rotative steam-engine, which is now 
so generally used in all parts of the kingdom, propelling nearly all 
kinds of machinery, from the heaviest hammers of the fulling mill 
and forge to the shuttle of the newly invented power-loom. 

Leeds White Cloth Hall, in the Galls, was opened on the 17tb 
of October. 
1770 The following memorandum was written in a Bible in possession 
of a family at Rishton, near Blackburn : — " Thomas Dixbury, of 
Rishton, near Blackburn, sold to Messrs. Peel, Yates, and Co., 
Church Bank, two common fine calico pieces for £6 9s. 8d. These 
were the first pieces ever manufactured in this kingdom." 

This year the market cross at Leeds was erected to re-place a 
more ancient one. 

The report of woollens manufactured in Yorkshire this year, 
(1776), states that the following were produced from Easter, 1775, 
toEaster, 1776, viz: of narrow cloth, 99,586; and of broad cloth, 
99,778 pieces ; being an increase of 6,687 pieces above the pre- 
ceding year. 

In order to relieve the people of Great Britain of a part of the 
burden of the taxes, the ministry resolved to tax the North Ame- 
rican colonists ; accordingly, after passing acts to that efiect, and 
repealing them from necessity, one was passed this year laying a 
tax on tea. The people of Boston, in New England, violently 
resisted the attempt to levy the tax on tea, and the ministry in 
England, to punish them, procured an act imposing restrictions 
on their commerce, and sent troops to enforce its execution. The 
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Americans induced France to join them against Great Britain, a chap. 
treaty between France and the United States being concluded in vn. 
1778. In 1779, Spain joined the enemies of Great Britain ; and \'ji~ 
in the year following Holland was added to the confederacy. On nri 
the 3rd of September, 1783, treaties of peace were signed between 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and the United States of America. 
In the following year peace was concluded with Holland. By 
these treaties. Great Britain acknowledged the independence of 
the United States, and restored to France and Spain a part of the 
possessions which, had been taken from them. 

The Doncaster St. Leger was established by Colonel St. Leger 
in 1776. 

The County Hall, or Court House in York Castle yard was built 1777 
this year. 

In January, the citizens of York were much exasperated by the 
appearance of a ** Press Gang," and on the 26th the Lord Mayor 
received a letter, bearing the York post mark on it, threatening, 
"that if those men were not removed from the city on or before 
the 28th, his lordship's own dwelling, and the Mansion-house also, 
should be burned to the ground." 

June 0th, the Assembly Booms, (in Assembly-Court) Leeds, was 
opened with a minuet by Lady Effingham and Sir George Savile, 
bart., on which occasion upwards of two hundred and twenty of the 
neighbouting nobility and gentry were present. 

This year Paul Jones, a bold adventurer, kept all the western 1778 
coast of the island in continual alarm. He landed at Whitehaven, 
where he burned the ships in the harbour, and attempted to bum 
the town. Afterwards he landed in Scotland, and plundered thepgnijones 
house of the Earl of Selkirk. Some time after he fought a bloody the Pirate, 
battle with captain Pearson, of the SerapiSj whom he compelled to 
sumbit ; and so shattered was his own ship in the engagement, 
that he had no sooner quitted her to take possession of his prize, 
than she went to the bottom. 

This year died that great seaman, Captain James Cook. He 1779 
was bom at Marton, a vills^e in the North-riding of Yorkshire. 
At the commencement of the war with France, in 1755, he entered 
the Royal navy. In 1759 he was engaged in the expedition sent 
against Quebec ; and in 1768 he was appointed to the command 
of a vessel, destined to convey to the Pacific ocean, persons eni-^^jj|^'* 
ployed by government to make observations on the transit of the 
planet Venus. After which he sailed for New Zealand and New 
Holland. In 1776 he went on an expedition to ascertain whether 
there was any communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans in the Arctic regions. He discovered a considerable extent 
of the western coast of North America, also the Sandwich Islands ; 
and to Owyhee he returned from his American survey, to pass the 
winter of 1778. A boat having been stolen by one of the islanders, 
the captain went on shore to sieze the king of Owyhee, and keep 
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CHAP, hiin AS ^^ hostage until the hoat should he returned. The people, 
VII. however, were not disposed to submit to this. Their resistance 
^j, brought on hostilities ; and in attempting to reach his boat the 
1779 captain, and some of his men, fell victims to the fury of the irri- 
tated islanders. 

On this day, January i27th, 1770, the yenerable abbey at Kirk- 
stall suffered the loss of two sides of its beautiful tover, and a part 
of a third, when several little smoking pipes, such as were used in 
the time of James I., were found embedded in the mortar, whence 
it is argued that smoking was practised in England before the in- 
troduction of American tobacco in 1586. 

Parliament granted £5000 to James Berkenhout and Thomas 
Clarke, of Halton, near Leeds, on condition that they should make 
known to the public their newly discovered method of dyii^ linen 
and cotton cloth in scarlet, crimson, and other colours variegated. 
But though the secret was attempted to be divulged, no hues could 
ever be produced like the specimens, which in cdl probability were 
the effect of accident, rather than skill. 

About this time, a man passing by Hathershelf Scout, observed 
bis dog enter a narrow aperture. Supposing him to have caught 
the scent of a fox, he pursued and found die opening gradually 
expand into a small cave, where he found, not a fox but a savage, 
who barred all further approach by a pistol. The astonished dis- 
coverer withdrew, but quickly returned with some assistants, one 
of whom boldly entered and secured the inhabitant of the cave. 
The reason for his choice of this unknown retirement soon ap- 
peared. It was a repository of stolen goods ; among which were 
two surplices taken from the parish church of Rochdale, with the 
scarlet hood of a doctor of divinity. The plate stolen at the same 
time had been previously discovered in another place. The cave 
was not large enough for the reception of living oxen, but it was 
copiously stored with slaughtered animal food properly cured for a 
long concealment. The ruffian thus extracted from his hiding 
place was transported for life. 

Destructive riots took place in London, when at least 50,000 

jj p persons from one meeting took their route over London bridge, 

Riotsuf'^ bearing flags inscribed " No Popery," headed by Lord Geoige 

London. Gordon. They burnt the furniture, ornaments, and altars of two 

Roman Catholic chapels, set fire to the house of the keeper of 

Newgate, also to the prison, which was soon entered and destroyed, 

and liberated the prisoners. The King's Bench prison and the 

New Bridewell, together with some adjoining houses were set on 

fire and nearly consumed. Attempts were twice made on the 

Bank of England on the same day. The rioters were repulsed 

after many of them had fallen by the fire of the military. The 

total of killed and wounded was 285. Several of the prisoners 

were executed. Lord George Gordon was afterwards tried for high 

treason, but acquitted 
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A countryman, whilst cutting a peat on the moor at Mixenden, CHAP, 
discovered a very fine and perfect brass celt, or axe head, which / 
had apparently never been used ; the edge being very sharp and a.d. 
uncorroded. At the same time were found four arrow heads of ^^^^ 
flint, a light battle axe of a beautiful green pebble, speckled with 
white^ these were aocompanied by a hollow gouge of hard gray 
stone, evidently intended for the excavation of canoes. These, 
it is supposed, formed part of the arms of an ancient British sol- 
dier, who it is imagined had perished on the moors, probably two 
thousand years ago. 

There was discovered, near Morton, in the parish of Bingley, 
one of the most valuable deposits of Roman coin ever seen in 
Britain. It consisted of a very large quantity of Denarii in excellent 
preservation, for the most part of Septimus Severus, Julia Domna, 
Car<tcaUa, and Oeta, all contained in the remains of a brass chest, 
which had probably been the military chest of a Roman legion, and 
buried here upon some sudden alarm. 

January 16th. Admiral Sir George Rodney took twenty-two sail 
of Spanish ships, defeating their fleet, near Cape St. Vincent ; and 
on the 1 2th of April, 1782, obtained a signal victory, over the 
French fleet. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 27th, Sir George Savile and Henry Dun- 1780 
combe, Esq., were returned members for the county of York. 

The York Emanuel, established about this time, for the benefit I78l 
of ministers, either members of the Church of England or Dissen- 
ters, and the wives, widows, and children of ministers, in any part 
of the kingdom. The capital of this institution at the period of 
the commissioners* survey, amounted to £12,400 three per cent, 
consols. 

The following observations on the view from Bramham Moor, 
were made by John Watson, Esq., of Malton, in this year : " Upon 
the middle of this moor a man may see ten miles around him ; 
within those ten miles there is as much free-stone as would build 
ten cities, each as lai^e as York ; within those ten miles there is 
as much good oak timber as would build those ten cities ; there is 
as much limestone and coal to bum it into lime as the building of 
those ten cities would require ; there is also as much clay and 
sand and coals to bum them into bricks and tiles as would build 
those ten cities ; within those ten miles there are two iron forges, 
sufficient for those ten cities, and 10,000 fodders to spare ; within • 
those ten miles there is a good coal seam sufficient to furnish 
those ten cities with firing for 10,000 years ; within those ten miles 
there are three navigable rivers, from any of which a man may 
take shipping and sail -to any part of the world ; within those ten 
miles there are seventy gentlemen's houses, all keeping coaches, 
and the least of them an esquire, and ten parks and forests, well 
stocked with deer ; within those ten miles there are ten market 
towns, one of which may be supposed to return £10,000 per week." 
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CHAP. 



y^ A Torques, or ancient British chain of gold, was found at Raw- 

-^ — 'den, near Leeds, worth sixteen guineas. 

^^^^- From the 26th of March, 1780, to the same date, 1781, 98,721 
pieces of narrow, and 103,018 pieces of broad cloth were made in 
the West-Biding of Yorkshire, being an increase in the former of 
11,412, and of the latter of 7,898 pieces above the quantity made 
the year before. 

On the 20th of February was bom at Keighley, Isaac Butter- 
field, who at the age of twenty months was three feet in height, 
and weighed nearly eight stone ! He was exhibited as a gigantic 
child at Spring Gardens in London, where he died February Ist, 
1788. 

1782 A slip from the Glastonbury Thorn was planted at Birstal 
twenty years previously, is stated to have budded on old Christmas 
day this year, the weather being remarkably warm for the season. 
Bespecting the original thorn, tradition says, that Joseph of Ari- 
mathea preaching at Glastonbury on a Christmas day, spoke of the 
birth of Christ, which his hearers being backward in believing, he 
proposed to strike his staff into the ground as a test of the truth of 
what he. had related, when it immediately put forth buds and 
blossoms. 

Died in February, the Bev. James Scott, M.A., vicar of Bardsey, 
and fifty-five years minister of Trinity church, in Leeds. He was 
nephew to its munificent benefactor, the Bev. Henry Bobinson. 

At Bath, April 11th, died William Denison, Esq., a merchant 
of Leeds, where for some years he was a great benefactor to the 
poor. He died worth half a million of money. 

In May, the Earl of Sherbum, one of the secretaries of state, 
sent a letter to the mayor of Leeds, recommending an association 
of young men to be formed in that town, for the purpose of learn- 
ing the military exercise. A corps of volunteers was soon raised. 

On the 12th of October, the 61st, or 2nd West York regiment of 
foot, commanded by the earl of Eglintoun, arrived in Leeds from 
Minorca, in the celebrated defence of which they had been honour- 
ably engaged. 

1788 Biotous mobs assembled at Bradford, Halifax, Huddersfield, and 
Bochdale, demanding an immediate reduction in the price of com, 
and on the market days they compelled the dealers to sell at such 
prices as they (the mob) chose to fix ; but at Halifax they robbed 
' the farmers both of com and meal, for which ofience two of the 
ringleaders, Thomas Spencer and Mark Saltonstall, were executed 
on Beacon-hill, which overlooks the town of Halifax. The price of 
wheat at this time was 7s. 6d. per bushel. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, the celebrated English lexicographer, died 
September the 18th in this year. 

1785 February 2nd died Peter the Wild Boy, as appears from a brass 
plate fixed up, with a sketch of his head, in the church of North 
Church, Herts. Underneath the sketch is the following inscrip- 
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tion : " To the memory of Peter, known by the name of the Wild chap. 
Boy, having been found wild in the forest of Hertzwold, near . ^]^' . 
Hanover, in the year 1725: He then appeared to be about twelve a.d. 
years of age. In the following year he was brought to England, ^^^ 
by order of the late queen Caroline, and the ablest masters were 
provided for him, but proving incapable of speaking, or of receiving 
any instruction, a comfortable provision was made for him at a 
farm house in this parish, where he continued to the end of his 
inofiensive life." 

Wortley Chapel of Ease, near Leeds, though built about this 1786 
time, was not consecrated and brought under episcopal jurisdic- 
tion till 1813. 

In August, this year, an attempt was made upon the life of 
George III., by an insane woman, named Mai^aret Nicholson, 
who, under the pretence of presenting a petition, struck at him 
with a knife, as he was alighting from his carriage at St. James's 
palace. The blow was warded off by a page, and the woman 
seized. She was afterwards confined during life. 

On the 10th of October, a new peal of eight bells was opened at 1787 
Halifax. 

Edmund Barker, of Thome, near Pontefract, was committed for 
three months to York castle, for exporting ninety tods of wool from 
Goxhill in Lincolnshire, to Dunkirk in France, besides forfeiting 
all his goods and chattels, and 3s. for every pound weight of wool 
so exported, amounting to £378. 

Commodore Phillips arrived at Botany Bay from England in 1788 
January, with the first convicts ; on landing he assumed the office 
of governor of the new settlement. 

Three Swedish ships were seized at Hull, " for smuggling wool 
out of the kingdom ;" for some time they had taken out 1300 packs 
annually. 

In October this year, the duke of Leeds gave £100, and Mr. 
Ridsdale, £500, towards building a new church at Wakefield. 

The centenary of the "glorious Revolution" was honoured at 
Leeds in November, with every demonstration of public joy, and 
amongst a brilliant assembly of near 300 ladies and gentlemen, 
were- present earl Fitzwilliam, lord Scarborough, and other distin- 
guished personages. 

In May, a curious gold ring, weighing more than an ounce, was 1789 
found on Towton Field, near Tadcaster, where it is supposed to 
have fallen from the finger of a slain chief, in the memorable battle 
fought there between the houses of Lancaster and York. 

This year the prince of Wales and duke of York were present at 
York Races, and visited Wentworth House, where a grand entertain- 
ment was given to the royal brothers, and 700 nobility and gentry, 
who banqueted in sight of 40,000 spectators assembled in front of 
the house. Previously to leaving the city of York, the princes 
VOL. I. z 
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ordered Lieutenant-oolonel St. Leger to pay into the hands of 
Walter Fawkes, Esq., then high sheriff of the county, 200 guineas 
for the relief of dehtors in the castle. They also gave twenty 
guineas to the gaol, in order to clothe some female convicts under 
sentence of transportation ; they discharged the debts of three pri- 
soners in Ouse-bridge gaol ; and performed several other acts of 
charity. 

In November, a beautiful statue, in memory of Sir George Savile, 
bart., who died in 1784, was erected in York minster, at the ex- 
pense of his constituents, whom he had faithfully served in five 
successive parliaments. 
1790 On the 5th of February, in his 70th year, at Ribton, near Otley, 

died Joseph Holmes, popularly called Joe Rogue, a begging miser, 
who died worth £550, never having during his whole life spent 
one farthing for food or raiment. 

Horbury church, near Wakefield, was built this year, at the sole 
expense of alderman Carr, of York. 

In November, as some workmen were digging clay in a field in 
Leeds, now occupied by part of George-street, they discovered about 
fifty oak coffins, containing human bones, supposed to have lain 
there since 1672, when the plague raged ; and the parish register 
says, " 1,400 persons were buried in the vicar's croft and crofts 
adjoining." The coffins were quite fresh, but the bodies were 
reduced to dust. 

Mr. Greathead, of South Shields, this year submitted the Life- 
boat, of which he was the inventor, to a first trial, which gave the 
greatest satisfaction to the admiring spectators. In 1802, the 
Society of Arts rewarded Mr. Greathead with their gold medal and 
fifty guineas for the invention. 

After a sudden thaw and heavy rain, the Aire, and other rivers, 
rose higher than they had ever done since the memorable flood of 
1775, when several bridges were destroyed. In the flood, this 
year, Mr. Gilyard s dyehouse, on Sheepscar beck, near Leeds, was 
washed away, with a large quantity of cloth. 

The Leeds Benevolent, or Strangers' Friend Society, was founded 
this year. 
1791 On the 24th of January, died that eminent Leeds merchant and 

alderman, Joseph Fountaine, Esq. 

A most dreadful storm of thunder and lightning prevailed for 
two hours on the 15 th of August, which destroyed a house at Few- 
ston, set fire to the furze on Sicklinghall moor, deprived a girl of 
sight at Barnsley, killed a boy at Wakefield, and burnt down a 
hay-rick and cottage at Summerscales, near Skipton 

On August 22nd, the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, accom- 
panied by Earl Fitzwilliam, arrived at York, where he was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the city in a gold box worth fifty 
guineas. 
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The first stone of St. Paul's church, in Leeds, was laid Sept. chap. 
5i6th, by the bishop of Bristol, who had previously presented to . ^^^'_ 
the founder, the Rev. Miles Atkinson, the ground upon which it is a. d. 
built. Salem chapel in Leeds was finished the same year. ^'^^^ 

The corporation of York this year suspended their toll on com, 
for the purpose of trying whether the removal of that impost would 
improve the market of that city. 

Sept, 29. Frederick, second son to George III., and the eleventh 
duke of York, was married at Berlin to the princess Frederica, 
daughter of the King of Prussia. 

Feb. 23, died that justly celebrated painter, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, president of the Royal Academy. 

On April 14th, were executed at York, John Lucas and Thomas 1782 
Stearman, of Leeds; for burglary, and Spence Broughton, of Shef- 
field, for robbing the Rotherham postman on Attercliffe common, 
where his body was huug in chains. 

The Methodist preachers of the Leeds, Wakefield, Sheffield, 
Bradford, Birstal, Dewsbury, and Otley circuits, met at Leeds in 
May, and resolved, " Not to separate from the church." 

The first stone of the Leeds Music Hall was laid July 2nd, in 
Albion- street. 

In October died Mr. John Smeatou, of Austhorpe, near Leeds, the 
builder of Eddystone Light-house, which is beautifully represented 
on his monument, in Whitkirk church. 

The inhabitants of most of the towns in Yorkshire met in 
December, and made public declarations of their firm attachment 
to the constitution and the reigning monarch. At Leeds, the 
e&gy of Tom Paine, — (he was a stay-maker,) — properly labelled, 
and holding a pair of stays in one hand, and his Rights of Man in 
the other, was carried through the streets with a halter round his 
neck, and (having been well whipped and hanged at the market 
cross) thrown into a large bonfire, amidst the shouts of the sur- 
rounding multitude. A similar compliment was paid to the author 
of the " Rights of Man," and " Age of Reason," in nearly all the 
towns and large villages in Yorkshire. 

The Royal Foresters of Knaresbrough, says the Sporting Maga- 
zine of this year, thus proclaimed their loyalty : — '* You greyhounds 
of rebellion ; you dregs of falsehood and monsters of anarchy and 
confusion, stop the wild torrent of ambition, and let the flamiug 
torch of sedition become extiuct : Return to your duty, for fear lest 
the already outstretched savage hand of revenge should justly 
grasp the burning rod of infamy, whose dreadful strokes will brand 
you with perjury and desertion ; which must defy the remorseless 
ravages of time, and for everlasting ages haunt your posterity, and 
make surrounding thousands tremble at the sight." 

About this time associations were formed in England for the 
protection of liberty and property against republicans and levellers. 

Jan. 17. The memorable trial of the king of France, Louis XVJ. 1793 
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CHAP, terminated ; at the end of which the president made the following 
. ^^'^ report: that out of 7*21 votera, 3^6 were for death, 819 for impri- 
▲. D. Bonment during the war; two for perpetual imprisonment; eight for 
^"^^^ a suspension of his execution after sentence, until the expulsion of 
the Bourhon family ; ^3 were for not putting him to death, unless 
the French territory was invaded by any foreign power; and one was 
for death, but with commutation of punishment. The president 
then took off his hat and said, "In consequence of this, I declare 
that the punishment pronounced hy the National Convention 
against Louis Capet, is Death.'* It is worthy of recording, that 
the duke of Orleans, father of the late Louis Philippe, a prince of 
the blood, voted for death ; while Thomas Paine, the decided foe to 
regal power, more humanely voted for banishment. The unfor- 
tunate monarch was guillotined on the 21st of the same month. 
The king was in the 39th year of his age. His heautiful and ill- 
fated consort, who sufifered the same death, on the 16th of October 
following, was in her 38th year. At the time of their nuptials, 
they were considered the handsomest couple in Europe. 

Feb. 26th. His majesty (Geoi^e III.) reviewed three battalions 
of guards, being the first division destined against France, after 
the declaration of war; other branches of the royal family attended 
the review, after which they accompanied the troops to G-reenwich, 
whence they embarked for the continent, and landed at Helvoet 
Sluys, in Holland, on the Ist of March, and who, together with 
other British troops under the command of the duke of York, 
were engaged for the first time in these wars, and suffered severely. 
The action was fought near St. Amand, and was very sanguinary ; 
when the French general Dainpiere (who succeeded Dumourier) 
was mortally wounded, and expired in the course of three days. 

Of thirty-one ships of the line, in the harbour of Ton Ion, nine 
were burned, and two carriod away by the British, who evacuated 
that place with precipitation. 

The Ist regiment of West York militia were embodied at Wake- 
field, Feb. 1 1th, and the 2nd regiment at York, Feb. 22nd. 

In December, the bole of a large tree was found in a quarry at 
Coulton, near Leeds, buried under seven feet of solid rock, and 
measuring twelve feet in length ; the rest of it, being petrified, 
formed part of the rock. 
1794 Corps of volunteers were established at Leeds, Bradford, Hali- 

fax, and Wakefield, for internal defence against insurrections or 
other commotions. Liberal subscriptions were obtained for the 
purpose, to which earl B'itzwilliam gave £1000, and many gentle- 
men £100 each. 

St. James's church, Leeds, was built and opened this year by 
the countess of Huntingdon's Connexion. 

May 17. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. 

On June 1st in this year, a desperate action was fought between 
the British fleet, commanded by lord Howe, and the French fleet 
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under admiral Villaret. The British fleet consisted of 26 ships, chap. 
and that of the French of 26. Le Vengeur, 74 guns, was sunk, ^ ^H- 
and six ships of the line were taken. Charles Henry Neville, son a., d. 
of John Pate Neville, Esq., of Badsworth, in the West-riding of 1704 
Yorkshire, was at this time a lieutenant in the 2nd regiment of 
foot, and was killed by a grape shot at the age of 19, on board earl 
Howe 8 ship, after fighting gallantly in the engagement between 
the English and French fleets for three days. 

The marriage between prince Augustus Frederick, son of George 
III., with lady Augusta Murray, was determined in the Arches 
Court, Doctors' Commons, London, to be null and void on the 3rd 
of August in* this year. 

January 23rd, died at his seat in Staffordshire, Mr. Josiah 
Wedgwood, fainous for his improvements in earthenware and 
porcelain. 

On June 27th, General Cameron reviewed the Leeds, Bradford, 1790 
Halifax, Huddersfield, and Wakefield volunteers upon Chapeltown 
moor, near Leeds. At this grand military spectacle were present 
ttO.OOO spectators, and 300 carnages. 

The lUght Hon. Edwin Lord Hare wood, who was created a peer 
July 9th, 1790, died this year, January 25th : his loss was greatly 
deplored, especially by the peasantry of Harewood, who having 
often experienced his benevolence, considered him as a father. 

On the 9th of February, the river Aire, which had been frozen 
for a considerable time, exhibited a most appalling scene, occa- 
sioned by a rapid thaw and heavy rain, which broke up the ice, 
and swelled the river so as to inundate all the lower streets in 
Leeds, where incalculable mischief was done by the foaming toi^ 
rent and the immense blocks of foaming ice, which carried away 
cloth and tenters from the fields, threw down walls, dye-houses, 
and several dwelling-houses, and greatly i]:\jured the bridge, across 
oue of the arches of which a boat was forced on its broad side, and 
at length broken to pieces by a vast accumulation of ice and water. 
All the principal rivers in the county of York exhibited a similar 
spectacle, and the roads in various places were laid so deep in 
water as to stop the mails and coaches several days. 

Died on the llth of August, in his 65th year, that eminent self- 
taught glass-stainer and painter, William Peckett, Esq., of York, 
who by many ingenious and noble designs, executed for cathedrals, 
churches, and noblemen's seats, has distinguished and immor- 
talized his name in the school of art. Some of his most admired 
productions may be seen in the windows of the cathedrals of 
York, Lincoln, and Exeter, and the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

On the 29th May, (Whitsunday,) as Mr. Thoresby was holding 1796 
a lovefeast in an upper room of a brush-maker s establishment in 
Nelson- street, Leeds, the place being filled with his admirers, the 
rafters were drawn out of the walls of the building, when Mr. 
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'CHkF. Tboresby, and the great bulk of his congregation, were precipitated 

vtJ- ^ to the ground, bursting through the floor of the second story. The 

A. D. greatest confusion and consternation prevailed. The window shut- 

l'*96 ters and door of the ground-floor were burst open, when a scene of 

horror presented itself. On the ground floor was a deep saw-pit, 

into which no fewer than sixteen women, a man, and a boy were 

precipitated, and all sufibcated. To describe the horrifying scene 

would baffle description. Mr. Thoresby, the preacher, suffered a 

severe contusion of the right arm as he descended from the pulpit. 

After a daring attack had been made on the life of bis majesty 
George III., a County Meeting was held at York, for the purpose 
of discussing the merits of two bills brought into parliament, '* for 
the safety and preservation of his majesty's person and govern- 
ment," and for the suppression of " seditious meetings." The 
meeting held in the Guildhall consisted of two parties, who each 
elected a chairman, viz: Sir Thomas Gascoigne, bart., whose party 
remained in the hall, and petitioned against the bills, and Bacon 
Frank, Esq., whose party adjourned to the castle yard, and peti- 
tioned for the bills. 

On Jan. 4th, the Leeds volunteers were reviewed on Chapel- 
town moor, near Leeds, by the royal duke of Gloucester. 

The extensive linen manufactory of Messrs. Marshall and 
Benyons, at Leeds, was destroyed by fire, Feb. 1 3th, when eight 
persons were killed, and twenty wounded, by the falling of a wall. 

August 8th, died at the age of 93 years, the well known Chris- 
topher Pivett, a carver and gilder of York, who was at the battles 
of Dettingen, Fontenoy, and Culloden, and some time in the 
retinue of the duke of Cumberland. 

A horse, cattle, and swine fair was established at Heckmondwike, 
to be held annually, on the first Mondays in April and November. 

The Wakefield volunteers addressed his majesty with an offer 
to serve him in any part of the kingdom, and the loyal example 
was soon followed by the other volunteer' corps of Yorkshire. 

About six o'clock in the morning, on the 16th of October, the 
inhabitants of Eipon were greatly alarmed by a violent earthquake, 
which shook almost every house in the town ; near Littlethorpe, a 
mile from Hipon, about three roods of ground sunk 19 fathoms, 
and a large ash tree, growing on the spot, entirely disappeared. 
For some time the gulph continued to increase, and an immense 
body of water issued from it, which filled the inhabitants with fear ; 
for as there were no coal pits in the neighbourhood, it was evidently 
a great natural convulsion. 
1797 February 16th. Sir J. Jervis defeated the Spanish fleet off Cape 

St. Vincent. 

In opening a quarry, at Rastrick, near Huddersfield, were found 
about twenty urns, from four to fifteen inches in diameter, containing 
ashes and fragments of burnt human bones, supposed to be Roman. 
They were surrounded by a black substance, supposed to be the 
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remains of the fires in which the hodies had heen burnt. Some chap. 
of the urns were curiously ornamented ; but most of them fell to VH- 
pieces before thej could be got out of the earth. One of them was a. d. 
inverted, and the bones it contained were much better preserved 1797 
than those found in the others. 

July 9th. That great orator and eminent statesman, Edmund 
Burke, Esq.» died, aged 69. 

In January the new church at Halifax was consecrated by the 1798 
learned Dr. Watson, bishop of Landaff. 

The corporation of Leeds subscribed £500 in aid of the supplies 
requisite for the defence of the kingdom, and transmitted it to the 
cashier of the bank of England, with an order for it to be entered 
in the books in the following terms : — ** The corporation of Leeds 
having no property or income whatever, save the interest of £1800, 
arisii}g from fees of admission, and fines paid by those refusing to 
serve. Five Hundred Pounds," J. Smyth, Esq., of Heath, near 
Wakefield, subscribed £1000 for the same purpose, and Sir R. B. 
Johnston, bart., most liberally subscribed £1000 annually during 
the continuance of the war. These examples were followed by 
many large towns and opulent individuals. The earls of Hare- 
wood and Carlilse each gave £4000, and the bank of England 
£200,000. 

The duke of Norfolk, for toasting at a whig club in London, 
" The Majesty of the People,'' was dismissed from the Lord-lieu- 
tenacy of the West-riding of the county of York, which was given 
to earl Fitzwilliam. 

A new peal of ten bells, at the Leeds parish church, was opened 
February 5th, by the Ashton- under- Line ringers. 

In April, an armed association was formed at Leeds, by persons 
who found their own accoutrements, and served without pay. Each 
company had a captain and two lieutenants. In June they volun- 
teered their services to Ireland, amongst whom were the 1st West 
York regiment; and on the 1st of April embarked for Ireland. At 
this time the spirit of military ardour wholly pervaded Great Bri- 
tain, and all ranks ei^erly formed themselves into volunteer corps. 
The canal from Sowerby-bridge to Eochdale was opened Decem- 
ber 21st. 

On August 1st was fought the ever memorable battle of the Nile, 
for the services of which day admiral Nelson had the dignity of 
baron of Great Britain conferred on him by his majesty Geo. III., 
with a pension of £3000 a year. 

The large centre building of the extensive woollen manufactory 1799 
of Messrs. Wormald, Fountain, and Gott, at Bean-Ing, in Leeds, 
was destroyed by fire August 11th : five days after which the river 
Aire overflowed its banks, and did much damage in the adjacent 
buildings, and the hay and com fields. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE NINIITEENTH CENTURY. 

CHAP. The close of the 1 8th century, and the commencement of the 

. ^^"- ^ 19th, marks an epoch in the annals of the world — manifesting in 

A. D. a remarkable manner the operation of two great principles, which 

1800 jjg^g ^qI^ more on the weal or woe of mankind, than any others 

which have been put in practice — these are war, which have so 

grievously afflicted mankind, and the pure and holy principles of 

Christianity, which have been, and ever must be the solace of 

human suffering. 

Numerous petitions were sent to parliament by the woollen 
manufacturers of Yorkshire, praying that the exportation of wool 
to Ireland may not on any account be permitted. 

On May 6th, the Leeds market was disturbed by a great riot, 
caused by the high price of wheat, which in July rose to fronx 
42s. to 50s. per load of three bushels, or from 14s. to 16s. 8d. per 
bushel. 

Sept. 5th. The island of Malta surrendered to the British after 
a blockade of two years ; as did also the Dutch island of Curacoa, 
in the West Indies, on the 1 1th. 

October 27th. Died at Edinburgh, in his 83rd year. Dr. Hugh 
Blair, professor of rhetoric and beUes lettres in that university, and 
author of many popular works. The quartern loaf in London 
was at this time Is. lO^d; and the average price of wheat was 
133s. per quarter. 

From the army returns, presented to the house of commons 
by the secretary at war, it appeared that the number of men 
raised for the army since the commencement of the war was 
208,888. The number of men discharged on account of wounds, 
was 75,910 ; but this also included those who had been transferred 
from one regiment to another. The number of men killed in 
action, or who died in the service, was 38,971 ; and the number of 
effective men, including invalids, militia, and foreign corps 'in the 
pay of Great Britain, on the 24th December, was 168,082. 

His majesty George III. narrowly escaped assassination, a pistol 
having being fired at him as he sat in the royal box at Drury-lane 
theatre, by a maniac named Hatfield, who was confined for life. 

Notwithstanding four years had elapsed since the last bisex- 
tile year was observed as such, the present year was made into 
a common one of 365, by omiting the 29th of February, to prevent 
the necessity of an alteration of the style. 
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Jan. 1st. On this day commenced the Union of Great Britain chap. 
with Ireland. The act of Union was first suggested by the Irish vill. 
peers in 1 703, in their addresses to queen Anne. At that time ' "^ 
the British cabinet was averse to it. At the Union it was agreed isoi 
that Ireland was to raise two parts of the revenue out of fifteen 
during the first twenty years of the Union. The proportion of 
representatives was fixed at one hundred in the house of commons ; 
but they were raised to one hundred and five by tbe Eeform Act 
in 1832. 

On March 7th, the late Mr. £dward Baines became proprietor 
of the Leeds Mercury. 

The first stone of the Methodist chapel in Albion-street Leeds, 
was laid April 30th. 

A storm of thunder and lightning, on July 3 1st, killed William 
Sage, of Almondbury, near Huddersfield. 

Brilliant illuminations took place in Yorkshire on the ratification 
of peace between Great Britain and France. 

On October 13th, died Samuel Predam, of Leeds, aged 28, 
late lieutenant of his mtyesty's 54th regiment of foot, who was shot 
through the body on the 25th of August, near the gates of Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, where he displayed the active zeal, the intrepid 
gallantry, and the invincible spirit and courage of a true British 
soldier. 

The British armament, under the command of Lord Eieth, con- 
sisting of 175 sail, having on board an army of 15,330 men, 
commanded by the brave Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and destined for 
the recovery of Egypt, sailed from Minorca Bay, on the coast of 
Caramania, and arrived in Aboukir Bay on the 2nd of March. 

In this year that useful article gas, which had been under dis- isoa 
cussion among the philosophical for several years, was brought to 
a state of comparative perfection by Mr. Murdock, who in rejoicing 
for the peace of Amiens, made a grand display by illuminating the 
front of the Soho Works at Birmingham. 

Battle of Copenhagen, when Lord Nelson took, sunk, or burnt, 
seventeen sail of Danish ships. 

Messrs. Crowther and Hirst*s scribbling mill, at Morley, near 
Leeds, was destroyed by fire, with a great quantity of wool. Also, 
tbe cotton and corn mill, at Blackshaw Head, near Halifax, was 
entirely consumed by fire. 

The House of Recovery, in Vicar-lane, Leeds, was founded by 
subscription, and opened November Ist. 

A quantity of silver pennies of William the Conqueror were . 
found in digging the foundation for the New Gaol at York. 

The parliament voted £10.000 to Dr. Jenner for the discovery 
of vaccine inoculation. On the same day £1200 was voted to 
Henry Greathead, ship carpenter, of South Shields, for the inven- 
tion of the Life-boat ; and £5,000 to Dr. J. C. Smith, for his disco- 
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viii. ^^^y ^^ *^® nitrous fumigation for preventing the progress of con- 

— • tagious disorders. 

1803 Colonel Despard and nine others were tried in London for high 

treason ; thej were all found guilty, and colonel Despard and six 
others were executed. 

M. Peltier, a French emigrant, was tried and found guilty at 
the Court of King s Bench, London, of a seditious libel on Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the first Consul of France. 

Great Britain declared war against France on the 16th of May, 
after a peace of one year and sixteen days ; and on May 22nd, 
Bonaparte gave orders to seize all the British subjects in France, 
and in all countries occupied by the French armies, who were to 
answer for those citizens of the Republic made prisoners hy the 
subjects of his Britannic majesty previous to the declaration of 
war. Upwards of 11,000 persons were arrested in France in con- 
sequence of this decree. 

An insurrection took place in Dublin on the 23rd of July, at the 
head of which were Robert Emmett and others. Lord Kilwarden, 
chief justice of Ireland, and his nephew, were murdered in Thomas- 
street, Dublin, by the insurgents ; the insurrection was speedily 
quelled by the military. 

In consequence of an act passed, requiring all the male inha- 
bitants, between the ages of seventeen and fifty-five, to be enrolled 
for the defence of the kingdom, the lieutenancy, magistracy, and 
gentry of the county of York, met and resolved to have none but 
volunteers " to stand forth and resist an enemy threatening us 
with invasion and destruction." Subscriptions were immediately 
opened, and new corps of infantry volunteers formed. 

The Yorkshire militia regiments were embodied at Leeds, York, 
Beverley, Richmond, and Doncaster. 

War being recommenced with France, and as Bonaparte con- 
tinued to threaten us with invasion, all England, and especially 
London, kindled at the call of patriotism ; the squares, gardens, 
and even church-yards of the metropolis and its vicinity became 
places of military exercise. The number of effective volunteers 
reviewed by George III. in Hyde Park, was 27,077. 

Dr. Priestley died this year, aged 71. He was bom at Field- 
head, near Leeds. His father was a clothier. He was educated 
at different schools in the neighbourhood of his native place, and 
at the dissenting academy at Daventry. The university of Edin- 
burgh conferred on him the title of LL.D. 

John Terry, and his fellow apprentice Joseph Heald, were found 
guilty of the wilful murder of Elizabeth Smith, aged 67 years, at 
Flaminshaw, near Wakefield. 
1804 A melancholy accident happened at Blackshaw, near Halifax, to 

Robert Sutcliff, a poor aged weaver, who having been frequently 
injured by bis neighbours, imagined that his room was haunted 
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by an evil spirit, and to allay which he sent for John Hepworlh, chap. 
the Bradford fortune-teller, who after pouring human blood mixed ^ ^^^*' 



with hairs into a large iron bottle, corked it tightly up and put it a.d. 
into the fire, where it soon after>vards exploded with terrible vio- 1®^^ 
lence, killed the old weaver, and greatly damaged the house, to the 
utter astonishment of the impious exorciser. 

A memorable four mile race was rode at the York August meet- 
ing this year, by Mrs. Thornton, (backed by the Colonel) and Mr. 
Flint, the former staking 500, and the latter 1000 guineas. For 
three miles the fair jockey kept the lead, riding with great skill 
and spirit, but her horse, Vingarillo, having the shorter stroke of 
^he two began to lag, and perceiving that she must lose, she drew 
up in a very scientific manner within two distances. It is said 
upwards of £^00,000 depended upon this extraordinary match. 

The earl of Carlisle presented the dean and chapter of York with 
some beautiful ancient painted glass, which is placed in one of the 
windows of the minster. The figures are as large as life, and 
represent the Annunciation of Mary, the mother of Jesus, and 
Elizabeth, the mother of John the Baptist. It was brought from 
the church of St. Nicholas in Rouen, in Normandy, and is supposed 
to have been copied from a design by Sebastian del Piombo, the 
great favourite of Pope Clement VIII. 

A bill was introduced into parliament for the purpose of per- 
mitting com to be exported when the price of wheat wasat or 
below 48s. per quarter, and to be imported when the average price 
was 63s. This bill afterwards passed into a law. 

Died this year the Rev. Michael Bacon, D.D., who was forty 
years vicar of Wakefield. 

On the 2 1 St of October took place the ever memorable battle of i805 
Trafalgar, a few leagues to the north-west of Cape Trafalgar. A Battle of 
long swell was setting into the bay of Cadiz ; the British ships ^^^'^^fi^"'- 
crowded all their canvass, moved majestically before it, with light 
winds from the south-west. Right before them lay the mighty 
armament of France and Spain, the sun shining full on their close 
set sails. Nelson, when he appeared on the quarter-deck, wore his 
ftdmiraVs frock coat, bearing on his left breast four stars, the 
insignia of the different orders with which he was invested. He 
was in good spirits, but calm and sedate ; it was evident that he 
neither expected nor wished to survive the action. The last signal 
he ever made will be remembered as long as the British name 
shall endure — " England expects every man will do his duty." It 
was received by a rapturous shout throughout the fleet. " Now," 
said Nelson, " I can do no more ; we must trust to the great Dis- 
poser of all events and the justice of our cause. I thank God for 
this great opportunity of doing my duty." The English first 
attacked in two columns. Nelson had thirteen ships of the line 
in the Victory; Collingwood fourteen in the Royal Sovereign. 
When the French admiral beheld the manner in which the hostile 
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CHAP, fleet was bearing down upon his line, he remarked to those around 
^'^^ him that all was lost. After the action had raged for some time 



A. D. with unabated fury, as Nelson was walking on the qnarter-deck, 
19^ he was pierced by a shot from one of the French marksmen, not 
more than fifteen yards distant. " They have done for me at last, 
Hardy," said he. ** I hope not," said Hardy. ** Yes," he replied, 
'* my back- bone is shot through." He was immediately carried 
below. The cock-pit was crowded with wounded and dying men ; 
he insisted that the surgeon should leave him and attend to those 
to whom he might be useful, " For to me," said he, " you can do 
nothing." As the action continued, -however, several ships of the 
enemy began to strike, and as the crew of the Victory cheered as 
each successive flag was lowered, at every hurra a gleam of joy 
illuminated the countenance of the dying hero. The combined 
fleet now presented the most melancholy spectacle. In every 
direction were to be seen only floating wrecks or dismantled hulks. 

Twenty ships of the line had now struck, with Villeneuve, the 
commander-in-chief, and the Spanish admirals Alava and Cisneros, 
besides 20,000 prisoners, including the land forces on board, and 
the combined fleet was almost totally annihilated, while the loss of 
the British was only 1690 men killed and wounded. In this 
action the English fleet consisted of twenty-seven ships of the line 
and four frigates ; the combined fleet of Uiirty-three ships of the 
line and seven frigates. 

About 600 pieces of silver coin, mostly of the reign of Edward I., 
were found under an old wall at Enaresbrough priory, and taken 
to Sir Thomas Slingsby, the lord of the manor, who generously 
gave the finder their intrinsic value. 

Earl St. Vincent visited York, and received the freedom of the 
city in a box of ** heart of oak." 

The amount of woollen cloth milled this year in the West- 
Eiding of Yorkshire was 10,079,256 yards of broad, and 6,193,317 
yards of narrow. 

The remains of a Eoman wall were discovered by some work- 
men behind the Grand Jury Room at York castle. . At the same 
time a block of freestone, inscribed " Divitati," in Norman charac- 
ters, was found while the men were digging a drain. It was sup- 
posed to have been a boundary stone, and placed there in the reign 
of Wniiam the Conqueror. 
1806 January 9th, the remains of the gallant Lord Nelson were in- 
terred in St. Paul's cathedral. 

January 23. This day closed the career of that patriotic and 
eminent statesman, the Eight Honourable William Pitt, the second 
son of the great Earl of Chatham. 

August 26th, John Palm, a bookseller of Nuremburg, having 
published a pamphlet, entitled '* Germany in the lowest state of 
degradation," was arrested by the order of Bonaparte, and con- 
demned to be shot. 
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Sept. Idth brought to a close the life of that eminent and distin- chap. 
guished statesman and lover of freedom, Charles James Fox. vin. 

On the JiSth of September, their Royal Highnesses the Prince 2]d! 
of Wales and the Duke of Clarence arrived at Ledstone-hall, near 1806 
Pontefract, on a visit to Michael Angelo Taylor, Esq. The prince 
paid a morning visit to Lady Irwin at Temple-Newsam, but was 
prevented by indisposition from going to Leeds, where his royal 
brother, however, arrived with Lord Dundas and Mr. Taylor, and 
visited the extensive manufactory of Messrs. Wormald, Gott, 
and Co. 

On November 13th, William Wilberforce and Walter Fawkes, 
Esquires, were elected members of parliament for Yorkshire. 

On January 24th, Messrs.- Feamley and Company's worsted mill iqot 
at Drighlington, near Leeds, was burnt to the ground. 

On the 26th of February this year, the lieutenancy issued from 
Leeds militia warrants for fourteen thousand men, to be ballotted 
out of the population of the West- riding of the county of York. 

Died at £ast-moor near Wakefield, Susannah Eobshaw, aged 
103 years. She was mother of twenty-three children — three of 
them at a birth. Also, George Mason, the noted astrologer of 
Calverley Carr, near Bradford. By his extensive impostures he 
had amassed several hundred pounds. 

On May 4th, Wentworth House was the scene of the most 
munificent festivity, in consequence of Lord Milton, Earl Fitz- 
william's only son and heir, having attained his majority. Two 
oxen were roasted whole in the park, and these, with twenty sheep 
roasted in quarters, an immense quantity of bread and strong ale, 
given to the multitude assembled on the lawn, whilst at least a 
thousand gentry and tenants were sumptuously entertained in the 
house. 

On May 13th was held the court for the nomination of candi- Qyggt 
dates for the county of York, in the castle yard, when one of the contested 
most celebrated contests in the history of electioneering took place. ?^ j^^'* 
The real contest was between the houses of Harewood and Went- 
worth for political ascendancy in the largest county and consti- 
tuency in the British dominions. Lord Milton was enthusiastically 
received by the clothiers of the West-riding, when he appeared to 
pay his respects to them in the Cloth Halls at Leeds. The contest 
was carried on in the most determined spirit by the friends of the 
two rival candidates, Milton and Lascelles : and is said to have 
cost the two families at least £100,000 each. 

The poll was duly opened from nine o'clock in the morning to 
five in the evening, except on the first and last days. Towards 
the close of the poll, when the number of objections to votes in- 
creased, the sheriff and the assessors continued sitting till eight in 
the evening ; and those freeholders whose right to vote was estab- 
lished, were allowed to poll in court. In this case their votes were 
added to the numbers of the next day's poll. 
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CHAP. On the 15th day, about two hours after the close of the poll, the 
^^^^' high sheriflf declared William Wilberforce, Esq., and the Right 



A. D. Honourable Lord Milton duly elected. 

1807 xhe Ftidings polled for the respective candidates as follow : — 

Biding. Persons. Wilberforce. Milton. Lasoelles. 

Close of East 8666 2764 1813 1771 

the Poll. j^^^^ ggjjj gjj^g 2237 3118 

West 13,830 5807 7625 6100 



2,3007 11,806 11,177 10.989 



In August, whilst digging for the foundation of a house, near 
the Mount, without Micklegate Bar, the workmen broke into a 
Roman Vault, about four feet from the surface. It was built of 
stone, and arched over with Roman bricks, with a small door of 
entrance at the north end. It was eight feet long, five feet broad, 
and six feet high. It contained a coffin of coarse ragstone grit, 
seven feet long, three feet two inches wide, four inches thick, and 
one foot nine inches deep, covered over with a flag of blue stone, 
and containing a human skeleton entire, with the teeth complete, 
supposed to have been a Roman female of high rank, and to haTe 
been deposited there from 1400 to 1700 years. 

September 2. The offer of accommodation being rejected by the 
Danes, the bombardment of Copenhagen began, and was continued 
with uncommon vigour by Lord Cathcart, and with only a short 
interruption, for three days and nights. At length a great maga* 
zine of wood and the lofty steeple of Our Lady took lire, and 
threatened the destruction of the whole city, on which the Danes 
surrendered. Early in October the British fleet, under Admiral 
Lord Gam bier returned to England, bringing with them their 
magnificent prize, consisting of eighteen ships of the line, fifteen 
frigates, six brigs, and twenty- five gun* boats, besides two sail of the 
line and three fi'igates which had been destroyed. 

November 1st, died, in his 90th year, the Right Rev. William 
Markham, D.D., the learned and pious archbishop of York, who 
Jield the see thirty years. He was succeeded by the Honourable 
Edward Venables Vernon. 
1808 Messrs. Ridsdale and company s warehouse and shops at Wood- 
house near Leeds, were destroyed by fire ; as also was a large corn 
warehouse belonging to Webster and company, of Wakefield. 

The Northern Society for the encouragement of the fine arts was 
established in Leeds, on March 4th, but discontinued after three 
exhibitions. 

On the 1 7th of March, 1809, Mary Bateman, the Yorkshire 
sorceress, was tried at York for the wilful murder of Rebecca 
Perigo, and being convicted on the clearest evidence, was executed 
on the Monday following. 
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Bradley Mills, near Huddersfield, were destroyed by fire on the chap. 
4th of September in this year. vm- ^ 

On the 25th of October, being the day on which the Eoyal ~^ ^ 
Jubilee was celebmted, the towns of Yorkshire were not behind the 1809 
rest of the kingdom in public manifestations of loyalty and affection 
to their venerable monarch, George III. 

Leeds obtained an Improyement Act this year^ to amend and 
enlarge the powers of one passed in 1 7 90, and to enable the com- 
missioners to erect a new court house and prison. 

On June 30th a most lamentable accident occurred in a coal 
mine at East Ardsley near Wakefield, owing to the miners break- 
ing through into some old workings, whence there rushed upon 
them an immense body of water with such force, that three boys 
only who happened to be at the bucket, could immediately escape 
its overwhelming fury, leaving behind them eleven men and three 
boys, of whose safety but very faint hopes were entertained by their 
distracted relatives, who stood in painful solicitude at the mouth of 
the pit during the three days occupied in draining the mine, for 
which purpose two powerful engines were set to work, and the 
colliers from the neighbouring pits used every exertion to save 
their immured brethren, who it was supposed might possibly be 
alive in some of the chambers above the inundated passages of the 
mine ; but only four out of the fourteen were extricated alive from 
their perilous situation, in which they had existed three days and 
nights in the darksome bowels of the earth without rest or susten- 
ance, except a little bread which one of them happened to have in 
his pocket, and which he generously gave to his three companions, 
whilst he allayed his own hunger with some tobacco. Two of the 
lost men were some time alive with the unfortunate four, but were 
drowned in attempting to make their way out before the water had 
sufiBciently subsided. 

Whilst repairing Leeds parish church a stone coffin, supposed 
to have lain in the ground 700 years, was found under the entrance 
to the bell chamber. It was hewn out of a solid block, and con- 
tained a peifect skeleton, with some other human bones in good 
preservation. 

On the 21st and 22nd of May was fought the famous battle of Battle of 
Aspern in Austria, between the Imperialists and the French. ^^^' 
It was the first great action in which Napoleon had been defeated. 
The loss on both sides were enormous ; of the Austrians 4000 were 
killed and 16,000 wounded ; while the French lost above 30,000 
iDen, of whom 7000 were buried by the Austrians on the field ; 
and 5000 wounded fell into the hands of the Imperialists, who for 
several days after the battle were constantly occupied in burying 
the dead. 

The battle of Talavera in Spain was fought on the 27th and 28th Battle of 
of July, between the French and English armies; and was the ^^'^ 
first for a century past in which the English had been brought to 
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CHAP, contend on a great scale with the French ; and which in its lustre 

VITI. equalled, in its ultimate eflfects exceeded, the far-famed days of 

^ '^ Cressy and Azincourt. Two-and-twenty thousand British had 

1809 engaged for two successive days, and finally defeated ahove forty- 
five thousand French. Sixteen pieces of cannon, several tumbrils, 
and some hundred prisoners, taken in fair fight, were the proud 
trophies of this hard-fought action. The loss on both sides was 
great ; but more on the part of the French than the British, owing 
to their much superior numbers and their system of attack in 
close columns. The English lost 6268 in the two days ; the 
French 8794. 

On August 28th died on the plains of Talavera in Spain, while 
gallantly fighting the battles of their country under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, brigeide major Beckett, of the Coldstream guards ; and 
captain Walker, of the third guards : the former the son of Sir 
John Beckett, of Meanwood near Leeds ; and the latter the fourth 
son of William Walker of Killingbeck hall. 

Died at Stamford Mr. Daniel Lambert, in his fortieth year. He 
weighed upwards of fifty-two stone. His coffin was six feet four 
inches long, built on two axletrees with four wheels, and upon 
these his remains were rolled into the grave. 

Ensign Henry Witham, of the Craven volunteers was drowned 
in the river Ouse at York, where his brother officers erected in the 
minster a white marble tablet to his memory. 

1810 On the 14th of February two horse-dealers, Mr. Watkinson of 
Cheshire, and Mr. Isaac Tetley of Leeds, returning from North- 
allerton fair, rode their horses from Harewood Bridge to Leeds 
(nine miles) in twenty- six minutes and twelve seconds, for a wager 
of twenty guineas. Watkinson won by half a length. 

A pewter chalice was found in Brother ton church-yard, near 
Pontefract, supposed to have been interred with some distinguished 
leader in the civil wars between the houses of York and Lancaster, 
in 1461. 

This year died John Metcalf, commonly called Blind Jack of 
Knaresbrough, who, though deprived of sight at the age of four 
years, obtained in the different periods of his life proficiency as a 
musician, a soldier, a common carrier, a guide, and a projector and 
constructor of public highways. This extraordinary man breathed 
his last in the 94th year of his age, having previously published a 
memoir of his own life, dictated by himself. 

September 27th, was fought the battle of Busaco in Spain, in 
which the French were defeated with the loss of 1800 men killed, 
and 3000 wounded, while the total loss of the Allies was not , 
above 300. 

The following Banking Houses stopped payment, this year, 
viz : Seaton, Sons, and Foster, of Pontefract ; Seaton, Brooke, and 
company, of Huddersfield ; and Seaton, Foster, and company, of 
Selby. 
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This year was rendered memorable from the committal of Sir chap. 
Francis Burdett to the Tower, by a warrant from the speaker of ^ ^^^* 



the house of commons. a. d. 

Lord Collingwood died March 7th, on board the ViUe de Paris, '^^^ 
bis flag ship on the Mediterranean station. 

November 2nd, died Princess Amelia, youngest daughter of 
George III., and the distinguished favourite of that domesticated 
monarch, aged 27. 

On December 10th the Lord Mayor of York laid the first stone 
of the new Ouse bridge, which was finished in 1820, and the toll 
abolished in 1829. 

On February 4th, at Shipley, near Bradford, a steam-engine 1811 
boiler burst in the Providence mill, and killed five young persons. 

Died on the 6th of February, the Rev. Miles Atkinson, A.B., 
minister and founder of St. Paul's church in Leeds, and vicar of 
Kippax. It was owing principally to his exertions that Sunday 
schools were established in Leeds, where he was so long a useful 
and exemplary minister. 

That stupendous effort of art, the tunnel of the Huddersfield 
canal was finished April 4th, after a labour of eighteen years. 

The battle of Albuera in Spain was fought on the 16th of May. Battle of 
The force which was at the disposal of the English general was Albuera. 
considerable in numerical amount ; but in composition, with the 
exception of the British, very inferior to the veterans of the French 
marshal. The Anglo-Portuguese force numbered 15,000 ; the 
Spaniards had 16,000 ; so that the Allies had in the field 31,000. 
Soult's force was inferior in numerical amount, being only 28,000 ; 
but they were all veteran troops ; so that, in real military strength, 
his force was decidedly superior to that of his antagonist. The 
action began early in the morning, by a strong body of cavaliy and 
a division of infantry opposite the allied right. The British guns 
in the centre immediately opening upon the moving mass, ploughed 
through its columns with great effect ; but still they pressed on, 
and &e Spaniards were overthrown at all points, and the whole 
heights on which they stood fell into the enemy's hands, who im- 
mediately placed their batteries there, in such a manner as to 
command the whole field of battle. All seemed lost ; when the 
firmness of one man changed the fate of the day. While Beres- 
ford was taking steps for a retreat, an officer on his staff, Colonel 
Hardinge, ordered up two fresh divisions. These brave men 
attacked the French on both flanks as well as in front ; but a 
dreadful fire met them when they came near Gerard's infantry ; 
and the whole brigade staggered by the iron tempest. " Suddenly 
recovering themselves," says Colonel Napier, *' they closed on their 
terrible enemy, and then was seen with what a strength and majesty 
tbe British soldier fights. In vain did Soult by voice and gesture 
animate his men ; in vain did the hardiest veterans sacrifice their 
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CHAP, lives to gain time and space for the mass to open out on such a 
^ ^^^' ^ fair field ; in vain did the mass itself hear up, and fiercely striving, 
A.D. fire indiscriminately on friends and foes, while the horsemen 
1811 hovering on the flanks threatened to charge the advancing line. 
Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry. No sudden burst of 
undisciplined valour, no nervous enthusiasm, v^eakened the stabi- 
lity of their order; their flashing eyes were bent on the dark 
columns in their front ; their measured tread shook the ground ; 
their dreadful volleys swept away the head of every formation ; 
their deafening shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that broke 
from all parts of the tumultuous crowd, as foot by foot, and with 
a horrid carnage, it was driven by the incessant vigour of the attack 
to the farthest edge of the hill ; and the mighty mass at length 
giving way like a loosened cliff, went head-long down the ascent. 
The rain flowed after in streams discoloured with blood ; and 
fifteen hundred unwounded men, the remnant of six thousand un- 
conquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill." 
The French lost eight thousand men ; the allies nearly seven, but 
the British alone, four thousand three hundred, out of seven 
thousand five hundred engaged. 

June 4th, His Royal Highness George Prince of Wales, when 
Prince Regent, presented the city of York- with a fall length like- 
ness of himself, habited in the robes of the garter. 

In the house of peers, lord Stanhope brought in a bill to make 
it illegal to give more money for guineas, half guineas, &c., than 
the value they lawfully bear ; and to make it also illegal to take 
Bank of England notes at a less value than they purport to be 
equal to ; this bill passed both houses of parliament. 

The workshop of Messrs. Butterworth, Livesey and Butterworth, 
engravers, Leeds, was struck by lightning; tlie electric matter 
being discharged down a bell wire, near a cupboard, containing 
glass, china, silver tea-spoons, and a Britannia metal teapot ; the 
spoons being laid across each other, were partially fused at the 
points of intersection, and adhered firmly together. A circular 
hole was melted in the side of the teapot, and the cupboard 
wrenched from the wall. A number of flower pots, containing 
shrubs, were driven from their places in the window seat with 
great violence, and dashed against the wainscot on the opposite 
side of the sitting room. Mrs. Dinah and Mrs. Ann Butterworth 
were seated near the cupboard, but providentially sustained no 
injury. 
Census for The census of the population this year exhibited an increase of 
^^^^' 1,500,000 during the last ten years. So great an augmentation, 
considering the protracted and bloody hostilities in which we had 
so long been engaged in every quarter of the globe, and the heavy 
drain on the male population, justly excited the surprise and called 
forth the congratulation of parliament and of the nation. 
18ia Having determined to carry on the war in the Peninsula with 
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undiminished vigour, parliament voted to ministers ample supplies OHAP. 
for its prosecution. The produce of the taxes ftnr this year was ^J^}^^^ 
£66,000,000; and ^629,000,000 was raised by loan. The navy, a.d. 
during this year, consisted of 978 ships of all sizes. The army ^^^'^ 
numbered 227,000 regular soldiers, besides 76,000 militia, and 
335,000 local militia. 

On the 1 9th of January, Giudad Rodrigo in Spain, surrendered Fall of 
to the British troops after a siege of twelve days, in the depth of Ciudad 
winter, by an army of forty thousand men ; whereas Marshal Mas- ^^^o- 
sena, with one of eighty thousand, had been detained before its 
walls six weeks in the height of summer. The stormitag of Ciudad 
Hodrigo was one of the most brilliant exploits of the British army. 
A hundred and fifty guns, including the whole battering train of 
Marmont's army, and immense stores of every kind, fell into the 
hands of the Allies, who had to lament the loss of thirteen hun- 
dred men. 

Badajoz surrendered to the English on the 27th of March, after Badigoz 
a siege of ten days. Five thousand men and officers had fallen s^:"^®^'^®"- 
during the siege, including seven hundred Portuguese. The prize 
was immense, and the consequences of the triumph decisive, in 
the end, of the fate of the Peninsula. One hundred and seventy 
heavy guns, five thousand muskets, and eighty thousand shot were 
found in the place ; three thousand eight hundred men were made 
prisoners, and thirteen hundred killed and wounded on the part 
of the French. 

The price of the quartern loaf was twenty-pence, or twelve loaves 
for a pound sterling ; though in ] 687, it cost only three-pence, or 
one pound for eighty loaves. The national debt was then £664,263, 
but in this year it had become ^^912,687,124. 

Locomotive steam-engines were first erected by Mr. Trevethick, 
of Merthyr Tydvil iron works, in South Wales, in the year 1804. 
They were subsequently tried upon railroads at other places, but 
were not brought into constant use till 1812, when the locomotive 
steam-engines, which formerly plied on the railway between Leeds 
and the colliery belonging to the Rev. R. H. Brandling, at Middle- 
ton, near Leeds, commenced working on the 12th of August in this 
year, being the birth-day of George IV. 

For some months of this year the clothing district of Yorkshire Luddites 
was the scene of some unhappy disturbances which had for their 
object the destruction of certain machines, supposed to be highly 
prejudicial to the workmen, by reducing the demand for manual 
labour. Commotions for a similar purpose first broke out at Not- 
tingham, about the close of 1811, and were there directed against 
machines used in the fabrication of lace and hosiery ; and early in 
1B12 they spread into Yorkshire, where machines for the dressing 
of woollen doth were attacked. The lawless system under which 
the workmen in these branches of business acted was called Lud- 
dism, and an imaginary persopage styled General, alias Ned Lud, 
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CHAP, was their reputed commander. To effect the destruction of ma- 

^^^. chineiy, and to attack the buildings in which it was contained, 

J,, D. fire-arms became necessary ; hence bands of men confederated for 

1812 the purpose, and bound by illegal oaths, were found prowling 

through the disturbed districts by night, rousing the inhabitants 

from their beds, and demanding the arms provided for the defence 

of their dwellings. In the West-riding several mills were entered 

by night, and the shears employed in the dressing of woollen cloth 

by the new system were broken and destroyed. Amongst the 

latest and most desperate attacks of this kind was that made upon 

the mill of Mr. William Cartwright, at a place called Rawfolds, in 

the township of Liversedge. For this hostile visit, which Mr. 

Cartwright had anticipated, he stood prepared, and for several 

weeks taken up his lodgings in the mill, the doors of which were 

by night strongly barricaded. 

On the night of Saturday, the 11th of April, 1812, an attempt 
was made to enter the mill. A considerable body of men, to the 
number of some hundreds, principally, but not wholly, doth 
dressers by trade, having assembled in a field at Kirklees, marched 
in companies, some of them armed with pistols, others with blud- 
geons and hatchets, and many of them unprovided with any wea- 
pon whatever. On their arrival at Rawfolds, a little after midnight, 
they instantly commenced a furious attack upon the mill, which 
Mr. Cartwright, supported by four of his own workmen and five 
soldiers, met by a vigorous and well sustained discharge of mus- 
ketry. In the course of the engagement, several desperate attempts 
were made to break down the doors, and force a way into the mill, 
but none of them proved successful, and after a conflict of twenty 
minutes, in which two of the assailants were killed, and a consi- 
derable number wounded, they withdrew in confusion, leaving the 
gallant little garrison masters of the field. The bravery displayed 
by Mr. Cartwright, in the defence of his premises, excited the 
public admiration, and a subscription, amounting to upwards of 
^3000, was entered into and conferred upon that gentleman and 
his family. 

Crime and violence are often progressive, and often rapid in 
their gradations. The first intention of the Luddites was simply 
to destroy an obnoxious piece of machinery ; the next step was 
nocturnal plunder for arms, and this was followed by the assem- 
bling of a sort of insurrectionary army. After the defeat at Kaw- 
folds, George Mellor, the General Lud of the district, announced 
to his infatuated followers that the system of operations must be 
changed, and that instead of attacking the mills, they must shoot 
the masters. The first victim marked out for assassination was 
Mr. William Horsfall, a considerable manufacturer at Marsden, by 
whom a quantity of the obnoxious machinery was employed. Mr. 
Horsfall, it appears, had expressed himself in strong terms against 
the delusions under which the workmen laboured, and was pro- 
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bablj, on that aoGOunt, selected out for destruction. To effect the ch\p. 
diabolical purpose, George MeDor, William Thorpe, Thomas Smith, .^^}\^ 
and Benjamin Walker, being each of them provided with pistols, a. d. 
repaired in the afternoon of Tuesday, the 28th of April, to a small ^^^^ 
plantation near Crosland Moor, on the way from Huddersfield to 
Marsden ; and as Mr. HorsfaU returned from the market, about 
six o'clock in the evening, two of the assassins discharged their 
pistols and inflicted upon him a number of wounds, of which he 
languished till the morning of the Thursday following, when he 
expired 

Sixty-six persons were, in the course of the year, apprehended 
and committed to the county gaol ; and in January following, a 
Special Commission of oyer and terminer was held at York, for 
the purpose of trying the offenders. Eighteen of the prisoners, 
including three of the murderers of Mr. HorsfaU, were capitally 
conTicted, and seventeen of them were executed. Of the others, 
six of them were convicted of simple felony, and transported for 
seven years, and the remainder were either liberated on bail or 
acquitted. 

So terrible an example extinguished every vestige of Luddism ; 
and from that time to the present but very few acts of popular 
excess have been committed in the county on account of the use of 
machinery in the manufacture of woollens ; though several have 
since occurred in Lancashire and other places against the power* 
looms used in the weaving of silk, cotton and linen, which by some 
is said to have effected the great diminution of wages which has 
taken place within the last ten years. 

In die spring of this year all Europe was held in anxious sus- 
pense by the evident approach of the dreadful conflict which had 
60 long been preparing between France and Russia, which were 
thus about to bring the whole forces of Christendom into the con- 
test A general despair seized the minds of men; it seemed 
doubtful if even the British navy in the end could secure the in- 
dependence of this favoured isle : and the general subjugation of 
the whole civilized world was anticipated. The roads of France 
and Germany were thronged by cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
hastening to the scene of the approaching conflict, between the 
colossal powers of France and Russia. 

On the 5th and 8th of April, treaties were concluded between 
Sweden and Russia, by which the two contracting parties mutually 
guaranteed each other's possessions ; and that in the event of a 
war with France, Sweden was to assist Russia with a corps of 
thirty thousand men. 

On the 14th of April a large riotous mob broke into the Local 
Militia store room at Sheffield, and destroyed eight hundred guns 
and bayonets. 

The Leeds Commercial Bank stopped payment to the great con- 
sternation of the town and neighbourhood. 
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CHAP. The first stone of the Leeds LaDcasterian school was laid by 
. ^\^^' . William Hey, Esq. ; and a similar bailding was commenced at 
▲. D. Wakefield on September 2 1 st. 

1812 About four pounds weight of Roman copper coin was dug up on 
Wakefield Outwood, where the Romans are supposed to have had 
a station. 

The best wheat sold at Leeds for £9 per quarter, in consequence 
of which a riot occurred in the market on the 18th, headed by a 
woman dignified with the title of Lady Lud. 

Mr. Perceval stated in the house of commons, that Russia en- 
gaged in the contest with France on her own responsibility, and 
without any instigation on the part of England ; and the Czar 
sought to animate the patriotism of the people by the assurance 
that they stood alone in the contest, and would share with none 
the glory of success. 
Invasion of Bonaparte invaded Russia with an army of more than half a 
Russia. million of men, and thirteen hundred pieces of cannon. No such 
stupendous accumulation of armed men had yet been formed in 
modem times, or probably since the beginning of the world. The 
forces which the Russian empire had to oppose to this crusade, 
were much less considerable. They had collected two hundred 
and fifty-three thousand men, and eight hundred pieces of cannon, 
they were, however, ultimately joined by the army of Moldavia, 
amounting to fifty thousand more. 

On the 24th and 25th June the French army crossed the river 
Niemen and entered Russia, and shortly after the advanced guard 
took possession of Kowno. 

In May, Spencer Perceval, the prime minister, was shot through 
the heart with a pistol- ball in the lobby of the house of commons, 
by a person of the name of Bellingham, who made no attempt to 
escape, but calmly said, '* I am the man who shot Mr. Perceval," 
and surrendered himself without ofiFering the least resistance. It 
appeared he had been residing at Archangel, where having become 
bankrupt, and conceiving himself aggrieved by the Russian govern- 
ment, he first solicited the British ambassador, and subsequently 
on coming to England, of which he was a native, memorialized the 
ministers to procure him redress, but failing in his application, he 
determined to shoot the first member of the administration who 
came in his way. He confessed that he had no personal hostility 
against Mr. Perceval, and would have preferred shooting the am- 
bassador ; yet as the matter had turned out, he was satisfied that 
he had only done his duty. He was found guilty of murder and 
executed. Mr. Perceval was succeeded by the earl of Liverpool in 
his official capacity as prime minister. 
Battle of The battle of Salamanca was fought on the 23rd of July, between 
Salamanca, j^q English and French forces in Spain. Marshal Marmont com- 
manded the French ; and Lord Wellington the English. The 
French left first came into action, and gained considerable success ; 
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but in advancing rapidly, a chasm appeared between their divi- chap. 
sions. Wellington's resolution was immediatelj taken : *' At last ^in, 
I have them," was his emphatic exclamation. Orders were sent \.'jj. 
out to the commanders of divisions with extraordinary celerity. I812 
So rapid were the movements of the British, that it seemed as if 
the spirit of a mighty wizard had suddenly transfused itself into 
the whole host. The British columns formed into line as they 
marched, so that the moment they came in sight of the enemy, 
they were ready to charge. Right onward through the storm of 
bullets did the line advance. The British cavalry turned their left 
flank, and broke in like a flood into the openings of the infantry, and 
utterly routed the whole division, with the loss of three thousand 
prisoners. In another part of the field while the British right, 
imder Cole and Leith, was warmly engaged with the French in- 
fantry, the dragoons came thundering down on their already shaken 
and bewildered lines ; five guns were taken by Lord Edward So- 
merset with a single squadron ; two thousand prisoners were made 
in a few minutes, and the whole French left, utterly broken and 
disordered, was thrown back into the wood in its rear, and in a 
military point of view annihilated. The French lost seven thousand 
killed and wounded, seven thousand prisoners, two eagles, six 
standards, and eleven cannon ; the Allies five thousand two hun- 
dred killed and wounded. 

On the 12th of August this year the British army, under I^^d ^. 
Wellington entered Madrid, not as conquerors but as friends, notentera ° 
as oppressors but as deliverers; amidst tears of gratitude and Madrid, 
shouts of triumph. Garlands of flowers were displayed from every 
door ; festoons of drapery descended from every balcony ; men, 
women, and children came pouring out of every house to welcome 
their deliverers, eagerly pressing on them fruits and refreshments, 
and seeking to grasp the hands that had freed their country. In 
the evening a general illumination gave vent to the universal rap- 
ture : all distinctions of rank, sex, and profession were forgotten 
in the festive blaze ; and the servitude of four years seemed to be 
lost in the intoxicating joy of the first moments of their long 
cherished deliverance. On that day the British chief drank deep 
of "the purest, holiest, draught of power." 

At six o'clock on the morning of the 7th of September, a cannon Battle of 
fired from one of the batteries of General Sorbier, announced the^<*^^"^® 
commencement of the battle of Borodino. The French columns 
advanced in echellon, with the right under Davoust in front : their 
masses moved on steadily, without firing, under cover of their 
artillery, notwithstanding an incessant discharge of all arms from 
the Russian position. Davoust soon had a horse shot under him, 
and several generals were killed as they hurried over the plain, or 
toiled at the foot of the intrenchments : the ground was covered by 
moving masses, which incessantly rolled forward to the line of 
flame which marked the position of the hostile batteries. General 
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CHAP. Campans was severely wounded at the head of bis division ; Rapp, 
VIII. who succeeded him in the command, soon shared the same fate ; 
~^]iy/ Dessaix also was struck down, who succeeded Rapp ; and Davoust 
1812 himself, injured by a contusion received in the fall of his horse, 
was for a short time disabled. The successive loss of all their 
chiefs for some time threw indecision into the French attack ; but 
at length the redoubts on the left were carried : they were imme- 
diately retaken, however, by the second line of the Russians. 

While this fierce conflict was raging on the right, Ney, impa- 
tient for the fight, was still inactive in the centre. At length the 
orders to attack the redoubts were given, and Ney*s three divisions 
precipitated themselves to the chaige. Gallantly facing the storm, 
they pushed on till they reached the foot of the intreuchments ; 
and then, breaking ofif to the right and left, passed between them, 
and entered the redoubts by the gorge. Bagrathion not only 
expelled the enemy from their intreuchments, but pursued tbem 
for some distance into the plain. Eugene, however, on the left, 
carried the village of Borodino, on the right bank of the Kolotza, 
and immediately crossing his divisions over the bridges of that 
stream, prepared to assail the great redoubt in the centre of the 
Russian line. 

Meanwhile an obstinate conflict was going on in the centre, 
where Barclay, after having lost the village of Borodino, still reso- 
lutely defended the great redoubt. The Viceroy, after having 
crossed the Kolotza, advanced with the utmost rapidity through 
the broken ground which lay in his front, overthrew the division 
of General Paskewitch, and aided by General Bonami with his 
brave brigade, in the midst of the fire of eighty pieces of cannon, 
carried the formidable intrenchment Eutusoff brought forward 
his best troops, and not ouly took the redoubt, and made Bonami 
and part of his troops prisoners, but pursuing the broken battalions 
of the assailants, carried confusion and dismay into the French 
centre. 

The attention of the Emperor, however, was soon arrested by a 
violent outcry and confusion on the left. While Bagawouth and 
Ostermann were traversing the field of battle from the Russian 
right to their left, to aid in the defence of the heights of Semenows- 
koie, Kutusoff ordered Ouvaroff, with eight regiments of Cossacks, 
to cross the Kolotza, and cover the movement by an attack on the 
left flank of Eugene's corps. This irruption was attended with 
the most signal success. A brigade of cavalry under Omano was 
speedily overthrown; soon the Cossacks passed Borodino ; Delzon's 
Italian division avoided destruction only by throwing themselves 
into squares; the Viceroy himself escaped being made prisoner 
only by throwing himself into one of the squares of infantry ; the 
baggage and artillery drivers fled in confusion ; and Napoleon 
himself deemed the attack so serious that he hastily galloped to 
the spot, accompanied by the cavalry and artillery of the guard. It 
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turned out, however, to be a false alarm, as Ouvaroff, unsupported chap. 
by iofantrj, retired across the Kolotza when he found himself , ^^^^- 
threatened by large bodies of the enemy. a. d. 

When the Russian intrench men ts, however, on the left were ^^i^ 
carried, Napoleon resolved to make a desperate effort to regain hi8^"»>»- 
advantages in the centre. For this purpose more than two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon were directed against the great redoubt ; and 
while the Viceroy refcurmed iiis divisions for the assault, Caulain- 
court, in command of Monbrun s division of curassiers, was directed 
to penetrate through the Bussian line, and wheeling round, enter 
the intrenchment by its gorge. The Russians hastened, by all pos- 
sible means, to support the point of attack : the corps of Ostermann 
was placed in front, and two regiments of the guards were stationed 
as a reserve in their rear. Caulainoourt, advancing with the ut- 
most rapidity, overthrew the regiments of Russian horse whom 
Kutusoff had opposed to him, while the great redoubt continued to 
vomit forth an incessant fire upon its assailants. £ugene with 
bis infantry was advancing to the attack : the bayonets of his 
troops were already gleaming on its slopes, when the columns of 
the curassiers were seen ascending through the clouds of smoke 
which enveloped the intrenchment : its sides seemed clothed in 
glittering steel ; and the fire from its summit, after redoubling in 
fury for a few seconds, suddenly ceased. The flames of the volcano 
were extinguished in blood. 

The death of Caulaincourt did not prevent the French from 
establishing themselves in their important conquest. Grouchy, 
hopiug to profit by the consternation which its capture had occa- 
sioned, advanced at the head of his cavalry against the corps of 
Ostermann, drawn up on the heights in the rear ; but they were 
met by the chasseurs of the Russian guard, overthrown, and driven 
back with severe loss. Kutusoff resolved to make a forward move- 
ment, in order to re-occupy the ground on which his army origin- 
«llj stood in the centre at the commencement of the action. 
Slowly and in admirable order the Russian masses moved forward 
under the fire of the redoubtable batteries which the French had 
established on the heights won from the Russians, and even reached 
the foot of the intrenohments, where eighty pieces of cannon thun- 
dered on their close ranks with a severity of fire unexampled in 
war; while their cavalry, by several gallant charges, even carried 
some of the redoubts, and erected the Russian standards on their 
old strongholds. It was all in vain : they were speedily retaken, 
and the Muscovite battalions, unable to advance, unwilling to re- 
tire, toiled and died at the foot of the field-works which they had 
lost. Wearied at length with the fruitless butchery, Kutusoff drew 
off, covered by his immense artillery, and the Russians were again 
reestablished along the whole line on the heights, immediately in 
rear of their original positicm. Meanwhile, Milaradowitch planted 
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CHAP, the Rossiao batteries on the heights behind the redoubts ; and 
. ^^^' , from this second line the fire of artiUeiy was so severe and inces- 
A.i>, sant, that the French, far from advancing to the conquest, were 
1B12 obliged to shelter themseWes on their kn^s, behind the intrench- 
ments they had won. Thus the Russians at all points, at the close 
of the dajr, had lost their original line of defence. But, though 
driven from their first line, their colunms with an immense artil- 
leiy, were ranged in unbroken ranks on a second position still 
stronger than the first ; while the enemy, exhausted by an engage- 
ment of unparalleled severity, were in no condition to commence a 
second battle to complete their successes. The cannon continued 
to fire Mrith the utmost violence on both sides till night, but no 
further operations of importance were attempted : the French, ex- 
hausted with fatigue and carnage, at length fell back to the 
ground they had occupied before the battle; and the Russians 
strengthened themselves in their new position behind the ravine 
of Semenowskoie. 

Such was the terrible battle of Borodino, the most murderous 
and obstinately disputed of which history has preserved a record. 
The dreadful loss on both sides demonstrated the unparalleled 
obstinacy of the contest. Fifteen thousand killed, thirty thousand 
wounded, and two thousand prisoners, presented a total loss of 
nearly fifty thousand men. On the French side, the total loss 
was twelve thousand killed, and thirty-eight thousand wounded. 
The trophies of victory were equally divided ; The Russians took 
ten pieces of cannon from their enemies, who could boast of 
thirteen captured from them. 
Hoteow ^^ Burning of Moscow in 1812. — At midnight on the 15th of 

burnt. September, a bright light was seen to illuminate the northern 
and western parts of the city ; and the sentinels on watch at the 
Kremlin soon discerned the splendid edifices in that quarter to be 
in flames. But it was chiefly during the night of the 18th and 
1 9th that the conflagration attained its greatest violence. At that 
time the whole city was wrapped in flames ; and volumes of fire 
of various colours ascended to the heavens in many places, diffus- 
ing a prodigious light on all sides, and attended by an intolerable 
heat. The wind, naturally high, was raised, by the sudden rare- 
faction of the air, to a perfect hurricane. The howling of the 
tempest drowned even the roar of the conflagration; the whole 
heavens were filled with the whirl of the burning volumes of 
smoke, which rose on all sides, and made midnight as bright as 
day ; while even the bravest hearts, subdued by the sublimity of 
the scene, and the feeling of human impotence in the midst of 
such elemental strife, sunk and trembled in silence. 
Ali«oi), Bonaparte long clung to the Kremlin, in the hope that the ces- 

sation of the fire would enable him to retain his long wished-for 
conquest. But at length the conflagration had spread in every 
direction ; the horizon seemed a vast ocean of flame, and the cry 
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arose that the Kremlin itself was on fire. He gave vent to his chap. 
rage by commanding the massacre of the unfortunate men who VJH 
had been intrusted with the duty of commencing the fire, and, ^""ITd! 
yielding to the solicitations of his followers, abandoned the £jrem- 1612 
Hd. The wind and the rush of the flames was so violent, that 
Berthier was almost swept away by their fury ; but the emperor 
and his followers arrived in safety before night at the country palace 
of Petrowsky. For thirty-six hours the conflagration continued, 
and during that time above nine-tenths of the city was destroyed. 
The remainder, abandoned to pillage and deserted by its inhabit- 
ants, ofiered no resource for the army. Moscow had been conquer- 
ed ; but the victors had gained only a heap of ruins. 

While these terrible scenes were passing in the metropolis, theAiison'g 
Russian army retired on the road to Kolomna, and after falling Hist of the 
back two marches in that direction, wheeled to the left, and by a^^"* 
semicircular march regained the route to Kaluga, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Smolensko road. In making this circular march, the 
troops were filled with the roost meloncholy feelings. The burn- 
ing of the holy city had eflaced all lighter feelings, and impressed 
a religious solemnity on that memorable march. Words there 
were none spoken in that vast array ; the heart of all were too big 
for utterance ; the tread of the men alone was heard from the 
ranks ; but the silent tears which trickled down the cheek, and the 
glance of fire which was turned towards the heavens, bespoke the 
deep determination that was felt. Silent and mournful they con- 
tinued their way, interrupted only by the burning fragments which 
occasionally fell among their ranks, and for a moment illuminated 
the stem visages of the soldiers. 

From the most moderate calculations, it appears that the losses 
of the French during the Russian campaign were as follows : — 
Soldiers slain in battle 125,000 ; prisoners 193,048; died of cold, 
fatigue, and famine 132,000 ; total 450,048 ; eagles and standards 
taken 75 ; cannon 9*29. 

The number of those who escaped from the campaign were about 
80,000 ; of whom 25,000 were Austrians and 18,000 Prussians ; 
so that the survivors of the proper French army were not above 
37,000, out of above 500,000 who entered the Russian teritory. 
The annals of the world aflbrd no example of so complete an over- 
throw of so vast an armament 

The losses of the Russians, especially during the advance from 
Moscow, owing to the serverity of the weather, were very great, and 
almost equalled that of the French. Only 35,000 of KutusofiTs 
army reached Wilna; and of these, 18,000 were soon laid up in 
the hospitals. At Kalisch, when the campaign was finished, not 
more than 30,000 men could be assembled round the head- 
quarters of the Emperor Alexander; but the number rapidly 
increased by the junction of convalescents, and detachments from 
the interior. 
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1813 



Battle of 
Lutzen. 



On the *20th of February, the king of Prussia puUished an edict 
for abolishing that restraint on commerce called the Continental 
System. 

March 4th, the Russians entered Berlin as friends, the French 
having quitted that city the preceding day. 

In March, two Roman stone coffins were dug up in a field nearly 
opposite to Burton Stone, at Clifton, near York, each containing a 
skeleton entire, with the teeth completely perfect 

Hamburgh was evacuated by the French on the l:i2tb of Matt:h ; 
and taken possession of by the Russians on the 18th, to the great 
joy of the inhabitants. At the gate of the city the magistrates 
appeared with its keys, while thirty maidens, clothed in white, 
strewed wreaths of flowers before the victors. 

Such had been the havoc which had been made in the French 
army in the Russian campaign, that out of six hundred thousand 
combatants who, fix>m first to last, had entered the Russian terri- 
tory with the grand army, only forty- two thousand had re-crossed 
the Niemen, of whom not nineteen thousand were native French. 

The battle of Lutzen was fought on the i2nd of May. The 
French army consisted of one hundred and fifteen thousand, the 
Russians and Prussians of sevenly-one thousand. The success 
gained by the French was far from being decisive, the Allies having 
retreated the next day in admirable order, without the sacrifice 
either of prisoners, standards, or cannon, and with a loss of 
only fifteen thousand men, while the French were weakened by 
eighteen thousand, of whom nine hundred were prisoners. 

The lay impropriators repaired the chancel of Wakefield parish 
church, in consequence of an action brought against them by the 
churchwardens. 

On the 20th of May, the French army,, commanded by Napo- 
leon, made an attack on the allied army of Russia and Prussia ; 
and on the 21st, another sanguinary conflict took place, and at five 
in the evening the allies found it necessary to retreat : the loss of 
the French, as stated by themselves, in these two days, was 
12,000 killed and wounded. The allies claimed the capture oi 
3000 prisoners and twelve pieces of cannon. 

The first stone of the new church called St. John in the Wilder- 
ness, situated at Marshaw Bridge, in the parish of Halifax, was 
laid this year. 

Messrs. Fenton, Murray, and Wood, of Leeds, on the I8th of June 
exhibited a new steam-boat in the river Aire, when the novelty of 
the exhibition attracted an immense crowd of spectators. 

The battle of the Katzbach, fought on the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 
29th of August, was one of the most glorious ever gained in the 
annals of European fame. Its trophies were immense ; eighteen 
thousand prisoners, a hundred and three pieces of cannon, and 
two hundred and thirty caissons, besides seven thousand killed 
and wounded, presented a total loss to the French of twenty-five 
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thousaod men. The loss of the Allies did not exceed four chap. 
thousand men. Indeed, there was scarcely any serious fighting: ^ni. 
the French having been surprised bj Bluchers attack when wholly J^ 
unprepared for it, and subsequently prevented, by the dreadful 1818 
weather and casual destruction of the bridges in their reai* by the 
floods, from recruiting their broken bands, or forming any regular 
mass for resistance to the enemy. 

The battle of Dresden was fought on the 25th of August, which 
terminated in the defeat of the Allies. Thirteen thousand pri- 
soners, almost all Austrians, were taken, Six-and< twenty cannons, 
eighteen standards, and a hundred and thirty caissons, fell into 
the hands of the French. Including the killed, wounded, and mis- 
slug, on the two days, the allied loss was not short of twenty-five 
thousand men, while the French were not weakened by more than 
half the number. In this engagement General Moreau was mor- 
tally wounded, by a cannon shot from the French batteries. 

The battle of Culm, in Bohemia, began (August 30 th), by a Battle of 
vigorous charge of the Russian horse on the flank of the J^renchg^^^ 
left, which being outflanked, and turned at the same time that a Alison, 
corps advanced against its front, was thrown into confusion, and 
driven up against the centre, in front of Culm. Matters were in 
this critical state when a loud fire of musketry, followed by several 
explosions, was heard on the summit of the pass, in the rear of the 
French column, and on the only line by which they could escape. 
And now a scene ensued, unparalleled even in the annals of war. 
The French general had resolved to sacrifice his guns to save his 
men, when the advanced guard reported that the defile which they 
must immediately ascend was occupied in strength by the Prus- 
sians. Despair seized the troops; all order and command was 
lost ; Corbineau, at the head of the French horse, dashed up the 
pass with such vigour, that though the ascent was so steep that iu 
ordinary circumstances they could hardly have ascended at the 
gentlest trot, he pushed right through the Prussian column, cut 
down their gunners, and seized their artillery, which, however, he 
could not carry away, and got clear off". 

The Prussians now imagined that they were themselves cut off, 
and at the point of ruin ; and their whole infantry, breaking their 
ranks, rushed like a foaming torrent headlong down the defile, to 
force their way through the barrier which seemed to oppose their 
retreat at its foot. In the middle of the gorge they met the French 
column, in similar disorder and impelled by the same apprehen- 
sions, which was struggling for life and death, with the Russians 
thundering in their rear, to get up. A scene of indescribable 
horror ensued ; close pent in a steep and narrow pass, between 
overhanging scaurs and rocks, nearly thirty thousand men on the 
two sides, animated with the most vehement passions, alike brave 
and desperate, contended elbow against elbow, knee against knee, 
breast against breast, mutually to force their way through each 
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CHAP, others throng. In the confusion Kleist was seized by the French, 
but speedily delivered ; Vandamme, however, was made prisoner 



A.D. by the Prussians. The remainder of his corps immediately dis- 
'^^^ persed through the neighbouring woods and wilds, and, throwing 
away their arms, made the best of their way to St. Cyr*s corps. 
Nearly twelve thousand men escaped in this manner, though in 
wofiil plight, and totally ruined as a military force ; but the whole 
remainder of the corps were either killed or made prisoners. The 
total loss of the French was not less than eighteen thousand men, 
while that of the Allies did not exceed five thousand. 
Bauleof The desperate battle of Leipsic was fought on the 16th, 1 8th, 
]l^^^' and 1 9th of October this year. The Allies had two hundred and 
ninety thousand men, and thirteen hundred guns ; while the 
French had only a hundred and seventy- five thousand men, and 
seven hundred and twenty pieces of cannon. At midnight on the 
night of the 15th, two rockets were sent up to a prodigious height 
from the head quarters of Prince Schwartzenbeig, to the south of 
Leipsic, and were immediately answered by three, two of a blue 
and one of a red light, from Blucher s on the north. These awful 
signals told the assembled myriads, that all things were in readi- 
ness in both armies, and that the hour of the final struggle had 
struck. After two days severe fighting, in which the French were 
beaten on every side, the allied columns were pressing in on all 
sides ; and the tumult in the interior of the city was such, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty, and only by the most energetic 
efforts on the part of Poniatowski, Lauriston, and Macdonald, who 
were charged with the maintenance of the post as long as possible, 
that any degree of order could be preserved in the defence. 
Despairing of the possibility of carrying off their innumerable 
artillery waggons and chariots, the French set fire to three hun- 
dred which were in park before the gate of Dresden; and the 
sight of the flames, by rendering it certain that the enemy intended 
to evacuate the place, redoubled the ardour of the allied troops. 
The resistance, however, was beyond expectation vigorous. Sacken 
was twice repulsed from the suburb of Halle beyond the Partha, 
and only succeeded at length in forcing his way in by the aid of 
Langeron^s corps, and the sacrifice of almost the whole regiment of 
Archangel. Still the arch over the Partha and the inner suburb, 
were to be carried ; but the Eussians crossed the bridge in the 
face of two heavy guns pouring forth grape-shot, and driving 
down the main street, commenced a muiderous warfare with the 
French, who were firing from the windows and tops of the houses. 
At the same time an obstinate conflict was going on at the barrier 
of Hinther-Thor, where Bulow, supported by six Swedish battalions, 
after a furious conflict, at length forced the gate, and commenced a 
guerilla warfare with the French at the windows and in the houses. 
The assailants, however, were now pouring in on all sides, and 
further resistance was unavailing. Woronzow, at the head of 
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several Russian battalions, forced the barrier of Grimma ; Kras- chap. 
owski stormed that of the hospital ; whiJe Benningsen and the ^ ^^^'* 



advanced guard of the grand army carried those of Sand, Wind- a.d. 
muhl, and Pegau, looking to the south. On all sides the allied '^^^ 
troops poured like a furious torrent into the city — the very steeples 
shaking with their hurrahs — bearing down all opposition, and 
driving before them an enormous mass of soldiers, carriages, artil- 
lery, and waggons, which, with the rearguard every where, yet 
bravely fighting, was rolled slowly onwards towards the west, like 
a huge monster, bleeding at every pore, but still unsubdued. 

At this dreadful moment the great bridge of Lindenau, the only Bridge of 
remaining passage over the Elster, was blown into the air with a b/<J*^u^" 
frightful explosion. The corporal chained with the mine which 
had been run under it by orders of Napoleon, hearing the loud 
hurrahs on all sides, and seeing some of the enemy's tirailleurs 
approaching in the gardens of the suburbs on either hand, natu- 
rally conceived that the French troops had all passed and the bag- 
gage only remained, and that the time was therefore come to fire 
the train, in order to stop the pursuit of the Allies. He accord- 
ingly applied the match ; the arch was blown into the air, and the 
passage stopped ; while the only other bridge over the river, hastily 
and imperfectly constructed, had shortly before sunk under the 
weight of the crowds by which it was beset. A shriek of horror, 
more terrible than even the loudest cries of battle, burst from the 
dense multitude which crowded to the edge of the chasm, when 
they found the arch destroyed ; the ranks immediately broke, the 
boldest threw themselves into the river, where a few escaped across, 
but the greater part perished in the deep and muddy channel. 
Macdonald by great exertions succeeded in reaching the brink, and 
plunging in, swam his horse across, and escaped. Poniatowski 
also reached the side, and spurred his horse on ; but the gallant 
charger, exhausted with fatigue, reeled as he strove to mount the 
opposite bank, and fell back on his noble rider, who perished in 
the water ; Lauriston, Regnier, and twenty other generals, with 
fifteen thousand soldiers, were made prisoners ; besides twenty- 
three thousand sick and wounded who lay in the hospitals and 
private houses. Two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, nine 
hundred chariots and ammunition waggons ; an incalculable quan- 
tity of baggage ; the King of Saxony, two generals of corps, seven 
generals of division, twelve of brigade, and thirty thousand other 
prisoners, constituted the trophies, during the three days of a battle 
in which the total loss of the French was upwards of sixty thousand 
men. The loss of the allies was also immense ; it amounted to 
nearly eighteen hundred officers, and forty-one thousand private 
soldiers, killed and wounded, in the three days' combat. A prodi- 
gious sacrifice ; but which, great as it is, humanity as no cause to 
regret, for it delivered Europe from French bondage, and the world 
from revolutionary aggression. 
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c^HAP. ^Q November 30th, the New Inn, King-street, Hudderfield, was 
VII r. burnt down, and the three adjoining houses greatly damaged ; the 
"^ J, "" fire raged three hours, and a servant girl and boy perished in the 
1818 flames. 

Died at Royds Hall, near Bradford, on December 11th, Joseph 
Dawson, Esq., aged 73 years. He was justly esteemed one of the 
most enlightened, useful, and benevolent men in Yorkshire, being 
well versed in classical literature, mathematics, mineralogy, geology, 
and theology. He left a lasting monument of his scientific skill, 
ingenuity, and activity, in the extensive iron works at Low Moor, 
which twenty years before bis death arose under his auspices, and 
were arranged and established by him in conjunction with several 
other wealthy aud intelligent individuals. 

At eight o'clock in the evening of December '28th, an alarming 
fire broke out in a detached building belonging to the York Lunatic 
Asylutn^ when two of the patients perished in the flames ; though 
every door was speedily opened, and great exertions used to con- 
duct the poor maniacs to a place of safety, two of them escaped 
during the confusion. The roof and the interior of several of the 
rooms were consumed. The walls sustained but little injury. 
18U ^^ January 1 0th, died Joseph Linsley, aged 73, who for upwards 

of thirty-four years was governor of the Leeds workhouse, and filled 
that important, though often unthankful office, with infinite credit 
to himself and advantage to the town. This benevolent yet econo- 
mical guardian of the poor was often visited by the philanthropic 
Howard, who wrote as follows : — " The poor of Leeds are well fed 
and taken care of; indeed, they and the people at large are happy 
in baving a worthy and very honest man for the governor of the 
workhouse, a Mr. Linsley, who was formerly a manufacturer in 
the town. His temper and disposition, as well as those of his 
wife, seem peculiarly adapted for their charge ; mildness and atten- 
tion to the complaints of the meanest, joined with firmness of 
manner, gain the respect of those who are placed under their care. 
I am at the same time convinced, by his open manner in showing 
me the books, that he transacts the business of the town with rec- 
titude and economy." He was attended to his grave by a great 
number of the respectable inhabitants. 

The frost was so intense in January that all the canals were 
frozen, and many of the roads blocked up with snow. Mr. John 
Skelbeck, of Huddersfield, was frozen to death on the road near 
Healaugb; he had with him his son, ten years old, who was found 
next day, almost lifeless, in a brickmaker s hut, whither he had 
fled, after Using his feeble exertions to awake his father from the 
fatal stupor into which the piercing action of the frost had thrown 
him upon the blanched road, within five hundred yards of his 
brother 8 house, to which he and his son were journeying from 
Tadcaster. 

On April 7th, the joyful news of the fall of Paris was received 
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in Yoilcshire with rapturous exultation, and was soon followed by chap. 
a general peace, which was celebrated with splendid illuminations VJ'^J 
and processions, and sumptuous public festivities. As a beneficial ^/j, 
memorial of the joy felt at Huddersfield, on the return of peace, 1814 
tbe inhabitants established a dispensary, under the appellation of 
the " Huddersfield and Upper Agbrigg Infirmary." 

A piece of Roman tessellated pavement was discovered in April, 
adjoining the rampart within Micklegate Bar in the city of York, 
supposed to have been the ground work of a general's tent. A part 
of it only could be preserved. 

February 4th, a fair was held on the river Thames, between 
London and Blackfriars bridges, the surface being frozen over. 
The frost began the 27th of December, 1813, and continued with 
little intermission for about thirteen weeks. 

On the 27th of February the British army, under Lord Welling- 
ton, defeated the French, under marshal Soult, at Orthes. The 
loss of the Allied army in killed and wounded was 2000. 

On the 6th of March Lord Cochrane effected his escape from 
the prison of the King's Bench London, and repaired to the house 
of commons, where he voted. His lordship had previously been 
indicted together with his uncle Mr. Cochrane Johnston, colonel 
de Berenger, and Mr. Butt for a conspiracy, of which they were 
found guilty. A new trial was moved for June 15th by some of 
the parties, which was refused by Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough 
on the ground that all the parties did not join in the application 
for it. On the 21st of June the prisoners were brought up for 
judgment, when Lord Cochrane and Mr. Butt were sentenced to 
pay a fine of a £1000 each ; and further sentenced to be imprisoned 
twelve months, and to stand one hour on the pillory. Lord Coch- 
rane, on the 5th of July, was expelled the house of commons 
together with his uncle, the latter being also out-lawed ; the sen- 
tence of the pillory was afterwards remitted. 

80th. A severe action was fought on the heights round Paris ; 
and on the following day the allied armies entered Paris. 

On the 2nd of April, the French senate passed a decree, declaring 
that the emperor Napoleon and his family had forfeited all right to 
the throne of France. 

A sanguinary battle was fought at Toulouse, between the British 
army commanded by Lord Wellington, and the French army under 
marshal Soult; the latter was defeated. 

April 12th. Count d'Artois made his public entry into Paris. 

On the 3rd of May Louis XVIII. entered Paris, having previ- 
ously, at St. Ouen, issued a declaration regarding the new con- 
stitution, which he accepted under certain modifications. 

May 20th, died the empress Josephine at Malmaison, near 
Paris, the divorced wife of Bonaparte. 
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CHAP. On the 30th of May, the treaty for a general peace of Europe 
J^^^' ^ was signed at Paris. 
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This year the Emperor Alexander, and Frederick William King 
*^l* of Prussia, visited England. 

On the 1 8th of June in this year, a grand entertainment was 
given to the Prince Regent, Emperor of Russia, and King of Prussia 
by the Corporation of London in Guildhall, at which about 500 
sat down to dinner. 

On the 24th of August, the city of Washington, the capital of 
the United States, was taken and destroyed by General Ross and 
Admiral Sir G. Cockbum ; the sailors under whom displayed acts 
of gallantry worthy the British navy. 

On the 17th of October, in the brewhouse of H. Meux, London, 
two beer vats burst suddenly with a tremendous crash, destroying 
several houses ; some lives were lost, and the loss of property was 
estimated at near nine thousand barrels of beer. 

Dec. 24th. A treaty of peace between Great Britain and America, 
was signed at Ghent 

National Jubilee observed to celebrate the return of peace, and 
the completion of a century from the accession of the House of 
Hanover. 
1816 On February 3rd the festival of Bishop Blaize was renewed at 

Leeds after an interval of twenty- seven years. 

The Leeds Soke, with the " King's Mills," was purchased for 
£32,000. 

On February 9th, the archbishop of York consecrated the Vicar's 
Croft at Wakefield as a burial ground. 

On April 8th Mr. Joseph Blackburn, an attorney at Leeds, was 
executed at York for forging a £^ stamp upon a mortgage deed of 
£180. 

Bonaparte sailed from Elba on the 26th of February, on board 
his own corvette, the Inconstant, of twenty- six guns, and landed 
in the bay of Juan on the 1st of March. 

On March Ist Mr. Robinson (now Lord Goodricke) brought into 
the house of commons the bill to amend the laws respecting the 
importation of foreign corn ; it was passed on the 10th, and sent 
to the house of lords, where it passed by a majority of 128 to 21, 
and on the 23rd it received the royal assent. This bill enacted 
that no importation of foreign com should be permitted until the 
average price of wheat should be 80s., rye 55s., barley 40s., and 
oats 26s. per quarter of eight Winchester bushels. 

March 13th. A declaration was issued by the powers assembled 
at the congress of Vienna, in which it was stated that Napoleon 
Bonaparte, by breaking the convention which established him in 
the island of Elba, had destroyed the only legal title on which his 
existence depended, by appearing again in France. 
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May 2nd. Addiogton, in Surrey, was visited by a most dreadful ^^• 
storm, which began at twelve o'clock, and raged with unabated ^ _ . ^ 
fury till six in the evening, during which time rain and hailstones a.d. 
as large as marbles fell in torrents, accompanied by thunder and ^^^^ 
lightning. A water-spout burst, and the water poured down from 
the Addington hills with great force. A public-house was flooded : 
the cellar blew up, and the casks floated for two miles distance. 
The church wall was washed down, the graves sank, a great part of 
the archbishop of Canterbury s garden- wall (twelve feet high) swept 
away by the current, and large portions of the wall forced forty 
yards up the garden. The adjacent villages were laid under water, 
and the poor cottagers suffered severely. 

May 3rd. A dreadful accident happened at Heaton pit, near 
Newcastle, by the workings overflowing with water. Seventy-five 
men and thirty-five horses were lost. 

On the 28rd of May the first stone of Southwark Bridge was 
laid by Lord Keith, in the centre of the river Thames; and on 
the 7th of June, J 817, the right hon. Matthew Wood, lord mayor 
of London, attended by several of the aldermen and the sheriffs of 
the city, accompanied by the committee of management, of which 
Sir John Jackson, hart. M.P. was chairman, laid the first stone of 
the north or London abutment of this bridge, which connects the 
city of London with the borough of Southwark. 

June 16th. Napoleon attacked the Prussian army under marshal 
Blucher at the village of Ligny. The Prussians were defeated with 
a loss of 16,000 men, and several pieces of cannon, and forced to 
retreat to Wavre. Part of the British army which had come up, 
were attacked at the same time, and repulsed the assailants ; but 
owing to the retreat of the Prussians, the British army fell also 
back to Waterloo. In this engagement the Duke of Brunswick 
was killed. 

The Duke of Wellington, although he had used his best endea- Battle of 
vours to gain immediate intelligence when Bonaparte joined l^iSj^^igth. 
army, does not appear to have been very early informed of that 
event, as in consequence of the want of provisions, and especially 
of forage, he had found it necessary to disperse his army very 
much. The British head-quarters were at Brussels. As soon as 
the movements of the French were ascertained, the whole of the 
army was ordered to advance upon Les Quatre Bras, and early in 
the morning the prince of Orange reinforced the brigade which 
had been driven thence, regained part of the ground, and com- 
manded the communication with Blucher, who was posted on the 
heights between Brie and Sombref, awaiting the attack of the 
French, although the fourth corps under Bulow had not joined. 
Except the corps of Ney, who was at Frasne, opposed to the British 
at Les Quartre Bras, and of Grouchy, who was in the rear of Fleu- 
nis, Bonaparte attacked the Prussians with his whole force, bring- 
ing up not less than one hundred and ten thousand men against 
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eighty thousand. About three in the afternoon he carried the vil- 
lage of St. Amand, after a vigorous resistance ; and his next efforts 
were directed against Ligny, where the contest was maintained with 
the utmost obstinacy for five hours. About two hundred cannons 
from both sides were directed against the unfortunate village ; and 
it took fire in many places at once. Sometimes the battle extended 
along the whole line. About five the Prussians, led by Blucher in 
person, recovered St. Amand, and regained the heights; and at 
this moment they might have profited greatly by their advantage 
if Bulow had arrived ; but either the march of this corps had been 
miscalculated, or the nature and state of the roads had not been 
taken into the account. From the Duke of Wellington he could 
receive no assistance ; for as many of his troops as had come up 
were themselves perilously engaged with superior numbers. As 
evening advanced the situation of the Prussians became more 
hopeless ; there were no tidings of Bulow ; the British division 
could with diflBculty maintain its own position at Les Quatre Bras; 
and Blucher was at length obliged to retire upon Pilly, leaving be- 
hind him sixteen pieces of cannon, and a great numl)er of killed 
and wounded. The retreat, however, was effected with such order 
that the French did not think it prudent to pursue him, and he 
formed again within a quarter of a league from the field of battle. 
The gallant marshal, in one of the charges of cavalry, nearly closed 
his long and illustrious life, his horse having fallen mortally 
wounded, and himself being ridden over by the French cuiras- 
siers, who were repulsed and pursued by the Prussian cavalry be- 
fore he was discovered and remounted. 

Early in the aftehioon of the same day, (the 16th,) Marshal 
Ney, after skirmishing for a considerable time commenced his 
grand attack on the British at Les Qurtre Bras, with about forty 
thousand men ; and the position was maintained with the most 
signal intrepidity by the Prince of Orange, the Duke of Brunswick, 
and Sir Thomas Picton, who completely defeated every attempt to 
get possession of it. In this action the French were not only 
superior in numbers, but were comparatively fresh, the Allies 
having been marching from the preceding midnight. In pursuing 
a French division, which was repulsed early in the engagement, 
some British troops exposed themselves unawares to a body of 
curassiers, who taking advantage of an inequality of ground, on 
which com was growing as high as the shoulders of the tallest 
man, were posted in ambush ; and the gallant forty-second regi- 
ment of Highlanders in particular suffered most severely. About 
three o'clock the Duke of Wellington came on the field with the 
British guards. At this period the French had dispossessed the 
Belgian sharp-shooters from the Bois de Bossu, which enfiladed the 
British position. General Maitland with the guards was instantly 
ordered to recover the wood, and the service was speedily effected. 
In this obstinate conflict the British lost many excellent officers ; 
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and had particularly to deplore their gallant allj, the Duke of chap. 
Brunswick, who was killed by a musket ball. viil. 

Marshal Blucher, who found himself so much weakened by the a. t>. 
battle of Ligny, as to be under the necessity of continuing his i^id 
retreat, concentrated his army near Wavre, about six leagues to 
the rear of his former position, and considerably farther disjoined 
from the line of the Duke of Wellington's operations. His march 
was followed by Grouchy, whilst Bonaparte with the rest of his 
army made a movement to the left, to unite himself with Ney 
and attack the English at Quatre Bras. Bluchers movement 
obliged the Duke of Wellington to retire upon Genappe, and thence 
upon Waterloo. 

The retreat began towards noon on the 17th, and was well Wellington 
covered by the cavalry and horse artillery. A large body of French retreats to 
cavalry, headed by lancers, followed with some boldness, especially •**'®^- 
at Genappe, where the little river which runs through the town is 
crossed by a narrow bridge ; but the pursuit was not vigorous, and 
between five and six in the afternoon the whole army reached the 
appointed ground. 

The position which the Duke of Wellington occupied was in 
front of the village and farm of Mont St. Jean, about a mile and a 
half in advance of the little town of Waterloo. The rain, which 
was heavy throughout the night, began to abate about nine in the 
xnoming, when Bonaparte, whose head-quarters were then at Plan- 
chenois, a farm some little distance in the rear of the French line, 
and about fifteen miles from Brussels, put his army in motion. 
His position was on a ridge immediately opposite to that of the 
British, at a distance varying from a thousand to twelve or thirteen 
hundred yards ; the right on the heights in front of Planchenois ; 
the centre at a little country tavern and farm, famous from that 
day in history for its appropriate name of La Belle Alliance ; the 
left leading on the road to Brussels from Nivelles. The curassiers 
were in reserve behind, and the imperial guards upon the heights. 
Grouchy and Vandarame had been detached towards Wavre against 
the Prussians ; and the sixth corps, under Count Lobau, with a 
body of cavalry, was in the rear of the right, ready to oppose a 
Prussian coi'ps, *' which," says an official French account, " ap- 
peared to have escaped Marshal Grouchy, and to threaten to fcdl 
upon our right fiank." Thinking to bear down the British army 
by dint of numbers, he brought against their force, comprising 
altogether about seventy-five thousand, of which the British did 
not exceed thirty-three thousand, three corps of infantry and almost 
all his cavalry, amounting with artillery to one hundred and ten 
thousand men, forty thousand more being in reserve, or waiting 
the Prussians on the right. 

The two points of the greatest importance in the British posi- Battle of 
tion were the farm of Hougoumont, with its wood and garden in^**^Joo- 
front of the right, and that of La Haye Sainte, in front of the left ; ^^^ 
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CHAP, and about ten o'clock Soult and Ney attacked the former with 
vi>i- ^ their usual impetuosity. This point the Duke of Wellington had 
\'„ strengthened as much as possible during the night ; and so severe 
18ld was the contest that, within half an hour, fifteen hundred men 
were slain in an orchard not exceeding four acres in extent. Great 
efforts were made by the assailants who surrounded the house on 
three sides, and burnt a great part of it to the ground ; but it was 
defended with the utmost gallantry to the last. The assault upon 
Hougoumont was accompanied by a heavy fire from more than two 
hundred pieces of artillery upon the whole British line, and under 
cover of this fire, repeated attacks had been made, one of which 
was so serious, and made with such numbers, that it required all 
the skill of the British commander to post his troops, and all the 
courage and discipline of his soldiers to withstand the assailants. 
In this attack Sir Thomas Picton was mortally wounded by a mus- 
ket ball in the head, and Sir William Ponsonby was slain by the 
Polish lancers. 

On the left of the centre the enemy obtained a temporary success. 
Some light troops of the German legion had been stationed in the 
farm of La Haye Sainte ; the French succeeded in occupying the 
communication between them and the army ; and when all the 
ammunition of the besieged was expended they carried the farm 
house, and bayoneted the Hanoverians stationed to defend it. 
From this position they were never driven till the grand advance 
of the British in the evening. 

The battle continued with the most desperate intrepidity on both 
sides, Bonaparte continually bringing forward his troops in consi- 
derable masses, which the British and their allies repulsed. The 
Duke of Wellington was every where, and never were his exertions 
more needful; sometimes he was rallying broken infantry, and 
sometimes placing himself within the squares. No man indeed 
ever had more confidence in his troops, and no troops ever more 
amply returned the confidence which they so well deserved. On 
this day both men and leaders were put to the proof: none of their 
former fields of glory, many as they had seen together, had been so 
stubbornly contested, or so dearly won. The carnage, owing partly 
to the confined extent of the ground, and the consequent intermix- 
ture of the contending forces, was such as the British army had 
never before experienced ; but it would have been still greater had 
not the ground been soaked with rain, in consequence of which the 
balls seldom rose after they touched it, and the shells frequently 
buried themselves to a considerable depth in the ground. 
Last charge Bonaparte, about seven in the evenings made a last and des- 
French perate effort to force the left of the British centre near La Haye 
Sainte. The attack was led by Marshal Ney with eagerness and 
precipitancy ; General Friant fell by his side, and his own horse 
was killed. He was opposed by the Duke of Wellington in person 
with such resolution, that the assailing columns turned and fled 
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in disorder. At this time, when the thickening ctnnonade on the ^hap. 
French right, and the appearance of troops emerging from the ^ ^\^^'_ ^ 
woods announced that the Prussians were coming up in full force, a. d. 
the British army was ordered to advance, the centre heing formed *^'^ 
in line, and the battalions on the flanks in squares, for their secu- 
rity. The duke himself led them on, and in every point the 
success was most decisive. The enemy, exhausted by their own 
repeated and unsuccessful attacks, scarcely waited the charge; 
their first line was thrown back upon and mingled with the second ; 
all order was abandoned ; the panic spread rapidly ; and the whole 
army, pressed by the British in front, and by the Prussians on the 
right and in the rear, fled in irretrievable confusion. Blucher, on 
proceeding to join the Duke of Wellington, left one division of his 
army at Wavre, under General Thielman, to oppose Marshal 
Grouchy, before whom he gradually fell back ; and whilst Bona- 
parte was vainly encouraging his army with the hope of being 
succoured by the arrival of the marshal, that officer, who appears 
not to have been aware of the movements on his left, and that the 
fate of his master would be decided at Waterloo, was advancing on 
the road to Brussels exulting in his unprofitable success. 

It was about half'past seven, at which time it was evident that 
Bonaparte s attack upon the British had failed, that the Duke of 
Wellington took that great and decisive step which crowned his 
glory and saved Europe. The Prussians made their attack shortly 
after, under the most favourable circumstances ; and even if the 
British army had not repulsed the enemy, Blucher s movement 
would have been decisive. If the French had succeeded in their 
efforts against the Duke of Wellington, it would have prevented 
them from profiting by the success ; but, being made at the critical 
moment of their defeat, it rendered the victory complete. A total Total roat 
rout cannot be more fully acknowledged than in Bonaparte*s own^^'^®, 
account. *' A complete panic/* he says, " spread through the 
whole field of battle ; the men threw themselves in the greatest 
disorder on the line of communication ; soldiers, cannoneers, cais- 
sons, all pressed to this point ; the old guard, which was in reserve, 
was infected, and was itself hurried along. In an instant the whole 
army was nothing but a mass of confusion ; all the soldiers of all 
arms were mixed pele mele, and it was utterly impossible to rally 
a single corps. The enemy, who perceived this astonishing confu- 
sion, immediately attacked with their cavalry, and increased the 
disorder ; and such was the confusion, owing to night coming on, 
that it was impossible to rally the troops, and point out to them 
their error." 

Bonaparte s station during the battle had been upon the Char- 
leroi road, at the hamlet of La Belle Alliance ; near which post, 
by a singular coincidence, when night had closed in, and the route 
of the enemy was complete, Blucher and Wellington met in the 
pursuit, and exchanged congratulations. As the British and 
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CHAP. Prussians were now on the same road, and the former having been 

. ^V^:^ twelve hours in action, were gready fatigued, the duke readily 

A.v. relinquished the charge of pursuit to his gallant colleague, who 

1^)^ declared that he would continue it throughout the night, and gave 

orders to send the last man and the last horse after the enemy. 

^ In this pursuit the Prussians took about one hundred and fifty 

Prussians, pieces of cannon, Bonaparte's travelling equipage, and the whole 

materiel and baggage of the army. An equal number of artillery 

had also been taken by the British. 

Such a battle could not be fought without great loss on both 
sides ; and this victory was indeed achieved by a severe .sacrifice. 
On the side of the victors the total of killed and wounded, exclusive 
of the Prussians, exceeded thirteen thousand men, among whom 
were six hundred officers, including eleven generals. The loss of 
the French must have been tremendous : it is supposed that they 
left at least twenty thousand men dead on the field ; and being 
pursued after the battle by a fresh and inveterate enemy, their 
numbers were so greatly thinned by slaughter and desertion, that 
of tbe hundred and fifty thousand men with whom Bonaparte com- 
menced this campaign of four days, not a third part remained in 
arms, though the amount of prisoners did not exceed seven 
thousand. 

On the 7th of July the British and Prussian troops occupied 
Pans; and on the same day Lord Castlereagh arrived there; on the 
8th Louis XVIII. entered the city, and a ministry was appointed. 
Two days after the Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the King 
of Prussia arrived; and on the Idth Bonaparte and suite went on 
board the British ship Bellerophon, and gave himself up to Cap- 
tain Maitland. On the 16th he sailed for England, and arrived at 
Plymouth Sound on the 26th: and on the 15th of the following 
month the Northumberland, commanded by Sir G. Cockburn, 
arrived with him at St. Helena. 

On the 4th of December Marshal Ney, was tried before the 
chamber of peers, for inciting the French army, (the command 
of which he had been entrusted with by the king) to declare for 
Napoleon. The trial lasted three days, when the chambers ad- 
judged him to die. He was shot on the 7th according to his 
sentence. 

Count Lavalette, who had been ordered for execution on the 
21st, escaped from prison, disguised in his wife's clothes, she re- 
maining in his stead. Early in the following month, three British 
subjects, viz : Major-general Sir Robert Wilson, Captain J. Hely 
Hutchinson, and Mr. Michael Bruce, a private gentleman, were 
arrested in Paris by the officers of police accused of facilitating the 
escape of Lavalette from Paris ; they were tried before the assize 
court in Paris, found guilty, and sentenced to be imprisoned three 
months. 
On April 18th, the Old Mill, at Crown Point, Leeds, with all its 
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machinery, and a considerable quantity of rape and lineseed was chap. 
destroyed by fire ; as also was several thousand pounds worth of vm 
cloth, in the warehouse of Mr. Moore, of Brockwell, near Halifax, a.d, 
on June 26th. I8l(f 

The first stone of Christ Church in Bradford was laid June 4th. 
An anonymous lady gave £800 towards the edifice, which was 
raised by subscription. 

A curious antique stone, formed like a mortar, rudely orna- 
mented in relief, and inscribed •• 8. H. V. — 711," was found at 
Holbeck, near Leeds. 

At Marsden, near Huddersfield, was observed for twenty minutes, 
on September 18th, that singular phenomenon a water-spout, appa- 
rently formed of a dense black cloud, and resembling a long inverted 
cone, the lowest part of which seemed nearly to touch the ground, 
whilst above it the clouds were white and fleecy, and seemed much 
agitated by the water, which after falling, appeared to rise again 
rapidly up the vaporous spout with a spiral motion. 

This year was passed " An Act to amend and enlarge the powers 
and provisions of an act of George III. for erecting a Court-house 
and prison for the borough of Leeds, and other purposes ; and to 
provide for the expense and prosecution of felons in certain cases ; 
and to establish a police and nightly watch in the town and neigh* 
bourhood of Leeds." x 

On May 8th died the Rev. Joseph Whiteley, A.M., master of 
the Leeds Grammar School, vicar of Lastingham, and domestic 
chaplain to the Earl of Harewood. During his residence in Cam- 
bridge university he was greatly distinguished for the excellence of 
his theological compositions, by which he gained several of the 
Norrisian prizes. 

On December Idth the Austrian archdukes John and Louis, 
visited the cloth-halls and principal manufactories of Leeds, where 
in rapture they exclaimed to the resident Catholic minister, " Gat 
vraiment une viUe d' Industrie" It is truly an industrious town. 

The first stone of Coley church, near Halifax, was laid February 
26th ; and of Luddenden church on March 14th. 

The first stone of St. Anne's chapel, at Southowram, was laid by 1816 
the vicar of Halifax on July 2nd. 

Liversedge church, at Littletown, built by the Rev. H. Robert- 
BOD, was consecrated August 20th. 

Mr. Henry Brougham in the house of commons moved for a 
copy of the treaty known by the name of the ** Holy Alliance," 
which was refused. Great Britain not being a party to it. 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales, the heiress apparent to the 
crown, was married to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg. This 
union in all respects a most happy one, was terminated by the 
death of the princess, who expired on the 6th of November, 1817, 
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^VTH*** *^^^^ being delivered of a dead child, an event which was deeplj 
•^■lAmftntpil by the whole nation. She was bom in 1796. 
i^mo Expedition against Algiers. — For a series of years the pirates on 

the coast of Barbary had committed great depredations on almost 
every civilized state, and at length attacked the English flag, in 
consequence of which admiral lord Exmouth with a portion of the 
Mediterranean fleet proceeded first to Tunis, and then to Tripoli ; 
at both these places the deys were disposed to accede to any 
terms, and treaties were signed for ever prohibiting the capture of 
Christian slaves. Lord Exmouth proceeded to Algiers, where he 
proposed to the dey a similar treaty, against which he made a firm 
and resolute stand. His lordship departed for England with a 
determination to commence hostilities, on which the dey ordered 
the British consul M'Donald to be confined, and all the English 
vessels at Oran to be seized. On the 28th of July lord Exmouth 
again sailed for Algiers in the Queen Charlotte of 110 guns, with 
four other ships of the line, fi\Q frigates, and several sloops ; he. 
was joined at Gibraltar by a Dutch squadron, and arrived on the 
27th of August: Algiers was well defended by about 1000 pieces of 
ordnance, and surrounded by a high wall, the southern side of 
which was adorned with men s heads : all proposals for conciliation 
having proved ineflectual, the firing commenced at three in the 
afternoon of the 27th, and continued until nearly eleven, the 
Algerines fighting all the time with the utmost fury ; next morn- 
ing the city and harbour exhibited a terrible scene of desolation, 
four large Algerine frigates, five corvettes, a great number of 
smaller vessels, the magazines, arsenals, and a large quantity of 
marine stores being destroyed; whilst their loss in men was 
between six and seven thousand; the English and Dutch fleet lost 
in killed and wounded upwards of eight hundred. The dey now 
accepted the proposals which he had before rejected, and agreed 
totally to abolish Christian slavery, to deliver up all the slaves in 
his dominions, and to return all the money he had received for 
the redemption of slaves since the commencement of the year. 
After the treaties had been negociated, and the dey had refunded 
882,500 dollars to the governments of Naples and Sardinia, and 
had released 1083 Christian slaves, it came to the knowledge of 
lord Exmouth that two Spaniards were still held in custody on 
pretence that that they were prisoners for debt. His lordship in- 
sisted on their release, and prepared for the re-commencement of 
hostilities, in consequence of which they were set at liberty, and 
not one Christian prisoner remained in Algiers. 

This year died R. B. Sheridan, the last of that constellation of 
talent which adorned the latter part of the eighteenth century. As 
an orator he yielded not even to Pitt ; whilst in force and acute- 
ness he may be compared with Fox ; and in splendour of imagi- 
nation with Burke. 
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On September 22ncl, upwards of 100 pieces of silver coin of the chap. 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. were found in an inclosure on v^^i- 
Wike Common, near Bradford. a.d. 

On October 19th was opened the Leeds and Liverpool canal. 181(J 

In December, the Grand Duke Nicholas (now emperor) of Russia 
visited Leeds, Harewoodrhou8e» York, and many other places in 
the county. 

During this year two adult schools were established by the 
Quakers in Leeds, and a Sunday School Union by the various 
religious sects, who in the following year had 5,000 scholars under 
gratuitous instruction in the towu. 

The Rev. Thomas Dunham Whitaker, LL.D. and F.S.A., vicar 
of Whalley, and rector of Heysham, in Lancashire, published this 
year bis " Loidis and Elmete,'* and also a splendid edition of the 
" Ducatus Leodiensis'* of Thoresby, the antiquary, whose last female 
descendant was espoused by the doctor, who died in 1822« having 
himself gained considerable celebrity both as an antiquary and 
historian. 

The Independent chapel in Lendal, York, was built this year, 
and cost upwards of J63000. 

A public house in York, known by the name of the ** Hole in 
the Wall," becoming ruinous, was taken down; when on removing 
the materials a subterraneous prison was discovered some feet 
below the surface. The approach was by a flight of stone steps, at 
the bottom of which were two massy oaken doors one against the 
other, each five feet seven inches high, by two feet seven inches 
broad, and five inches in thickness. Through these doors entrance 
was obtained to the dungeon, which was thirty-two feet hwe inches 
in length, nine feet four inches broad, and nine feet high. The 
walls were four feet ten inches thick. On the side opposite the 
entrance were three sloping windows strongly guarded with iron ; 
and attached to the walls were the remains of several staples. In 
the following year a rude piece of Sa^on sculpture, cut upon a 
stone, supposed to have been the base of the arch over the door- 
way leading into this dungeon, was found. This singular relic 
represents a man in the agonies of death surrounded by demons, 
who are tormenting the body, and seizing the departing spirit. It 
is now deposited in the minster library. 

June 18th. To commemorate the battle of Waterloo the Prince 1817 
Regent, the Duke of York, and the Duke of Wellington, opened 
the Waterloo Bridge. The first stone was laid October 11th, 
181 1, by the directors. It is composed of nine arches of equal span 
and elevation, suppoi*ted by stone piers, and ornamented by two 
columns ; the whole crowned by an elegant balustrade. The under- 
taking was carried on by a joint-stock company, under the auspices* 
of parliament. It is one of the most beautiful ornaments of Lon- 
don ; and its length exceeds that of any of the other metropolitan 
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CHAP, bridges. It is VMO feet from shore to shore, and perfectly level. 
vni. j^ ^gg built under the superintendence of J. Kennie, Esq. 
A.D. Peace not having brought with it the expected concomitant, 

1817 plenty, numerous political meetings were held this year in York- 
shire. 

To alleviate the distress of the unemployed poor, liberal subscrip- 
tions were raised by the company frequenting the following inns 
in Leeds, viz : the George and Dragon, Golden Fleece, Bee Hive, 
White Swan, and some others, from which upwards of 2,000 fami- 
lies were repeatedly relieved with beef, potatoes, soup, bread, and 
coals. Owing to the very bad harvest of 1816, wheat varied in 
price this year from 24s. to 55s. per load of three bushels. 

The cries for reform in parliament continued to increase, owing 
to the great commercial distress which prevailed in England and 
Scotland, and these circumstances co-operating with a supposed 
disinclination on the part of government to listen to the petitions 
of the people produced much discontent, which in some cases 
assumed the air of disaffection. These feelings were considerably 
heightened by certain political emissaries, who in the spring of 
that year came down into the north of England, and who affecting 
to be themselves radicals, were in reality spies and instigators. 
The most distinguished of these characters was a person of the 
name of Oliver, a man of plausible manners and insinuating 
address. Mr. Oliver, introduced by a reputed delegate, visited the 
reformers in Nottinghamshire, Warwickshire, and Lancashire, but 
the south-western part of the county of York was the favourite seat 
of his mission. Here, as in other places, he and his travelling 
companion sedulously inculcated upon their dupes the belief that 
the people in the metropolis, and in other populous parts of the 
kingdom, were ready to rise in open rebellion, and waited only to 
be joined by the reformers of the north, in order to overturn the 
government by physical force. To obtain credit with his employers 
^ for zeal and usefulness, he assembled several meetings of persons 
whom he dignified with the name of delegates. 

One of these meetings was held at Thomhill Lees, on Friday, 
the 6th of June, at which Mr. Oliver attended in person. While 
the assembly, which consisted of about a dozen persons, were pre- 
paring for deliberation, they found themselves surrounded by a 
strong detachment of military, headed by Major-general Sir John 
Byng, the commander of the district, by whom ten of them were 
secured, and conveyed to Wakefield for examination before the sit- 
ting magistrates. Mr. Oliver, the prime mover of the assembly, 
was suffered to escape. 

A few days after the capture of the delegates at Thomhill Lees, a 
full bench of magistrates, with the venerable Earl Fitzwilliam at 
their head, assembled at the Court-house in Wakefield, and after 
a patient inquiry into the circumstances of the case, the prisoners 
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were all discharged ; but two of them were detained by a Secretary chap. 
of State 8 warrant, under the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, on a vin» 
a chaise of high treason. ^'^ " 

Two days after the meeting at ThomhiU Lees, some hundreds of 1817 
persons assembled about midnight, at a place adjoining the town 
of Huddersfield, called Folly.Hall Bridge, under a delusive expec- 
tation that they would be joined by other insurgents from various 
parts of the kingdom, and that when united their full force would 
be sufficiently strong to overturn the government of the country ! 
The approach of half a dozen yeomanry cavalry produced con- 
siderable alarm in the ranks of the insurgents, but they mustered 
military ardour sufficient to fire several shots, and one of the 
cavalry horses was wounded in the head. The yeomanry, not con- 
sidering it prudent to engage with so great a disparity of numbers, 
retreated for the purpose of obtaining a reinforcement, but before 
they could return to the field a panic had seized the motley assem- 
bly at the bridge, and in a few minutes their force was completely 
dispersed. Four and twenty persons, charged with having in some 
way participated in this futile enterprise, were subsequently appre- 
hended and committed to York castle, and several others fled from 
justice and from their country. At the assizes in July ten of the 
prisoners were put upon their trial before Baron Wood, part of 
them charged with stealing fire arms on their way to the place of 
rendezvous, and the remainder with aiding and abetting certain 
persons unknown in firing at, with an intent to kill, maim, or dis- 
able Mr. David Alexander, the yeomanry cavalryman, whose horse 
was shot in the head. Both the charges being ill supported by 
CTidence all the prisoners put upon their trial were acquitted, and 
the bills presented against the principal part of the other prisoners 
were thrown out. In fine, not a single conviction took place, and 
this marvellous sedition terminated without the loss of a drop of 
human blood, either in the field or on the scaffold. 

In the latter part of this year the armies of the Allies were 
withdrawn from the French territories. 

On February 7th, Lord Castlereagh announced in the house of 
commons that the Prince Regent, sympathizing with the sufferings 
of a generous public, had determined upon a cession of £50,000 
per annum of his income ; at the same time his lordship commu- 
nicated the intention of ministers voluntarily to dispense with one- 
tenth of their official incomes. Lord Camden, as one of the tellers 
of the exchequer, relinquished the whole of the enormous profits 
of that sinecure office except £Q,500, the regulated income of the 
other tellers ; the expenditure of this year, on the reduced scale, 
was estimated at £6,500,000 less than that of the preceding one. 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales died on the 6th of November, 
at half-past two in the morning. She had been delivered of a still 
bom male child at nine o'clock on the previous evening. 

The Gig mill of W^illans and Sons, in Hunslet-lane Leeds, was 
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CHAP, consumed by fire on the 10th of November; and as the pipes of 
VIII the engines brought to extinguish the flames were wilfully cut, it 
A.D. was strongly suspected that the fire had been lighted by an incen- 
1818 diary, for the purpose of destroying the machinery. 

On the 12th of February died Joshua Walker, M.D , twenty-five 
years a physician of the Leeds Infirmary, where he paid unwearied 
attention to the duties of his office, and in a pecuniary point of 
view, was a liberal benefactor to that institution. He originally 
commenced his professional career at Hull, where his success was 
great. His removal to Leeds opened a wider field for the exertion 
of his talent, and he soon rose to considerable eminence. Poetry 
was his favourite recreation in his younger days ; and his love of 
classical and polite literature was uniformly conspicuous during his 
whole life. 

The Rev. Henry William Coulthurst, D.D., died on the lltb of 
December. He was twenty-five years vicar of Halifax, during which 
time he distinguished himself as a pastor by piety and zeal ; as a 
magistrate by activity and judgment ; as a subject by loyalty and 
patriotism, and as a man and a Christian by his urbanity and 
benevolence. 

The Leeds Infirmary grounds were considerably extended this 
year by subscription ; four thousand square yards were purchased 
by Richard Fountayne Wilson, Esq. for £1500, which he gave to 
that institution. 

The eight bells in Wakefield parish church were replaced by a 
new peal of ten, cast by Thomas Mears of London. The tenor 
weighs 81 cwt. 91bs. The chimes which play on them were made 
in 1795 by George Good all of Tadcaster. 
1818 On the 7th of January, pursuant to the resolutions of a public 

meeting, a Savings' Bank was established in Leeds on the plan 
proposed by government. At the present time one of these pro- 
vident institutions exists in almost every town in the kingdom. 

A calamitous fire broke out on the 14th of January, and de- 
stroyed Atkinson's cotton mill at Colne bridge, near Huddersfield. 
Seventeen females, between the ages of nine and eighteen years, 
perished in the flames, as is recorded on a neat monument erected 
to their memory in Eirkheaton church yard. 

On the 12th of March the first stone of that handsome structure, 
the Wellington Bridge, which crosses the river Aire at Bean Ing, 
Leeds, was laid by Benjamin Gott, Esq. It was built by subscrip- 
tion under an act of parliament ; it was completed in 1819 at the 
cost of seven thousand pounds. 

In excavating the sight of an ancient house in Wade-lane, Leeds, 
a quantity of copper coins were found, so much corroded that the 
inscriptions were very imperfect. Each bore a crowned head ; and 
on the reverse some had a male, and others a female figure, in 
difierent attitudes. Probably they were some of the early Roman 
coins ; one of them appeared to be of the emperor Otho. 
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At the general election in June this year, Lord Milton and the chap. 
Honourable J. A. Stuart Wortley, were elected members of parlia- vili. 
ment for the county of York. ^.d. 

The Savings' Bank at Huddersfield was established this year. 1818 

A lizard w^as found alive in a solid block of coal raised from the 
middle of a seam, a hundred and fifty yards below the surface of 
the earth, in a coal mine at Wakefield Outwood. It was five 
inches long, and of the askers species. On being exposed to the 
air it died. 

On the 30th of September several human skeletons without any 
coffins, were found in a gravel pit between York and Holgate, t\e 
or six feet below the surface. One appeared to be that of a female, 
for round one of the wrists was a curious plaited bracelet, and near 
the skull a pair of silver ear-rings. Three small coins were found 
at the same time, two of the emperor Constantine, and one of 
Grispus. 

The West-riding pauper Lunatic Asylum at Wakefield, was 
opened on the 2tSrd of November. It cost upwards of forty thou- 
sand pounds. 

On the 17th of November Queen Charlotte, consort of George 
the Third, died. 

The Leeds Independent newspaper was first published on the i^^^ 
7th of January. It languished in the hands of two proprietors till 
1826. The Leeds Gazette was established in 1829. It lived 
twenty-two weeks. 

The first stone of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society 
was laid on the 9th of July, by Benjamin Gott, Esq. 

On the 23rd of March died, at the advanced age of eighty-three 
years, that highly talented occulist and eminent surgeon, William 
Hey, Esq., E.R.S., whose whole life was devoted to usefulness, in 
the double capacity of Christian teacher and medical adviser, being 
one of the founders of Sunday Schools in Leeds in 1789, belong- 
ing to the Church of England, of which he was a member, and 
giving advice as a physician to the poor gratis. He was a steady 
supporter of the schools in that populous town to the time of his 
death. He was surgeon to the Leeds Infirmary upwards of thirty 
years. In this noble institution there is a full length marble statue 
of him, which has been erected by subscription to his memory, with 
a suitable inscription on a marble tablet, beautifully and faithfully 
descriptive of his useful labours and transcendent talents. 

The first stone of the Episcopal Chapel at Sowerby Bridge, near 
Halifax, was laid on the 24th of April, by Thomas Dyson, Esq. ; 
and on the 10th of May that of the Independent chapel at Halifax 
by the Rev. Edward Parsons. 

On the 29th of May, Mr. Asquith, of Hipperholme, was cruelly 
thrown over the battlements of Halifax bridge, by some unknown 
assassin, and being precipitated to a depth of forty-six feet, was 
found dead the next morning. Afterwards the bridge was sur 
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CHAP, mounted with iron palisades, in the hope to prevent any similar 
/^^l^-^^ occurrence. 
AD. On the 17th Decemher, Benjamin Snrr, of Leeds, ahoat thirty 

IB] 9 years of age, was found chained to the wall in his father's cellar, 
in which distressing situation he had heen inhumanly confined 
during fifteen years, with nothing but a few sacks and a little straw 
for his bed, and such a scanty supply of food that his bones had in 
several places penetrated through his skin, which appeared not to 
have been washed for many years. He was removed to the work- 
house, but only survived thirteen days. 

This year a new spring was discovered at Harrogate, of the same 
quality as the Cheltenham water. 

On the 21st of October Earl Fitzwilliam was removed from the 
office of Lord-lieutenant of the West-iiding of Yorkshire, by the 
Prince Regent ; and so strong was the public feeling against this 
sudden removal of an old and faithful statesman, that many dis- 
tinguished persons resigned their commissions in the Yorkshire 
corps of yeomaniy and militia. The office was bestowed on the 
Earl of Harewood. 

As a number of labourers were excavating a piece of ground con- 
tiguous to the river Aire, near Leeds, about three feet below the 
bed of the river, they discovered three large oak trees, decayed, 
and as black as charcoal, and one quite sound at heart ; they were 
employed by the Aire and Galder Company in making a basin, or 
dock, to communicate with the Aire, and to their astonishment 
found evident traces of a goit ; large quantities of piles or stakes 
were discovered on each side of the course of the water, exhibiting 
the appearance of its having formerly been the course of the river. 
Fart of a Roman ford was also discovered ; the substance of which 
it was composed seemed calculated to defy the action of water, be- 
ing as hard as iron, close and compact, and of a composition known 
only to that adventurous people. From observations made when 
the water was at a veiy low ebb, the ford appeared to have crossed 
the Aire in a line with the east end of the Aire and Calder Com- 
pany s new com warehouses stretching from Call-lane to the south 
side of the river, and nearly opposite to the flax manufactory in 
Dock-street 
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CHAPTER IX. 



This day (January 29th) closed the mortal existence of George chap. 
the Third, who swayed the sceptre over the British empire more IX. 
th an fiifty-nine years. In 1 7 6 1 he mariied Charlotte Sophia, of Meek- ^ JTd! 
lenburg Strelitz. It was his fate to be called to the throne of the 1820 
only free empire in existence during the age of revolutions ; to be 
destined to govern the vast and unwieldy fabric of the British Death of 
dominions, when torn at one period by internal convulsion, and ^*®''^® ^^^' 
menaced at another by external subjugation; to be doomed to 
combat, from the commencement to the end of his reign, the revo- 
lutionary spirit, veiled at one period under the guise of liberality 
and philanthropy, flaming at another with the passions and the 
teiTors of a burning world. Born and bred in England, he gloried 
in the name of Britain. Educated in the principles of the Pro- 
testant religion, he looked to their maintenance not only as his ten* 
first duty, but as the only safeguard of his throne. His inflexible 
determination, in 1807, to admit no compromise with the Catho- 
lics regarding the Coronation oath, averted for twenty years that 
loosening of the constitution in Church and State, under which 
the nation has since so grievously laboured. 

Like all men in high situations, during a period of popular ex- 
citement, of a really upright and conscientious character, he was, 
for a considerable period of his reign, the object of general obloquy; 
and to such a length was this carried, that open attempts to assas- 
sinate him were repeatedly made when he appeared in public ; but 
he long survived, as real virtue generally does, this transient in- 
justice. When a jubilee was appointed in the year 1809, the 
nation unanimously joined in it with thankfuUness and devotion ; 
and the more advanced of the present generation still look back to 
the manly and disinterested loyalty with which, in their youth, 
the 4th of June was celebrated by all classes with a feeling of in- 
terest, increased by the mournful reflection, that, amidst the selfish 
ambition and democratic infatuation of subsequent times, such 
feelings, in this country at least, must be numbered among the 
things that have been. 

Died on the 21st of January, of an inflammation of the lungs, 
the Duke of Kent, in his 53rd year, father of our illustrious 
sovereign Queen Victoria. 

March 30th, Lord Milton and J. A. Stuart Wortley, Esq., were 
elected members of parliament for Yorkshire. 

August 6th, died Frederica Charlotte Ulrica, Duchess of York, 
in her 54th year ; she was interred, by her express desire, in the 
village church of Walton, in Surrey, 

VOL. I. FF 
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CHAP. On the 13th of February the Duke de Bern Was assassinated by 
^^' . a man named Louvel, a menial in the king*8 stables, who thrust a 
▲. i>. poniard into his breast as he returned from the opera ; and on 
1820 April 28th and May 6th, two attempts were made to destroy the 
Duchess de Berri, who was pregnant, by placing lighted petards 
close to her apartments, so that their violent and unexpected explo- 
sion, as it was atrociously imagined, could not fail to throw her 
into such a state of terror, as must induce a miscarriage ; both 
attempts however failed, and the widowed duchess was delivered 
of a son, on the 29th of September, who received the title of Duke 
of Bourdeaux. 

April 3rd, died, at his house in Hanover-square, London, Edward, 
Earl of Harewood, in his 81st year, having survived his eldest son 
six years. His Lordship was succeeded by his second son. 

The manufacturing parts of the country having laboured many 
months under extreme distress, a disposition to tumult and insub- 
ordination began to prevail amongst the operative classes, and on 
the night of Friday, the 31st of March, a simultaneous rising was 
appointed to take place in the populous villages around H udders- 
field, where a large number of pikes were found. A plan of ap- 
proach from various points, for the purpose of capturing the town, 
and giving a signal of successful rebellion, by stopping the stage 
coaches, was organized, and partly carried into effect. Towards 
the hour of midnight, considerable bodies of men marched from 
the different villages to their appointed stations, Huddersfield form- 
ing the centre and point of attack. The eastern division bivouacked 
near the obelisk at Kirklees, and committed some excesses on two 
or three persons who were travelling in that direction ; from some 
cause not well ascertained, but probably from the detected treachery 
of their instigators, the insurgents not only here, but at all the 
other stations, dispersed suddenly, and returned to their homes 
without making their hostile attack. The itinerant emissaries, of 
which there were numbers passing about the country, represented 
this a premature movement, to remedy which, the night of the 
Wednesday following was appointed for the breaking out of the grand 
rebellion, and Grange Moor, a large plain centrally situated be- 
tween Hudderstield and Barnsley, was the appointed place of ren- 
dezvous. A number of infatuated men, principally from the town 
and neighbourhood of Barnsley, many of them workmen out of 
employment, and none above the rank of labourers, repaired to the 
moor in the course of the night. After waiting till morning in 
anxious expectation of the approach of a triumphant army, wbich 
they had been led to believe was advancing from the north on its 
route to London, they began to disperse, and their movements 
were considerably quickened by the appearance of a body of the 
king 8 troops from Huddersfield. As soon as the first alarm had 
subsided, several of the insui^ents, both in the neighbourhood of 
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Huddersfield and Bamsley, to the Dumber of twenty-two, were chap. 
apprehended and committed to York Castle, where they were ar- ^ ^^- , 
raigned for high treason, at the summer assizes, and charged with a. d. 
conspiring or intending to levy war against the king. On Monday, 1820 
the 11th of September, an adjourned assize was held for the pur- 
pose of proceeding with the trials of these prisoners, but during 
the evening of the preceding day an offer had been made to them, 
by the authority of the law officers of the crown, to the effect that 
if they would consent to plead guilty of the charge preferred against 
them, their lives should be spared, and the sentence of death which 
must be passed upon them commuted to some more lenient punish- 
ment. The prisoners, on being placed at the bar, all pleaded 
guilty, and the final decision of the crown was, that they should 
all, without exception, be transported beyond the seas for the term 
of seven years. 

On October llth, the extensive com mill of Messrs. J. and L. 
Simpson, in North-street, York, was consumed by fire, with a great 
quantity of com. The damage was estimated at £7,000, and the 
scene of destraction was rendered still more melancholy on the 
following day, by the falling of a mined wall, which killed a boy 
and a girl, and severely bruised and wounded about twenty other 
persons, some of whom were subsequently obliged to undergo 
amputation. 

Prince Leopold, of Saxe-Cobourg, visited York, and some other 
places in the county. 

Amongst numerous presents manufactured for Queen Caroline, 
was a penknife containing 2016 blades, made by a cutler at Shef- 
field, where a subscription was raised for a splendid piece of plate 
for her majesty ; but she did not live to enjoy these specimens of 
the varied manufactures of her Sheffield friends. 

On the 7th of April, died, at Bramham Park, near Tadcaster, isai 
in his 65th year, James Fox, Esq., nephew of Lord Bingley. He 
was universally respected. 

On the 30th of April was laid the first stone of St. George's 
church, in Bamsley, which has in its windows some honourable 
testimonials of the abilities of Heaps and Fenton, of Leeds, in the 
fine and delicate art of glass staining. 

The first annual meeting of the Yorkshire Horticultural Society 
was held at the Star Inn, Kirkstall Bridge near Leeds, on the 
80th of April. 

On the 4th of July a great vestry meeting was held by adjourn- 
ment in the White Cloth Hall Yard at Leeds, for the purpose of 
electing an organist of the Leeds parish church, which office being in 
the patronage of the rate-payers, and there being three candidates, 
a poll was demanded. For three days Leeds exhibited some of the 
party spirit and confusion incidental to a contested county election. 
Numerous processions of voters from the out-towns in the parish 
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CHAP, came to poll, with music and banners. Sixteen booths were 
. _ 7'_ ^ erected for the convenience of the clerks of the poll, which at the 
A.D. close stood as follows: — for Mr. Greenwood 2,60b; for Mr. Hop- 
^®* kinson 1,242 ; for Mr. Theaker, 259. 

On May 7th died Henry Clemetshaw, who was hftj years organist 
of Wakefield parish church. Though he lost his sight at the age 
of four years he rose to great eminence in his profession. 

July 10th, being the coronation day of George IV., there was 
great rejoicing in all parts of Yorkshire, but the exclusion of the 
Queen from the ceremony caused much dissatisfaction. On the 
same day was laid the first stone of the new church at Pudsey, by 
the Rev. D. Jenkins. It has 2000 sittings, and was built under 
the milUon act, from plans by the late Mr. Taylor, architect, of 
Leeds. 

During an alarming storm of thunder and lightning, on July 
20th, the electric fluid struck Manningham Hall, near Bradford, 
the seat of E. C. Lister, Esq., and having thrown down a stack of 
chimneys, passed through the dining-room, where about thirty 
persons were sitting, but fortunately they were but slightly in- 
jured ; most of the bell wires were melted, and the walls of the 
apartment bore visible marks of the awful visitation. 

On Sunday, September 1 6th, a numerous body of Primitive 
Methodists having crowded into the upper room of a wool ware- 
house at Keighley, the floor suddenly gave way and precipitated 
them into the apartment below, where from fifty to sixty persons 
were severely crushed and wounded ; one of them died on the fol- 
lowing day, and eleven had broken bones. 

Holmfirth, near Huddersfield, being situated at the junction of 
the Holm and Ribbleden rivulets, in a deep valley under those 
stupendous mountains termed the English Appenines, is liable to 
frequent inundations ; but never did the inhabitants suffer more 
alarm and injury than on September 2 1st, when after a continu- 
ance of heavy rain, the great reservoir above Black- Sike mill burst 
its embankment, and rolled down the valley a prodigious volume 
of water, which forced down the buildings in its course, leaving the 
inhabitants and the workmen in the mill adjoining, and at Bum 
Lee dye-house below, only just time to hurry to the heights and 
escape its destructive fury. The flood commenced at seven o'clock 
in the evening, and the water had subsided at ten, but the inha- 
bitants did not dare to retire to rest. The next day presented a 
truly aflecting scene of desolation ; mud, stones, timber, broken 
furniture, work tools, and prostrate trees were spread over the fields 
for a considerable extent, and the herbage, fences, and buildings in 
many places were destroyed. Happily no lives were lost. 

Huddersfield was first lighted with gas on October 1st, by the 
contractors, Martin Cawood and Son of Leeds. 

The Horse Barracks at Leeds were erected this year, pursuant 
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to a grant of £28,000 by government. They occupy about eleven cha.p. 
acres of land. ^X. 

March 31st, a ploughman turned up at Lingwell Gate, near a.dT 
Wakefield, a quantity of clay moulds, in which coin had been cast 1*^21 
by the Eomans, and four crucibles, in which the metal had been 
melted. Similar antiquities were found a century before at the 
same place, and silver fioman coins have often been found there. 

The electors of Grampound having been convicted of general 
bribery and corruption, a bill was brought into parliament during 
the session of 1821 to disfranchise that borough; and in order to 
render the number of burgesses to serve in parliament complete, it 
was proposed that the borough of Leeds, having, as the bill sets 
forth, *' of late years become a place of great trade, population, and 
wealth, should return two burgesses to serve in parliament, in lieu 
of the said borough of Grampound." As the bill originally stood, 
every man in the borough, occupying property to the amount of 
£10 a year, would have had a vote ; but at the instance of J. A. 
Stuart Wortley, Esq., then one of the Yorkshire members, the 
qualification of a voter was raised to £20 per annum, and the bill 
in this shape passed the house of commons : it was however re- 
modelled in the house of lords, and instead of two members being 
returned for Leeds, it was finally enacted by the three estates of 
Parliament, that " the county of York should return four members 
instead of two," which indeed gave more general satisfaction than 
the first proposal. 

The curious cave at Kirkdale, twenty-five miles north of York, 
was discovered this year, and found to contain the Antediluvian 
bones of the hyaena, tiger, bear, wolf, fox, weasel, the elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus and horse, the ox, and three species of 
deer, the hare, rabbit, water rat, and mouse ; together with bones 
of the following birds, viz : the raven, pigeon, lark, small duck, 
and one about the size of a thrush. 

Sir Francis Burdett was sentenced to three months imprison- 
ment and fined £2000 for a letter addressed to his constituents on 
the proceedings at Manchester. 

May 5th, died on the island of St. Helena, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the ex-emperor of France. 

On Sunday, February 3rd, the river Aire again overflowed its 1828 
banks, and at Leeds inundated Meadow-lane, Water-lane, and 
Hunslet-lane. The floods at Bradford, and all places communi- 
cating with the Craven hills were sudden and alarming, and did 
considerable damage, especially in Bradford, where Mr. Bei\jamin 
Baines unfortunately lost his life, after saving most of the perish- 
able property in the lower story of his own house and workshop, 
and assisting Mr. Bradford at the. Swan Inn to remove his. Hav- 
ing employed himself actively till four o'clock in the morning in 
rendering assistance to others, he returned home, and whilst exa- 
mining a water mark, which he had set up on the wall of the 
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CHAP, laboratory, the heap of rubbish on which he stood gave way and 

-_'^' . precipitated him into a rapid current below, in which he perished 

A. D. unseen, and his body was not found till Wednesday, when it was 

18522 discovered in the stream at Bolton, two miles below. The storm 

was severely felt at Wakefield ; and at York the Ouse rose five feet 

perpendicular in the course of a few hours. 

At eight o'clock in the evening of February 6th, a fire broke out 
in Mr. Marshall's stuff manufactory in Bowling-lane, near Brad- 
ford, and the two upper stories were speedily destroyed ; but the 
stock of machinery in the lower parts of the building were saved 
from the fiames. 

In April, Mr. Wright, at Sheffield, walked 1000 miles in 1000 
successive hours. 

In a coal-pit near Sheffield, five men were killed by fire damp 
in July. 

On the 20th of May, after a severe thunder storm, a cloud burst 
on the hills above Holmfirth and Aleltham, and from the junction 
of the channels of those valleys, sent down the vale below a breast 
of water from seven to nine feet high ; but happily no lives were 
lost. 

In the spring of this year, in a garden near Well Close Place, 
Leeds, was found a small gold coin of the date of the second year 
of James I. It was called a half-crown, and was in value one- 
eighth part of a coin called an Unitie, from the union of England 
and Scotland. Legend on the head side, J. D. G. Ilosa sine Spina, 
viz : James by the grace of God : a rose without a thorn. On the 
obverse side, Tueatur Unita Deus : God guards the Union. 

A singular phenomenon was witnessed on the river Thames, on 
the 6th of March. The south west wind blowing with great vio- 
lence, obstructed the progress of the tide for some hours, and 
several islands were formed between London and Southwark 
bridges, 

On July 13th was completed, under the superintendence of J. 
L. M*Adam, Esq., the Leeds, Pontefract, and Bamsdale turnpike 
road, which not only passes through a pleasanter country, but is 
leveller, and four miles nearer from Leeds to Doncaster than the 
old north road by way of Ferrybridge. 

July 5th, a ** Peace Society" was formed in Huddersfield for the 
purpose of co-operating with a similar institution in London, " for 
the promotion of permanent and universal peace." 

The inhabitants of Leeds met in the parish church, on the 31st 
of July, and by a great majority determined to remove the Middle- 
row, an ancient pile of buildings which included the Moot-hall, and 
extended along the centre of Briggate from Kirkgate end a little 
above Wood-street, contracting the road so much on each side that 
it was dangerous for two carriages to pass each other. The expense 
of effecting this great improvement* was estimated at £13,000, 
which was agreed to be levied upon the inhabitants by five annual 
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rates of five-pence iu the pound, and one rate of two-pence. The chap. 
buildings were not removed till 1825. l^-^ 

On August 31 St, all the carts attending Leeds market with vege- a. d. 
tables, fruit, &c., and which formerly stood in Briggate, took their IB-^a 
station in the Vicar's Croft. 

The Duke of Sussex visited York August 24th, where he greatly 
increased his friends and political admirers. 

December 7th, that fine old mansion, Burley Hall, near Otley, 
the seat of the Rev. T. F. Wilson, with all its costly furniture, was 
destroyed by fire. The loss was about £4000. 

This year Mr. James Warbrick, of Bradford, a worsted stuff 
manufacturer, got a power-loom made as secretly as possible, and 
sent it privately to be set to work in a mill at the village of Shipley ; 
but it was scarcely put in motion ere the bellman was sent round 
to the neighbouring villages to give notice of its arrival, conse- 
quently a great number of weavers assembled round the mill, and 
threatened the whole fabric with destruction if the obnoxious ma- 
chine was not instantly removed: it was therefore immediately 
taken down and placed in a cart, under the convoy of a body of 
constables, but it was no sooner seen than it was attacked by the 
enraged weavers, who routed the civil power, destroyed the loom, 
and dragged its roller and warp in triumph to Baildon. 

This year was established at York, the " Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society," with a museum and library, in a building a(\joining the 
Ouse bridge. 

The Bradford Gas Company was established this year. 

Wakefield was lighted with gas January 20th ; and on the 20th, 1828 
the first stone of two new churches were laid in Leeds, viz : St. 
Mary's and Christ church; the vicar of Leeds laying the first 
stone of the former, and Lord Pollington of the latter, assisted 
by the masonic body, of which he was the P. G. M. for the 
West-riding; after which the masons celebrated the event at their 
hall, where his lordship presided. Robert Dennis Chantrell was 
architect of Christ church, and the late Thomas Taylor, Esq. 
of St. Mary^s. 

The town of Halifax was first lighted with gas, February 15 th. 

George Ridsdale, Esq., laid the first stone of the new church at 
Alverthorp near Wakefield, on March 12th. On April 23rd, Ben- 
jamin Sadler, Esq., laid the first stone of Woodhouse church, in 
the parish of Leeds. 

June 16th. A meeting was held at the Leeds Court House, of 
a number of persons favourable to the establishment of a public 
market-place in the south division of the town, at which it was 
determined to form a company for that purpose under the deno- 
mination of the Leeds South Market Company, when very commo- 
dious buildings were erected at the expense of £22,000. 

The first stone of Christi^hurch near Huddersfield, (which was 
built near his mansion, and endowed by John Whitacre, Esq., of 
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CHAP. Woodhonse, for the hamlets of Deighton, Bradley, and Fartown.) 
^^- ^ was laid July 24th, by Thomas Walker, Esq., of Berry Hill, near 
^ „. Rotberham. By an especial act of Parliament, the patronage of 
1828 this cbnrch is vested for ever in the founder and his heirs. 

August 7th. The first stones of two new churches in Dewsbury 
parish were laid. St. John*s, on Dewsbury Moor, by John Haigh, 
Esq., of Crow Nest ; and St Paul's, at Hanging Heat on, by the 
Rev. John Buckworth, A.M., the vicar. 

August 28th. The Fleece coach, on its road to SheflSeld, was 
overturned at the foot of Shelly Bank, six miles from Huddersfield, 
owing to the coachman driving at full speed down the hill without 
locking the wheel. Amongst the passengers were nine Methodist 
preachers on their way to the conference at Sheffield ; two of them, 
• the Rev. Mr. Sargent and the Rev. Edward Baker Lloyd, were 
killed on the spot, and six of the others received either fractures, 
dislocations, or dangerous contusions, from which they ultimately 
recovered. A verdict of manslaughter was returned against the 
driver. 

August 23rd. The first stone of St. Matthew's church at Wils- 
den near Bradford, was laid by the Rev. Henry Heap, vicar of 
Bradford. 

August 28th. A meeting of the principal inhabitants of Leeds, 
and within a mile of the bars of the town, was held in the parish 
church, where they unanimously agreed that the vicarage house, 
with the outbuildings, yards, gardens, and croft, comprising alto- 
gether, about 9758 square yards of land, should be purchased for 
the purpose of widening the contiguous streets and lanes, and 
improving the market then held there, by providing ample and 
gratuitous accommodation for the dealers in cattle, pigs, hay, 
vegetables, fruit, and other produce. The farmers and graziers 
subsequently preferred paying a consideration, and a small toll is 
demanded. 

In the same year, the town and parish of Leeds was blest with 
another great public benefit, viz : the commutation of all the mixed 
and personal tithes, payable to the vicar and clerk of Leeds, for an 
annual income of £600, arising from £14,000, one half of which 
was the munificent gift of Richard Fountayne Wilson, Esq., M.P., 
and the other half was raised by subscription. 

On September 23rd, and the three following days, was held the 
first Yorkshire Musical Festival, in the spacious nave and side aisles 
of York minster, for the benefit of the York County Hospital, and 
the three general Infirmaries of Leeds, Hull, and Sheffield. At 
an early hour of the first day of the festival, all the principal roads 
leading to York were thronged with carriages of every description, 
80 that by ten o'clock the streets were crowded by vehicles and 
visiters hastening to the cathedral, where eveiy seat was occupied 
long before the grand performance •ommenced, and many who 
wished for admission could not even be accommodated with stand- 
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ing places. The floor of the extensive nave and its aisles was ^^^• 
boarded over, and the passages to the seats covered with matting. v_ / , 
An immense gallery was also constructed at the west end, project- a.d. 
ing eighty- three feet, and the seats covered with crimson cloth. ^^^ 
The orchestra was erected beneath the great tower, and the whole 
was fitted up with great splendour and magnificence, in a style 
suited to the superb gothic character of the edifice. The perform- 
ances consisted of selections of sacred music from Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Graun, Croft, Pergolesi, Marcello, Leo, and 
Jomelli. The number of the vocal band was 285, and the instru- 
mental 180. Thomas Greatorex, Esq., was the conductor. The 
number of persons present on the first day was 3850, on the second 
4685, on the third 4840, and on the fourth, 4145. The amount York 
of the receipts, including the evening performances in the assembly Musical 
rooms, was £16,174 16s. 8d., out of which sum, after paying all^®***^**- 
expenses, £7,200 remained for the benefit of the four charities, each 
of which received £1800. On the third day, Madame Catalani 
sung Liuther s celebrated hymn, accompanied on the trumpet by 
Mr. Harper; and this venerable and simple melody produced a 
greater impression than any other during the whole of this ex- 
tended festival, being admirably suited to the powerful voice and 
majestic style of that celebrated vocalist, whilst the sound of the 
trumpet, proceeding from nearly the top of the (Hxshestra, appeared 
as if it descended from the open space of the great tower above ; 
and the thrill of awe not unmingled even with terror, which it 
produced, was such as no pen can describe; and the harmony, 
when reinforced by all the voices in chorus, was inexpressibly 
powerful and affecting. Since this there have been two other 
musical festivals in the cathedral for the benefit of the same noble 
charities, under the patronage of George IV., and presidency of the 
archbishop. 

The second Grand Musical Festival was held September 13th, Second 
1825, and three following days, when the entire band, vocal and^^^tival. 
instrumental, consisted of 6 1 5 performers ; and the loud pealing 
thunder of the choruses, produced by their united exertions, was 
grand and almost overpowering. Additional galleries were erected 
in the side aisles ; the orchestra was of ample extent, and like the 
other temporary erections, was handsomely decorated and lined 
with crimson. An ingenious apparatus was contrived by Mr. 
Ward, an eminent oi'gan builder of York, by which the organ was 
played from the orchestra at a distance of one hundred and twenty- 
five feet from the instrument. The total number of persons pre- 
sent at the four performances was 20,878, and the total receipts, 
including the evening concerts, £20,876 lOs. 

The third Musical Festival was held September 23rd, 1828, and Third 
the three following days ; the aggregate number of the band was **^ 
six hundred and eighteen, and the number of persons present at 
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the four performances was fourteen thousand five hundred and 
twenty-five, which, like the receipts, £16,760 lis. 6d. was less than 
in 1825 hj some thousands. The vast orchestra on this last occa- 
sion was led by Mr. Cramer, to the slightest vibration of whose 
bow it answered simultaneously, so that the numerous individuals 
composing it seemed as if they were all animated by one will. 

As the servant man and boy of Mr. Evers, of Fleet Mills, near 
Leeds, were turning up some ground on the low side of Wakefield 
Outwood, in order to the erection of posts and rails, the boy struck 
his mattock against what he conceived to be a large stone, but 
which he being unable to remove, informed the man, who on exa- 
mining the supposed stone founTd it to be a piece of Koman pottery, 
the cover of which the boy had accidentally broken: the whole mass 
was then extracted, and found to be tilled with Koman copper coins 
of various emperors ; they appeared imbedded together in an in- 
crustation of verdigris, which when removed showed many of them 
in a state as perfect as when fresh from the mint. The whole of 
these weighed 621bs., and consisted principally of coins of the 
emperor Constantine, and his sons Constans, Constantius, and 
Crispus, of Licinius and Macentius, together with the city coins of 
Rome and Constantinople. 

The workmen whilst making a new road from Hunslet to Bellisle, 
near Leeds, uncovered a stone coffin, containing some thigh, leg. 
and arm bones, under a covering of plaster, which when removed 
exhibited the cast of a human body, with the impression of the 
linen which had enveloped it. The face appeared to have been 
covered with a semi-circular glass, which was partially decomposed; 
the skull had perished, but the teeth remained in excellent preser- 
vation. A considerable number of glass beads were found in the 
coffin of various colours and sizes ; but though the coffin and its 
contents were carefully washed, no coin or inscription was found to 
GlX the date of the interment. 

On the 23rd of October was laid the foundation stone of the 
South Market, in Hunslet and Meadow-lanes, Leeds, by George 
Banks, Esq. 

A Roman brick and tile kiln was discovered twenty inches below 
the surface, in the township of Longwood. The tiles were very 
perfect, together with several tubes used for conducting heat from 
the fire to the kiln ; . the former were twelve inches long by five 
broad, and one thick, and chequered, as also were the tubes. A 
piece of tile or brick was inscribed, ** COH. IlII. BRE." an in- 
scription which Camden says was often found upon bricks at 
Grimescar, near Huddersfield. 

A piece of coal, completely covered with cockle-shells, was found at 
the depth of one hundred and fifty feet in a mine near Dewsbury. 

A number of silver coins of the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, 
Charles L, and James I. were found March 1 Itli, under an ancient 
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building at Scholes, near Leeds. In the same village, about sixty chap. 
Tears ago, a high wind blew down a thatched roof, and along with ^^' ^ 
it a bag full of silver coin, which was found by two poor men who ^.n. 
divided the prize, and cautiously concealed it from the old woman 1824 
who occupied the dwelling, and also from the lord of the manor, 
who might have claimed it. This may serve as a specimen of the 
care used by the inhabitants to conceal their treasure during the 
civil wars. 

On April 14th, Mr. Green ascended in his balloon from the 
Halifax Piece Hall, and alighted near Hornby castle, the seat of the 
Duke of Leeds, sixty-three miles from the place of his ascent. 

On the 1 3th of May John Scott, of Morley, was shot dead by 
Mr John Royle, of West-Ardsley, near Wakefield, whilst robbing 
that gentleman's house. 

The Leeds Old Gas Company was established in January, and 
in a short time obtained a capital of £20,000 raised in JSIO shares. 

York was first lighted with gas on March 22nd, under an act 
passed in 1823. 

On the 26th of April was laid the first stone of Brunswick 
chapel, Leeds, of the Wesley an Methodist persuasion. 

Leeds Races commenced on the 23rd of June, and continued to 
be held annually till the year 1830. 

The Leeds Patriot was commenced in April, 1824, by Messrs. 
Fothergill and Thompson, and was published on the Saturday for 
some time afterwards ; the day of publication was then changed to 
Tuesday, subsequently it appeared again on the Saturday; and in 
December, 1828, became the property of Mr. John Foster. 

In June a child was stolen from William Rodgers and wife, o^ki^ppgd 
Hunslet, near Leeds, by Charlotte Peck, alias Shaw, a woman who 
had been accustomed to vagrant habits, who for a short time 
had taken lodgings in Hunslet, but subsequently went into the 
service of Mrs. Urquhart, in whose name she committed this cruel 
fraud, under pretence that Mrs. Urquhart was desinms of seeing the 
child. As soon as the little boy was missed by its distressed 
parents, suspicion fell upon the woman, who had often been seen 
noticing the child in the street, and who had not been at her 
employers since the hour when the child disappeared. The feelings 
of the parents may be better imagined than described ; for three 
months they were doomed to the most distressii^ suspense, though 
week after week the father was running over the country in quest 
of his lost boy, then only four years old, and the newspapers in all 
parts of the kingdom reported his sufferings, and described the 
person and dress of the kidnapper, which active publicity furnished 
him ever and anon with a gleam of hope, and kept him in chase 
of the run- a- way, whose movements were so rapid, that during 
three months she travelled with the child upwards of 1500 miles 
in England, Scotland, and France, whither the father followed her 
to Calais, but found she had left before his arrival, a painful dis- 
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CHAP, appointment which he several times experienced. At length she 

^ ^ X. was taken at Swansea in Wales; the child was restored to its 

^^ I, - 

A.D. natural guardians, hut died soon after; the criminal was sentenced 
IftW to be transported for seven years. 

Died on Jnlj 7th, aged 81, Sir George Wood, who during a great 
part of his life sat as Judge in the Northern Circuit, and was one 
of the barons of the exchequer. He was bom at Bamsley, where 
he was articled to Mr. West, an attorney, who often declared, that 
" George Wood would become a judge :" so soon did he indicate 
that sound judgment in which he excelled on the bench, though he 
had not much oratorical power, and retained the characteristic 
bluntness of a Yorkshireman. He retired from office in 1823, and 
died worth £300,000. 

The first stone of the Concert ^ootn at York was laid on the 28th 
of July. 
DUruption September Qnd, the inhabitants on the banks of the river Aire 
of a bog. were greatly alarmed by the disruption of a bog at Crow-hill, above 
Haworth, in a wild part of the county of York, adjoining to Lanca- 
shire, which kept the water of the river Aire in such a turbid 
state, that for some time it could not be used either for culinary or 
manufacturing purposes. " Crow- hill, the scene of this phenomenon, 
is about nine miles from Keighley and six from Colue, at an eleva- 
tion of about 1000 feet above the former place. The top of the 
moor, which is nearly level, is covered with peat and other accu- 
mulations of decayed vegetables of a less firm texture ; the whole 
appeared saturated with water, and in most places trembled under 
the tread of the foot. The superfluous water at the east end of 
the moor drained into small rivulets at the bottom of a deep glen 
or gill, down a precipitous range of rocks, which presented the 
appearance of a gigantic staircase. This rivulet passes down the 
valley to Keighley, and enters the Aire, near Stockbridge, about a 
mile below that town. At the distance of about five hundred yards 
from the top of the glen, the principal discharge seems to have 
taken place: here a very large area of about one thousand two 
hundred yards in circumference, is excavated to the depth of from 
four to six yards ; and at a short distance frotu this chasm there is 
a similar excavation, but much less in extent. These concavities 
have been emptied, not only of their water, but also of their solid 
contents. A channel about twelve yards in width and sevea or 
eight in depth, has l)een formed quite to the mouth of the gill, 
down which a most amazing quantity of water was precipitated 
with a violence and noise of which it is difficult to form an ade- 
quate conception, and which was heard to a considerable distance. 
Stones of an immense size and weight were hurried by the torrent 
more than a mile. It is impossible to form any computation of 
the quantity of earthy matter which has been carried down into 
the valley ; but that it is enormous is evident from the vast quan- 
tities deposited by the torrent in eveiy part of its course. This 
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destructive torrent was confined within narrow bounds by the high chap. 
glen through which it passed, until it reached the hamlet of Pon- ^X. 
dens, where it expanded over some com fields, covering them to the Z*^ 
depth of several feet ; it also filled up the mill-pond, choking up 1824 
the water-course, and thereby putting an entire stop to the works. 
A stone bridge was also nearly swept away at this place, and several 
other bridges in its course were materially damaged ; and it is 
a remarkable circumstance, that it was not fatal to life in a 
single instance. The torrent was seen coming down the glen be- 
fore it reached the hamlet by a person who gave the alarm, and 
thereby saved the lives of several children, who would otherwise 
have been swept away. The torrent at this time presented a breast 
of seven feet high. The track and extent of this inundation of 
mud may be accurately traced all the way from the summit of the 
hill to the confluence of the rfvulet with the Aire, by the black 
deposit which it has left on its banks. The first bursting of the 
bog took place at six o'clock in the evening; and another very con- 
siderable discharge occurred on the following day, about eight in 
the morning, and it is highly probable that other extensive portions 
of the bog will, from time to time hereafter, be discharged into the 
Aire in a similar manner. No human being was on the spot to 
witness the commencement of this awful phenemenon, and of course 
we cannot arrive at an absolute degree of certainty as to its cause ; 
the most probable one is the bursting of a water-spout. The sud- 
denness and violence of the disruption strongly favours this sup- 
position. It would evidently require a power acting with a great 
degree of momentum to move and break in pieces the large and 
almost solid masses of peat and turf which were forced down the 
hill, to say nothing of the detached rocks which were moved. The 
state of the atmosphere about the time when the disruption took 
place also renders this solution highly probable, the air being fully 
charged with electric matter." 

This year an act for the ** uniformity of weights and measures" 
was passed, which commenced on the 1st of May, 1825. 

Died, on the 16th of September, Louis XVIIl. king of France, 
and was succeeded by his brother Charles X., who was crowned at 
Rheims on the 19th of May, 1826. 

St. Peter's church at Stanley, near Wakefield, was consecrated 
by the archbishop of York. 

The new Market at Bradford was opened this year. 

This year was commenced the building of St. John's cburcli at 
Roundhay, which was founded and endowed by Stephen Nicholson, 
Esq., in whom and his heirs the patronage is vested for ever by a 
special act of parliament obtained in the 6 th of George IV. 

On the 26th of November was laid, by Lepton Dobson, Esq., the 
first stone of the Leeds Central Market, for the erection of which 
£20,000 had been subscribed. Francis Goodwin, of London, was 
the architect of this elegant covered market-place, which has an 
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c HAP. upper tier of shops approached by a gallery, and appropriated for 
^^- the sale of hardware, fancy articles, &c. 

A. D. On the 27th of December, the wife of Charles Hardy, of Bradley 

1624 Mills, near Huddersfield, was safely delivered of three fine girls, 
who were baptized Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

This year was established the Leeds and Yorkshire Assurance 
Company, a provident institution which had long been wanted in 
that populous town, where previously many thousands per annum 
had been paid to distant companies for policies of assurance instead 
of remaining for home circulation. The capital of this company is 
one million. About the same time was established in the city 
of York, the Yorkshire Insurance Company, with a capital of 
JB5 00,000 for the insurance against fire, and on lives and survivor- 
ships ; endowments of children ; and for the purchase and sale of 
reversions and annuities. 

This year the duke of Devonshire sold the town of Wetherby, in 
one hundred and seventy-four lots. 

The celebrated Lord Byron, the poet, died at Missolongi, in 
Greece, April 19th, aged 37 years. 

This and the following year were notorious for a multiplicity of 
joint-stock companies, by which immense loss was sustained by 
individuals in all parts of the kingdom. 
1826 The Leeds Mechanics' Institute was established on the 1st of 
January. 

On die 12th of January, twenty-five men and boys were killed 
by a dreadful explosion of fire damp in the Gosforth coal mine, at 
Middleton, near Leeds. 

On the 21st of February a Mechanics' Institute was established 
in Bradford. 

As the workmen were employed at the height of fifty-one feet, 
in fixing the roof of the new Independent Chapel, at Back-green, 
Huddersfield, a plank of unusual length, without any support in 
the centre, suddenly broke, and precipitated seventeen men into 
the body of the chapel, where two were killed on the spot, two 
more died soon after, and the rest were dreadfully hurt. 

The demolition of the Middle Bow, at Leeds, was completed 
May 30th, and Briggate, in which the ancient pile stood, was 
rendered one of the finest provincial streets in the kingdom. 

On July 6th, was opened the new turnpike-road from Leeds to 
Birstall, by way of Wellington bridge ; it is fifty feet .wide, and 
avoids all difficult ascents : the committee, and many other gentle- 
men, perambulated the whole line. 

June 14th, commenced the famous strike of the wool combers 
and stuff weavers of Bradford and the surrounding villages. These 
workmen, amounting to about 20,000, associated themselves under 
the name of the Bradford Union, for the purpose of obtaining, if 
possible, an advance of wages, but they were perseveringly opposed 
by their masters ; and after remaining unemployed twenty-three 
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weeks, subsisting on collections made in various parts of the king- chap. 
dom, they were obliged to turn in again at the old prices. ix. 

On the 7th of July, were opened the new Baths at Slaithwaite, ' ^^^dT 
where some years before a spa was discovered, rising in the ^tt^'i 
channel of the river, from which it has been seperated. About the 
same time the spa at Lockwood, near Huddersfield, was Grst brought 
into notice. 

A large block of grit stone, with the indention of a palm leaf 
near the base, and exhibiting other symptoms of Organic Re- 
mains, has been brought from the quarry at Bramley Fall, to 
the Central Market, Leeds, where the workmen have prepared it 
for building. But large masses of petrified timber are so common 
in this neighbourhood, as scarcely to produce any surprise in 
the mind of the geologist. In the quarries on Headingley-moor 
specimens of organic remains abound. The Euphorbia, a native of 
Asia, the sugar cane of the East, and the palm tree of Egypt, are 
all to be seen, many of them erect in the mine, with their fibrous 
roots shooting from the trunk to the distance of several yards, and 
leaving not the slightest doubt of their vegetable origin. 

On the 30th of June the merchants and manufacturers of Sad- 
dleworth, gave a public dinner with a silver cup of the value of 
fifty guineas, to William Hirst of Leeds, " as a testimony of the 
high sense they entertain of his abilities and perseverance as a 
woollen manufacturer ; and of their esteem for his frankness and 
liberality in communicating his improvements to the public." 

One of the projecting wings of Armley Mills was destroyed by 
fire on the 30th of July. The damage was estimated at five thou- 
sand pounds. 

Much interest was excited in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield 
by the discovery of some Diluvian remains, with impressions in 
the sand stone of animals and plants ; a number of them evidently 
exotics, and such as could only have existed in tropical climates. 

Died on the 25th of October, at his house in Portman-square, 
London, Walter Fawkes, Esq., of Famley Hall, near Otley. 

Public credit in Yorkshire received a very severe shock on the 
0th of December, by the stoppage and bankruptcy of Messrs. Went- 
worth, Chaloner, and Bishworths, the bankers of London, York, 
Wakefield, and Bradford, which was preceded and followed by the 
failure of many other banking houses in various parts of the king- 
dom, assisting to produce a general panic. From the 15th to the 
end of December no fewer than forty-four country banks stopped 
payment, together with several of the London houses. 

At the Crown and Anchor Tavern, London, a meeting took place 
on the 4th of June, to form a company for erecting and endowing 
a univeraity, to be called the London University. H. Brougham, 
Esq. M.P. was in the chair. The capital for the undertaking was 
estimated at two hundred thousand pounds, in transferable shares 
of one hundred pounds each. 
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ciTAP. li^ consequence of the prevailing; distress, particularly in the 
IX. manufacturing districtSt in which YorkHhire participated greatly, 
\^j)~ not merely from a depression of trade, but also from the stoppage 
1825 of several banking houses, the government determined that one 
and two pound notes should be temporarily put into circulation. 
An order was also issued to the officers of the mint to expedite 
an extraordinary coinage of sovereigns. There are eight presses, 
which can each coin forty sovereigns in a minute, or jointly three 
hundred and twenty in that time, or nineteen thousand two hun- 
dred in one hour; by which means one hundred and fifty thousand 
sovereigns per day were coined for one week, and proved a most 
seasonable relief to a sinking country, especially to the manufac- 
turing towns and populous villages. 

During the winter of this year, the inhabitants in several places 
in the West^riding of Yorkshire, had their feelings wounded by the 
atrocious deeds of a gang of "Eesurrection Men," who at midnight 
were in the habit of visiting the cemeteries, and depriving the 
graves of their newly interred dead, for the purpose of supplying 
the surgical colleges of Edinburgh with anatomical subjects. 
18-26 In March this year, the long pending Wakefield Soke Cause, 

which commenced in 1 820, was terminated at York, before Judge 
Bayley and a special jury, who by their verdict established the 
custom of the Soke, in favour of the plain tifEs, Sir Edward Dods- 
worth, Godfrey Wentworth Wentworth, Esq., Sir William Pilking- 
ton, and Jose Luis Fernandez, the miller. The defendants were 
W. Ingham, Charles Adams, and Joseph Smith, Esqs. of Ossett. 
The places which were included in the Soke by die plaintiffs were 
Horbury, Ossett-cum-Gawthorpe, Alverthorpe-cum-Thomes, Wake- 
field, Stanley-cum-Wrenthorp, Sandal, Cnggleston, and New-millar 
Dam, the inhabitants of which places are compelled to grind their 
com, whether for their own consumption or as an article of trade, 
at the Soke Mills. 

Since the late reduction of duties, there have been imported 
from France and Spain to the amount of nearly three million 
sterling, in addition to what was previously the regular supply 
from those countries, of which wool formed by far the most im- 
portant article, amounting in value to no less a sum than one 
million six hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

As some workmen were removing an ancient wall at Garforth, 
near Pontefract, they found a leathern purse, containing forty-one 
pieces of coin, of the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I., 
which are supposed to have been deposited there in the time of 
the civil wars. 

Sir Sandford Graham gave the munificent sum of five hundred 
pounds towards the erection of a church at Kirkstall, near Leeds. 

Died, on the 1 6th of February, Lindley Murray, who wrote and 
published so many excellent elementary and other works, princi- 
pally for the use of schools. He expired in his eighty- first year, 
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at Holdgate near York, where he had lived many years. He was 
the son of a miliar, and was bom at Swetara, in Pennsylvania, in 
America, which country he left in 1784, and settled in England. 

On levelling a piece of ground near Fishergate Bar, for the new 
Cattle market at York, many relicts of mortality were^ exposed, it 
having been formerly the site of All Saint^s Church, an ancient 
rectory* given by William Rufus to the abbess and convent of 
Whitby, on condition that the monks there should pray for him 
and his heirs. The expense of the land, pens, and buildings of 
this new and commodious market-place was eight thousand four 
hundred pounds. The tolls were soon after let for three hundred 
and ten pounds per annum ; and the large inn, with two closes of 
land, for ninety pounds per annum. 

On the 1st of May a meeting of unemployed workmen took place Meeting 
on Fairweather Green, in the neighbourhood of Bradford. The°^ unem- 
number of persons assembled was about three hundred, who, after ^orionen. 
consulting t<^ether for some time, proceeded in the afternoon to 
the mill of Messrs. Uorsfall in Bradford, which contained a number 
of power looms for weaving stuffs, and commenced a partial attack 
upon the mill, but without doing any serious injury, except break- 
ing the windows. They then proceeded to Bradford moor, about 
a mile on the Leeds road, where they were joined by two hundred 
more ; with this reinforcement they returned to the mill, and 
made a second attack between eight and nine o'clock ; but the riot 
act being read, the mob after some time separated. This was on 
Monday, and all remained quiet until Wednesday, when another 
public meeting was held on Fairweather Green, far more numerous 
than that on Monday. After forming in several groups till about 
twenty minutes past three, they again moved in a body to the mill, 
where they arrived a little before four o'clock. They began throw- 
ing stones as before ; the squares which were broken on Monday, 
two hundred and forty in number, had since been glazed. They 
continued the attack half an hour, when they had completely demo- 
lished three of the windows, stauncheons, frames, and every thing 
connected with them. But on Tuesday, iron bars had been fixed 
in front of the low windows, and as the doors were secured by 
three inch planks, it was next to impossible to force an entrance. 
At half past four Colonel Plumb Tempest, accompanied by a num- 
ber of special constables, stood on the ground adjoining the mill, 
and read the riot act. However, the mob still showed no dis-^g^y^^^' 
position to disperse, but continued throwing stones. All other 
efforts hitherto adopted proving unavailing, and the mob having 
iired a pistol into the mill, the persons who were defending it, 
amounting to one hundred, fired from twenty to thirty shots upon 
the mob, by which two persons were killed and a considerable 
number wounded. Soon after the mob dispersed. Two of the 
rioters were sent to York Castle. . 
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CHAP. The first stone of the Leeds Commercial Buildings was laid this 
IX. year, which maj be considered as an Exchange for the merchants 
A.D. and manufacturers. They are splendid, elegant, and classical. 
1826 xhe building commenced in May, 1826, and was finished in 1829, 
from designs by Mr. Clark. The plan is a parallelogram, with its 
south-western comer rounded off, and formed into a spacious por- 
tico of four fluted Ionic columns, crowned with an entablature, 
and surrounded with a concave attic, the hollow of which is filled 
with steps set on the main wall of the edifice. Behind the portico 
rises a circular dome, crowned with a cornice, and enriched with 
Grecian tiles. The two facades branching from the portico corres- 
pond in their architectural features, but differ in their length, one 
having four, and the other two fluted columns. The other sides, 
not being so open to observation, are of a plain character. The 
interior corresponds with the external appearance. The staircase, 
formed within a circular hall forty-four feet in diameter, and 
crowned with a beautiful panelled dome, and a light of stained 
glass, is magnificent. The news-room, to the right of the vestibule, 
is extensive and beautiful, and has two rows of six Corinthian 
columns, supporting an architrave cornice, rich with mouldings. 
The ceiling in the centre division is carved and panelled, and those 
over the side divisions are flat, but adorned with sunken panels. 
Above the news room is the concert room, which is large and 
elegant, having attached beautiful frieze. 

Captain Polhill, of the First Dragoon Guards, then stationed at 
Leed§, undertook for a considerable wager to drive himself in a 
light vehicle fifty miles, to ride on saddle fifty miles, and to walk 
fifty miles, in twenty- four successive hours, the whole to be per- 
formed on the Leeds race course. This arduous task he effected 
in twenty* one hours, finishing his engagement by walking six 
miles in an hour and a few minutes. 

Upperhead Row, top of Briggate, Leeds, was improved and con- 
siderably widened by the removal of the old dilapidated buildings, 
and the erection of good shops, two inns, and the Com Exchange, 
in the front of which is that splendid marble statue of queen Anne, 
by Carpenter, which was removed from the front of the Moot Hall 
when the Middle Row was taken down. 

The foundation stone of the Bradford Dispensary was laid by 
the Rev. Henry Heap, vicar, on the 29th of May in this year. 

A family at Halifax sent a secretaire and bookcase to Mr. Lister, 
auctioneer, of that place, to be sold, which on examination was 
found to contain three bags of gold, amounting to £192 lOs. 6d., 
which he returned to the family, as much to their satisfaction as to 
his own honour. 

Four knights of the shire were elected on the Slst of June, at 
York, to serve in parliament, viz : Lord Milton, the Hon. WtUiam 
Duncombe, John Marshall, Esq., and Richard Fountayne Wilson, 
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Esq. Five candidates were nominated by the high sheriff, and a chap. 
poll was confidently expected ; but previous to the day of electioD, ^ J^- 
Richard Bethell, Esq., withdrew his name in hopes of obtaining a.d. 
his election at some future period, without the ruinous conse- ^<^ 
quences of a contest, the absence of which, on this occasion greatly 
disappointed hundreds of the worthy freeholders of Yorkshire, who 
up to the day of election held themselves in readiness for a journey 
to York, to give a suffrage to their favourite candidate ; and though 
there was no poll, the city was crowded with an immense number 
of voters. 

This year, in June, one of the most severe thunder storms ever 
remembered prevailed in the neighbourhood of York. At Popple- 
ton, to the west of that city, hailstones fell in great abundance, and 
of unusual dimensions, some measuring five inches in circumfer- 
ence. Several inhabitants had every square of glass in their pre- 
mises broken, and many of the gardens were laid waste by the 
storm. Near Tadcaster bar a man, by trade - a wire worker, was 
struck by the lightning and killed on the spot. During the storm 
a young woman was killed by the electric fluid whilst working in a 
hay field near Wetherby. Such was the drought and sultriness of 
the weather, that prayers were publicly offered up in most of the 
churches and chapels of England for rain, even in the midst of 
hay harvest ; and in July the extensive moors in the West-riding 
of Yorkshire were in a state of conflagration, which not only spread 
over a wide extent of surface, consuming the moss, but also burnt 
to a great depth, igniting the peat underneath. Hawksworth moor 
was entirely consumed ; on Ilkley moor five hundred acres were 
burnt; Thornton moor was entirely destroyed, and Burley moor 
was on fire. With the destruction of Thornton moor is to be 
enumerated the loss of all the young plantations, which cost up- 
wards of two thousand pounds. Oaksworth moor was entirely 
burnt ; and Ovenden moor, Holme moss, Burnsall fell, also Heb- 
den, Grassington, Komalds, and Harden moors were on fire. The 
flames and smoke together presented an imposing and formidable 
appearance from high grounds, whence a view of them might be 
obtained. Lightning was the supposed cause of these confla- 
grations. 

It was ascertained with some degree of certainty that there were 
at this period, in this country, not less than 15,000 steam-engines 
at work, some of almost incredible power. 

On the 28th of December was paid over to the Consolidated 
Fund the sum of nine thousand four hundred and sixty-seven 
pounds, five shillings, and ninepence, the contribution to the 
public service of the Marquis Camden for the present year ! The 
sum received by the public since July, 1817, when Lord Camden 
made this sacrifice of private emolument, is eighty-six thousand, 
eight hundred, and seventeen pounds, thirteen shillings, and ten- 
pence. His lordship's contribution during the war amounted to 
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forty-three thoasand, four handred and fiftj-seven pounds, seven 
shillings and seveopenoe. In the whole, to one hundred and thirty 
thousand, two hundred and seventj-five pounds, one shilling and 
siipence. 

This year, J. A. Stuart Wortley, Esq., of Wortley Hall, near 
Peniston, was raised to the peerage, by the title of Baron Wham- 
cliffe, preTious to which he had been many years member of par- 
liament for Yorkshire. 

On the 18th of September, in this year, at his seat, Gledhow, 
near Leeds, died Sir John Beckett, Bart., aged 84 years. He was 
bom in 1743, and in 1774 married Mary, third daughter of Dr. 
Christopher Wilson, bishop of Bristol, grandfather of R. F. Wilson, 
Esq.^ and had by her eight sons and three daughters. Sir John 
was created a baronet in 1813, was twice mayor of Leeds, and as a 
magistrate for that borough and the West-riding, he was distin- 
guished for legal knowledge and impartiality. He was succeeded 
in his title by his son, the late Right Honourable Sir John 
Beckett, M.P., who married lady Anne Lowther, third daughter of 
the Earl of Lonsdale. 

On the night of November 18th, the dyehonse of Messrs. Hal- 
liley, Son, and Brook, of Dewsbury, was discovered to be in flames 
by the watchman, who immediately alarmed William Hanson, one 
of the company's overlookers, a faithful servant, who had been in 
their employ thirty- three years. When poor Hanson arrived and 
saw the building in flames, his feelings were so deeply affected 
that he fell to the ground and instantly expired. The sequel of 
this mournful occurrence was still more affecting, for on the follow- 
ing day, whilst Mr. Wigglesworth, the coroner, was preparing for 
an inquest on the body of Hanson, he was suddenly seized with a 
fit of apoplexy, and in the presence of the jury, fell into the arms of 
Mr. Brooks, and died in a few hours afterwards. 

About this time the colonists of Van Dieman's Land began to 
export considerably, loading several ships each season for England 
with wool, bark, and oil. The island also was divided into eight 
police districts, each of which was placed under the charge of a 
stipendiary magistrate. 

The chance] of the chapel of ease at Burton Agnes was re-built 
by order of William St. Quintin, Esq., lord of the manors of Harp- 
ham and Lowthorpe. The chapel of ease to Burton Agnes is of 
considerable antiquity ; it is a neat edifice, consisting of a nave, 
chancel, and north chapel, with a tower at the west end. The 
entire edifice appears to have been erected in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. The interior is very neat ; the pulpit is of oak, 
carved in a handsome style, and at the west end of the church is a 
gallery. Beneath this is a curious font of wood. In the windows 
of the chapel are the armorial bearings of the honourable family of 
St. Quintin, from 1080 to 1770, in stained glass, executed by Mr. 
Peckett, of York. 
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His Kojal Highness Frederick Duke of York died January 5 th, ou A.P. 
in his 64th year. ix» 

In taking down the premises adjoining the Union Inn, in Ive* a. d. 
gate, Bradford, an eight pounder cannon hall was found in the roof, ld^7 
supposed to have heen shot from one of the field pieces used hj 
the army of the Earl of Newcastle in the siege of 1642. 

For some weeks previous to July 4th, indications of a fire be- 
neath the surface of the ground had been observed in St. Peter s 
square in Leeds, and on this day the smoke issued in such quan- 
tities as to create considerable alarm in the neighbourhood. An 
excavation being made to discover the cause of this extraordinary 
phenomenon, a large body of fire was discovered, which on the 
accession of air burst into a vivid flame. Engines were procured, 
and a quantity of water thrown into the excavation, which for the 
time appeared to have extinguished the fire : but on the two fol- 
lowing days the smoke was seen to issue in various places, in 
very considerable quantities, when a number of excavators were 
employed to remove the earth and ascertain the cause, which was 
discovered to proceed from the ignition of a bed of coal, about two 
feet in thickness, and only five feet beneath the surface of the 
ground, a considerable portion of which was reduced to ashes. The 
ignition of the coal was produced by the furnace of a pipe-maker, 
which had been erected immediately over it, which was cut out, 
and the space filled up with gravel, well saturated with water. 

July 1 7th, as Jonathan Wilson was looking at the lion, Wallace, 
in WombwelFs menagerie, then at Leeds, he incautiously placed 
his hand upon the bottom of the den, when the ferocious animal 
made a spring at him, and with his claws drew the unfortunate 
man*s arm against the grate, inflicting upon it with his fangs 
several dreadful wounds, of which he died at the in6rmary by 
morti6cation eight days siterwards. 

On Monday, August 6th, a fortnight sheep and cattle fair was 
held in the Free Market at Leeds ; but on October 10th the day 
was changed to Wednesday, on which day it is still held. 

August dth, died the Right Hon. George Canning, first lord of 
the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer, which elevated 
situation he had held only four months. He was bom on the 11th 
of April, 1770, and was buried in Westminster abbey, on Thurs- 
day, the 16th of August. He was followed to the grave by the 
Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, all the cabinet ministers. Marquis 
Clanricarde, the dukes of Portland, Devonshire, &c. &c. Meetings 
were held in Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
other places, to pay tributes of respect to his memory. 

August 2drd, the Leeds Branch Bank of England was opened 
under the management of Thomas Bischoff, Esq. 

On September S4th, in this year, his grace, Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, the hero of Waterloo, made his public entry into the 
city of York, preceded by a grand procession of the Lord Mayor, 
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CHAP, corporation, and a great number of nobilitj and gentry. His 
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grace vinited many other places in the north of England, and was 
A.n. received with the greatest enthusiasm a grateful people could 
^^'^^ evince, for the eminent military services he had rendered his 
country. 

October 15th was laid the first stone of a new church at South 
Crossland, on ground given by Richard Henry Beaumont, Esq. 
The structure was finished in July, 1829. 

The battle of Navarino was fought on the 20th of October, and 
the Turkish and Egyptian fleets completely destroyed by the com- 
bined squadrons of England, France, and Russia, commanded by 
Sir Edward Codrington. 

Early in the morning on the 24th of October, Mr. James Cor- 
dingley, a tanner, of Little Horton, near Bradford, was found in 
his yard nearly dead, having been womed by his two dogs, which 
he kept fur the protection of his property ; his arm was nearly 
severed from his body, and his throat dreadfully lacerated, with 
the windpipe partly torn out ; he expired soon after he was found. 

October 24th. The archbishop laid the first stone of the York- 
shire Museum, a beautiful edifice, in the Grecian Doric order, 
situated near the ruins of St. Mary s abbey, in York, where many 
relics of antiquities were found in digging the foundation. 

On the night of December Ist a fatal aSray occurred in Eirklees 
Park, between Sir Geoi^e Armitages gamekeepers and watchers, 
and a body of poachers. Uriah Womersley, one of the watchers, 
was killed by a bludgeon, which fractured his skull, and several of 
his party were severely wounded by these desperadoes, six of whom 
were secured and taken to the hall, and one of those who escaped 
died uf his wounds soon after the conflict. Six of the poachers 
were tried at the ensuing assizes, and were acquitted of murder ; 
five of them afterwards pleaded guilty to the charge of being out 
armed at night with the intent to kill game, and were sentenced to 
be transported seven years. 

December 7th. The foundation stone of the beautiful new 
church at Oulton, near Leeds, was laid by John Blayds, Esq., son 
of the late John Blayds, Esq., of Leeds and Oulton, who munifi- 
cently bequeathed the funds necessary for building and endowing 
the edifice, which is dedicated to St. John, and erected from plans 
by Rickman and Hutchinson, architects. 

A curious discovery was made in the cathedral, at Durham, 
which caused a great sensation in the city. In carrying into effect 
certain alterations and improvements at the eastern end of the 
church, and in that part known as the Chapel of Nine Altars, an 
old oaken coffin was found, containing the remains of some distin- 
guished personage, believed to be no other than the patron saint, 
St. Cuthbert, whose restless body in the d09th year after bis first 
burial, was with all funeral pomp enshrined in the White church 
at Durham, in the year 995. The skeleton was found to be re- 
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markably perfect, and inclosed in the remains of robes richly chap. 
worked with gold. A large and bright gold ring, having a crucifix ^^ 
apparently of silver appended, was found lying on the breast, and a.d. 
below it, the remains of a book ; a large comb was also found in ^^^^ 
the coffin. The wood of which the cofiBn was composed was three 
inches in thickness, and strongly clamped together with bars of 
iron. 

In January, an ornament of red leather, resemUing a bunch of ions 
lotus flowers, was found among the bandages of the mummy, pre- 
sented to the Philosophical Society of Leeds, by the late John 
Blayds, Esq. The parts representing the half expanded calices of 
the flowers, are stamped with hieroglyphic characters, which deter- 
mine the date of this very interesting monument of antiquity ; 
they are the royal legend of Hameses the fifth, the father of 8esos- 
tris, and in all probability the opponent of Moses. His reign 
commenced in the year 1493 b. c, and lasted nineteen years. It 
is hence inferred, that the individual whose remains are still in so 
perfect a state of preservation, died during that period, that is, 
three thousand three hundred years ago. 

February SSth. The new Boyal Brunswick Theatre, in Wells- 
street, London, fell with a dreadful crash, occasioned by the sus- 
pension of an improper weight to the roof, by which one of the 
proprietors, Mr. Maurice, four of the performers, and five other 
persons were killed on the spot, and several others much bruised 
and wounded. The roof was of cast-iron, and a sliding weight 
was hung therefrom, against the express desire of the architect, 
Mr. S. Whitwell. 

March 5th. An extraordinary spring-tide in the Thames did con- 
siderable damage to the contiguous wharfis, &c. On November 4th, 
1777, it ebbed and flowed twice in three hours. * On the JiJind of 
March, 1682, it ebbed and flowed three times in four hours, as it 
had done twice in three hours in 1656. It was made navigable to 
Oxford in 1624. In the summer of 1592, its channel was so 
shallow, that a man might ride over it near London bridge. In 
1489, the conservation of the Thames was given to the Lord 
Mayors of London ; in 1225 it rose so high that the lawyers were 
brought out of Westminster-hall in boats. 

March 25th. The money collected in England for the year end- 
ing at this date, for the relief of the poor, amounted to £7,891,628 ; 
of this sum, Jg729,905 was collected in the county of Middlesex ; 
in Yorkshire £556,999; and in Lancashire, £496,776. 

March 28th, was opened a new branch canal, from Salterhebble 
to Halifax. 

March 30th. About two o clock in the morning, a most dreadful 
and destructive fire, supposed to be the work of an incendiary, 
broke out in the extensive premises of Messrs. Joshua Lockwood 
and Co., manufacturers of cotton and woollen cords, in Manchester 
street, Huddersfield, and the devouring element raged with such 
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CHA?. fury, that in about twenty minutes the roof of the principal mill 

^' . fell in, and shortly after all the floors in succession ; the whole fac- 

A. T). tory, six stories high, then became one mass of hre« and the flames 

^^^ rose perpendicularly to such a height, as to be seen by all the 

surrounding country to a great distance. Fortunately, by dint of 

unremitting exertions, the remaining part of the premises were 

preserved. This was the most dreadful conflagration which had 

happened in the town or neighbourhood of Huddersfield for many 

years. The loss sustained was about £10,000, and no part of the 

premises was insured. 

July d9th. The ancient and beautiful mansion in Bramham 
Park, the seat of Geoi^e Lane Fox, Esq. was destroyed by fire, 
with most of its costly furniture, plate, and paintings. The house 
was built by the first Lord Bingley, in the reign of Queen Anne. 

In December, numerous public meetings were held at Leeds, 
and other towns in Yorkshire, as well as in all other counties, 
and petitions sent to parliament, both for and against Catholic 
Emancipation. 

This year the external appearance of the York Assembly Rooms 
was greatly improved by the erection of a new facade, of polished 
free stone. 

In a stone quarry at Southowram, near Halifax, were found 
three horns petrified and imbedded in the flag-stone, quite perfect. 
When found they were soft, but became hard by being exposed 
to the air. They were found in a bed of two and a half yards 
thick, having one yard above them, and one and a half yard below. 
They were two feet long, and nine inches round in the thickest part, 
ringed from the point to the root, and grained likewise between the 
rings, which were one inch apart. 

This year, the young Queen of Portugal, Maria da Gloria and 
suite, arrived at Grillon's Hotel, Albemarie-street, London. A 
guard of honour was drawn out to receive her, and every respect 
shown on the occasion. 

October 25 th was fixed by the directors of the St. Catherine's 
Dock Company, London, for the opening of the dock, then com- 
pleted. At a quarter before two o'clock the noble ship Elizabeth 
made her majestic entry amidst a discharge of artillery and uni- 
versal English huzzahs ! This extensive undertaking was com- 
menced and completed in a very short space of time. 

A labourer who was digging at Low Moor near Bradford, turned 
up a large quantity of ancient silver and copper coins. They all 
appeared to be of Koman origin, though struck in diflerent pro- 
vinces of the empire ; some having Greek, and others Egyptian 
characters, mixed with the common Roman letter. They are prin- 
cipally of the age of Julius and Augustus Caesar. 

The Earl of Liverpool departed this life on the 4th day of 
December. He was elevated to the helm of affairs in this country 
at a crisis of unexampled difficulty, and when the national pros-. 
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pects were to all appearance gloomy in the extreme, was almost chap. 
from the moment of his elevation borne forwaixl on an un interrupt- ^ ^' _^ 
ed flood of success ; and that, though inferior in capacity to many a.d. 
of the great characters who had preceded him in the struggle, 1^6^.^^^^.^ 
exceeded them all in the felicity of his career, and the glorious History, 
events which, under his adminstration, were deeply engraved on 
the monuments of history. Much of this extraordinary prosperity 
is doubtless to be ascribed to his singular good fortune. He had 
the almost unprecedented felicity of being called to the highest 
place in government at the very time when the tide, which is ever 
discernible in the afifairs of men, was beginning to turn ; when the 
stream-flow of Napoleon's triumphs was turing into ebb; and 
when the constancy of Britain, long conspicuous in adverse, wasprogperity 
to be rewarded by the gales of prosperous fortune. He thus of England 
reaped, with little exertion of his own, the fruits of the seed sown 
by the efibrts of others; and was called, during his long ministry, 
rather to moderate the vices consequent on excessive prosperity, 
than to sustain the national spirit under the trials of long-continued 
and searching adversity. His capacity could not have been the 
least, who stood foremost in rank through those memorable years : 
granting to Alexander, Wellington, and Castlereagh, the merit of 
having been the main instruments in the deliverance of Europe, 
the British premier may at least justly lay claim to the subor- 
dinate but important merit of having strenuously supported their 
efforts, and furnished them with the means of achieving such im- 
portant triumphs. His judgment in counsel, temper in debate, 
and conciliation in diplomacy, seconded admirably their heroic 
efforts. The resources brought by England to bear upon the for- 
tanes of Europe at the close of the struggle, were unexampled 
since the beginning of the world ; and if the spirit of the nation 
put them at his disposal, no small wisdom and skill were displayed 
in the use which he made of them. Notwithstanding all their 
successes, the allied sovereigns were sometimes, from the jealousies 
and separate interests inherent in so vast a coalition* exposed to 
serious divisions ; and on these occasions the judgment and pru- 
dence of Lord Liverpool were of the highest service to the common 
caase. He could not be called a powerful debater, and his speeches 
made little impression at the time on either house of parliament ; 
but they abounded in matter and sound argument, and gave a 
view of the principles on which the war was conducted. 

His private life was irreproachable, his domestic habits pure^pi^d 
and amiable ; and, Hke all the great statesmen of that heroic period, J^^J^aSty! * 
he long held the highest offices, and disposed of uncounted wealth, 
without a spot upon his integrity, or having conferred a more than 
moderate share of patronage on his connexions. 

In January, the workmen employed in excavating the founda- ^^'^^ 
tion of the York Museum, on the Manor Shore, near the ruins of 
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CHAP. St. Mary's abbey, found seven antique statues, of a strong and 

IX- robust appearance, and clad in antique drapery, which has been 

A^.,), splendidly coloured and gilt. One of them represents Moses, bear- 

1329 ing the tables of stone, (and the brazen serpent,) with a beard, 

which has been richly gilt : two of the others have books in their 

hands, and other two have lost their heada They are all barefoot, 

and five of them are in a very perfect state. 

On the 6th of March, Michael Thomas Sadler, Esq., of Lieeds, 
was returned member of parliament for Newark. 

On the 13th of March, the Eoman Catholic Relief Bill received 
the royal assent, thus setting at rest that question, which for half 
a century had agitated the empire, embarrassed the government, 
and divided the people. 

The Leeds Commercial News Room, in the Exchange, was 
opened May 1st, by five hundred subscribers of one guinea and a 
half each per annum. 
April During this month a number of rare organic remains. were 

found in a stone quarry near Huddersfield. The most remarkable 
of these relics is that of a petrified fish, resembling the anguilla 
species, and about three feet six inches in length ; near the head 
the circumference is eleven inches, in the middle six inches, and 
just above the tail four inches. The singularity of this specimen 
is increased by the division of the whole length of the fish into 
joints five or six inches from each other, resembling the joints of a 
branch or trunk of a tree. The exterior of each joint has also that 
sulcated appearance, so common in many of these lithophytic 
remains, which has often been compared to oriental bamboo. The 
number of joints in the fish are nine ; but in some of the smaller 
specimens the exterior appearance is the same, though the joints 
are fewer. Along with these remains were collected some petrified 
shells, apparently of the muscle genus, and others more like oysters. 
These geological discoveries are the more remarkable, as almost all 
that have hitherto been discovered in this coal district are evidently 
remains of the vegetable kingdom. 
Melancholy A fatal accident happened in the Methodist chapel, at Heck- 
^"'^ha^^L"* mondwike, where, during the time that Mr. Dawson was preaching 
^^ to a crowded congregation for the benefit of the Sunday school, the 
noise occasioned by the falling of a stove pipe created such an 
alarm, that the people, fearing the gallery was falling, made a 
simultaneous rush towards the doors, and in an instant such a 
scene of consternation and confusion ensued as no pen can de- 
scribe. Those who first gained the narrow passages, leading from 
the galleries, were thrown down by those behind, who, in their turn, 
were overturned by those rushing from the body of thtf chapel. In 
vain did the preacher endeavour to calm the tumult, for his voice 
was drowned in the shrieks of the terrified and the groans of the 
dying. When the alarm had subsided, the most appalling spec- 
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tacle presented itself ; two heaps of persons unable to rise were cukV. 
piled up at the doors to the height of four or five feet, and five per- ix. 
sons were taken out dead ; six or seven were removed apparently """T^ ' 
in a lifeless state, and twenty others were slightly injured. 1829 

On the 18th of April, the Halifax Tithe Commutation Bill, 
intituled " An Act for extinguishing tithes, and payments in lieu 
of tithes, mortuaries and Easter offerings, and other vicarial dues 
and payments within the parish of Halifax, in the diocese of the 
county of York ; and for making compensation to the vicar in lieu 
thereof, and enabling him to grant certain leases of lands belong- 
ing to the vican^e," received the royal assent. By this Act the 
annual stipend of £1409 15s. 6d. is to be paid to the vicar of 
Halifax, levied by an assessment on all inhabited houses, com 
mills, and arable, meadow, and pasture lands, orchards, and gar- 
dens in each of the townships in the parish. 

On the 16th of May, B. Haigh Allen, Esq., of Greenhead, was 
interred in Trinity church, Huddersfield, which edifice he had 
recently built and endowed. Such general esteem had his cha- 
racter as a magistrate and a gentleman acquired him, that his 
funeral was attended by about seven hundred persons, clad in deep 
mourning, and all the shops and warehouses in the town were 
closed during the melancholy ceremony, which was rendered truly 
affecting by the sorrow and regret depicted in the countenances of 
the inhabitants. 

A sturgeon was caught in the river Quae, near Selby, which 
weighed one hundred and seventy-six pounds, and measured seven 
feet three inches in length. On the following morning this mon- 
ster of the deep was brought to Leeds, where it was purchased by 
Mr. Denny for the Museum of the Leeds Philosophical and Lite- 
rary Society. 

On the 26th and 28th of August this year was held on the 
Humber at Hull, a splendid regatta for yachts ; sailing vessels 
under forty tons, six oared boats, four oared jolly boats, and gold 
dusters; these and many others being intermixed with a great 
number of steam-packets, trimmed like the rest, with holiday flags, 
rendered the whole an amusing and interesting spectacle. 

On the night of July 11th a dreadful inundation occurred in Bnrstizig of 
Leeds and the neighbourhood, occasioned by the bursting of a* Reservoir, 
reservoir situate at Black Hill near Adle, about seven miles north- 
west of Leeds, which broke down its banks. The reservoir is 
situated nearly at the head of the stream known by the various 
names of Adle Beck, Woodhouse Beck, and Sheepscar Beck, 
through which places it passes in its course to Leeds. The dam 
occupies an extent of from twenty to twenty- five acres, and is 
rather formed by natural than artificial means, the only embank- 
i^ent being at the east end, which is fifteen feet high, and it was 
tbe breaking or giving way of this embankment which caused the 
flood. A breach having been made, the water rushed through 
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riTAP. with dreadful impetuosity, swelling the small rivulet to migbtv 
^X- stream, and carrying ruin and desolation along with it, until it 
A. D. emptied itself into the river Aire at Leeds. Nothing could arrest 
1^0 its progress. It threw down hridges, levelled walls, uprooted 
fences, and carried devastation into all the adjoining lands. Nor 
was the injury confined to mill-owners and those of large property ; 
the dwellings of the humble cottagers were deluged, many of whom 
suffered severely, and some were deprived of every vestige of 
clothing and furniture they had in the world. The whole contents 
of this vast reservoir emptied itself in two hours. 
July During this month, the men employed in lowering the road at 

Quarry Hill, Leeds, discovered several specimens of fossils, and 
other relics of *' olden time," amongst which was a quern, in good 
preservation ; an utensil which, in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, 
was used in every family for the purpose of grinding com into 
flour. 
Conspiracy For more than three years the seizure of the half-year's rents 
wJ**? -*v o( the Right Honourable Earl Fitzwilliam had been in contempla- 
House. tion by a desperate gang of London thieves, lo secure success m 
this daring enterprise, the thieves had procured complete plans of 
the house, including the sleeping rooms of the servants, and the 
night of Friday November 20 th, the last day of receiving the half 
yearly rents, was the time fixed upon for putting their plans into 
executicm. So well was the scheme laid that it was considered 
scarcely possible to fail, and would probably have succeeded, had 
not an accomplice quarrelled with his principal associates, and 
given information to the London police. The city marshal in- 
formed the secretary of state, from whom a letter was received by 
Earl Fitzwilliam 's agent, on the Wednesday previous, stating the 
plan, and the probability that some of the gang had already quitted 
London to put this daring scheme into execution. In consequence 
of this information a number of persons were retained to sleep in 
various parts of the house : the rents were received, and every 
thing went on as usual until Thursday evening, when the city 
marshal, accompanied by a police officer, arrived at Wentworth 
house with another letter from the secretary, communicating more 
particular information, and giving directions how the depredators 
should be secured if they attempted their nefarious design. On 
Friday, about noon, the venerable earl left Wentworth house for 
his seat at Milton, and amongst the crowd met as usual to take 
their leave of him, two or three of the thieves were recognized by 
Mr. Brown, who in turn was remarked by the freebooters, and this 
probably led to an abandonment of the design, as no attempt was 
made to execute the plan. 

The largest spot which has l)een seen on the sun for many years, 
was observed at eight o'clock on the morning of June 30th. The 
diameter subtended an angle of thiity-seven seconds of a degree, 
and therefore, taking the sun's diameter at 800,000 miles, it 
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extended i23,750 miles in length, and being nearly circular, it cHAP. 
covered 443,000,000 square miles of the sun's surface. ix 

George the Fourth breathed his last on the 26th of June, with- ITd! 
out pain, perfectly resigned to the ajfflicting dispensation of divine 1829 
Providence, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and the eleventh o^Q^^^iy 
his reign. His majesty had the good fortune to wield the sceptre 
of Great Britain during the most glorious reign in its long and 
memorable annals ; and yet no sovereign ever owed so little to his 
own individual wisdom or exertions. The triumphs which have 
rendered his age immortal were prepared by other hands, and ma- 
tured in a severer discipline. It was his good fortune to succeed Alison's 
to the throne at a time when the seeds sown by the wisdom of pre- History, 
ceding statesmen, the valour of former warriors, and the steadiness 
of the last monarch, were beginning to come to maturity; and thus 
he reaped the harvest prepared, in great part, by the labours of 
others. Yet justice must assign him a considerable place in the 
temple of glory constructed during his reign : if the foundation had 
been laid, and the structure was far advanced, when he was called 
to its direction, he had the merit of putting the last hand to the 
immortal fabric. To the vast and unprecedented exertions made 
by Great Britain towards the close of the contest with France, he 
gave his cordial concurrence ; he resisted the seducing offers of 
peace, when they could have led only to an armed neutrality ; and, 
by his steady adherence to the principles of the Grand Alliance, 
contributed in no slight degree to keep together its discordant 
elements, when they were ready to fall to pieces, amidst the occa- 
sional disasters and frequent jealousies of the last years of the war. 
The unprecedented triumphs with which it concluded, and the 
profound peace which has since followed, left little room for exter- 
nal exploits during the remainder of his reign ; and the monarch 
was of too indolent a disposition, and too limited a range of intel- 
lectual vision, to influence those momentous internal changes 
which ensued, or take any part either in advancing or retarding the 
vast revolution of general thought which succeeded to the excite- 
ment and animation of the war. Yet history must at least award 
to him the negative merit of having done nothing to accelerate the 
changes which grew up with such extraordinary rapidity during 
that period, so fertile in intellectual innovation ; of having been 
the last man in his dominions who assented to that momentous 
change in their religious institutions, which first loosened the solid 
fabric of the British empire ; and of having left to his successors 
the constitution in state, at a period when it was seriously menaced 
by domestic distress and general delusion, unimpaired. 

Accustomed from his earliest youth to the society, not merely of 
the most elegant but the most intellectual men of his age ; the 
companion not less than the friend of Burke and Fox, of Grey and 
Sheridan, he soon acquired that skill and delicacy in conversation 
which such intercourse alone can communicate, and shone with the 
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reflected light which so often, in those habituated to such society, 
dazzles the inexperienced beholder, and supplies, at least during 
the hours of social intercourse, the want of original thought or solid 
acquirements. Yet his talents were not entirely imbibed from the 
brilliant circle by which he was surrounded. His perceptions were 
quick ; his abilities, when fairly roused either by the animation of 
conversation or the lustre of external events, considerable; and 
many of his holograph letters are a model of occasional felicity 
both in thought and expression. His features were handsome ; 
his figure, in youth, graceful and commanding ; and both then and 
when it was injured in maturer years by the hereditary corpulence 
of his family, his manners were so perfectly finished, that he was 
universally admitted to deserve the title wluch he acquired, of the 
First Gentleman in Europe. 

But with these, no inconsiderable qualities it is true in a sove- 
reign, the meed of praise due to his memory is exhausted ; and his 
conduct to Queen Caroline, whatever the demerits of that princess 
may have been, was unpardonable ; for it began to be unjust before 
those demerits could have been knovm, and continued to be unfeel- 
ing after misfortune had expiated them by suffering ; and if it be 
true, as is generally believed, that he gained possession of the 
person of a most amiable and superior woman, Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
by a fictitious or elusory marriage ceremory, and afterwards made, 
as he certiednly did, his friends in parliament deny its existence, 
and subsequently deserted her, he was guilty of an act which pas- 
sion cannot extenuate and royalty should not excuse. 

On the 9th of July, Miles Stapylton, Esquire, came forward and 
announced to the freeholders of Yorkshire his intention of soli- 
citing their sufi&ages at the general election, on the honourable 
principle of fireedom of election, by the freeholders coming to the 
poll at their own expense. The Honourable William Duncombe 
also announced to the freeholders his intention of again coming 
forward for the county. 

On the 23rd of June a meeting was held at Etridge's Hotel in 
York, for the purpose of inviting two independent gentlemen, of 
liberal principles, to become candidates to represent the county, 
when it was resolved to call forward Lord Morpeth and Henry 
Brougham, Esq. On the 21st, Richard Bethell, Esq., of Rise, 
also declared himself a candidate, having been called upon by a 
numerous body of freeholders. Thus there were five candidates in 
the field. Thursday, August 5th, was the day appointed for the 
election, when the city of York witnessed a vast influx of free- 
holders on that morning. The several candidates arrived at the 
Oastle-yard between nine and ten o'clock, on horsback^ wearing 
court dresses. Around the Castle-yard twenty-one booths were 
erected for the accommodation of the voters going to poll. When 
the proceedings commenced it was calculated that there were up- 
wards of twenty thousand persons present. The high sheriff, the 
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Hon. Edward Robert Petre, entered the Castle-yard in his carriage chap. 
at a quarter before ten o^olock, and the usual preliminaries being ^ JX. 
gone through, Sir William Foulis, Bart, proposed the hon. William a.'d. 
Duncombe, who was seconded by Mr. Alderman Hall of Leeds, i^^o 
Sir J. y. B. Johnstone, Bart., proposed Lord Morpeth, seconded 
l)v Charles Wood, Esq. Bichard Bethell, B^q., was proposed by 
William Beverley, Esq., and seconded by J. S. B. Morritt, Esq. ; 
and Henry Brougham, Esq., was proposed by Daniel Sykes, Esq., 
M.P., and seconded by William Birkbeck, Esq. As no one came 
forward to propose Mr. Stapylton, that gentleman proposed him- 
self. After the several candidates had addressed the meeting, the 
high sheriff put the propositions in the usual way, when there 
appeared very few hands in favour of Mr. Stapylton, who, however, 
when the question was put to him by the high sheriff, demanded 
a poll, which was commenced and kept open till eight o clock in 
the evening. At a few minutes past ten on the following morning 
the high sheriff and the candidates appeared on the hustings, when 
the poll was again opened, and kept open until three o'clock ; Mr. 
Stapylton having absented himself, the high sheriff demanded of 
each of the candidates if they objected to his making proclamation 
that the poll should close ; the other four candidates by themselves 
or friends replied, that they did not. He then addressed the free- 
holders, stating that, if any freeholder was dissatisfied with his 
peremptorily closing the poll, he was then invited to come forward 
and he should be heard ; and no objection being made by any free- 
holder, the under sheriff then brought up the result of the poll, 
which was as follows: — Lord Morpeth, 1464; Mr. Brougham, q^^^^ ^^ 
1295; Mr. Duncombe, 11-23; Mr. Bethell, 1064; Mr. Stapylton, the Poll. 
94. The four first gentlemen were of course declared duly elected, 
who respectively returned thanks to their friends. One important 
feature in the above election is, that of the members being returned 
free of expense, which in a county so extensive as Yorkshire, has 
hitherto been attended with almost ruinous consequences. At the 
great contested election in 1 807, the expenses of the three candi- 
dates amounted to a quarter of a million. And at the election for 
1826, when there was no contest, but only a preparation for one, 
the four candidates had to pay £150,000 ! 

August 19th, a most melancholy accident occurred on the river 
Ouse near York, by which seven persons lost their lives, six of 
them being members of one family, the particulars of which are as 
follows : — On the afternoon of that day the family of Mr. John 
Bigg, nursery and seedsman, Fishergate, York, consisting of three 
daughters and four sons, with Miss Robinson, from Ayton near 
Scarbro', and Mr. Thomas Sellers, son of Mr. Sellers, of the Falcon 
Inn, left home in the full flow of health and spirits, and went on 
board a pleasure boat for a water excursion. The party proceeded 
up the river, and had been out rather more than an hour, when 
they came in contact with a keel which was coming down the river 
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CHAP, before the ?dnd, under a press of sail, and the boat being struck 
IX. on the larboard quarter she immediately swamped, and the whole 
' 7^^ ^ party was precipitated into the Ouse. Assistance was soon at 
1H29 hand, but only two of the number were saved. It is a singular 
coincidence that the very day on which the above dreadful accident 
happened, a similar occurrence took place on the river, near Nor- 
wich, where three brothers were drowned in the presence of their 
parents, who were in another boat upon the spot, and witnessed the 
dreadful catastrophe, without being able to render any assistance. 
Another boat accident happened at Beal, near Ferrybridge, on 
Thursday, the 29th of this month, when three young men lost their 
lives. Their boat was carried by the stream over the dam and 
upset. 

From the report of the Parliamentary Commissioners concerning 
charities, it appears that the income arising from the pious use pro- 
perty in the town of Leeds is as follows, viz : property and funded 
stock belonging to the Free Grammar School, ik 1,674 17s. 6d. ; 
for providing clothing for the poor of the parish £267 17s. lOd.; 
for repairing the highways, roads, &c., in the parish £818 15s. 6d. ; 
making a total annual income of £2,761 10s. lOd. 
Wardrobe The wardrobe of the late king (George IV.) was immense ; it 
of Geo. IV. became the property of the pages of the back stairs, six in number. 
The sale is said to have realized £15,000. The Earl of Chester- 
field gave two hundred guineas for the sable peHsse, which has 
been valued at six hundred, and was a present from the Emperor 
Alexander. Boots and shoes w^ere sold at five shillings a pair, one 
with another. The cambric and silk handkerchiefs produced a 
guinea each, although not worth more than seven shillings. The 
cellar of snuff produced four hundred pounds sterling. 

The whale fishery in Davis' Straits has this year been much 
more disastrous in the number of vessels wrecked than any former 
year. On October 9th, the Abram arrived at Hull, from the above 
station, with the melancholy intelligence that no less than eighteen 
vessels had been lost, out of ninety-one which sailed this year from 
the ports of England and Scotland. Six of the ships wrecked be- 
longed to the port of Hull ; but happily only ten or twelve lives 
were lost out of all the crews, and these casualties were occasioned 
by the severity of the cold. 

In the month of October, an ancient British celt (stone battle 
axe) was found by Mr. Thomas Pitt, of Huddersfield, on the south 
of the Mount and above the Meltimers, near Pike Law, one of the 
highest points in the interesting and romantic district around 
Holmfirth. It measures rather more than seven inches in length, 
and about three inches in breadth at the broadest part. Its weight 
is 21b. lOoz. ; in shape it nearly resembles the common axe used 
at the present day ; the cutting edge is wedge shaped, and three 
inches broad on the face ; the other end is rounded, and five and 
a half inches in circumference. 
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This line of Railway is one of the most stupendous works CHAP, 
ever executed by the enterprise of individuals, and will be one of , ^^' ^ 
the most important in the advantages which the commercial, ma- a. d. 
nufacturing, and agricultural interests of the country will derive 1830 
from it. Few things contribute more to the wealth and prosperity j^d^Man- 
of a countiy than the excellence of its internal communications ; Chester 
and railways possess a very great advantage over every other me-^^*i^^*y* 
dium of conveyance, both in respect of rapidity and cheapness. 
The immense traffic and intercourse which exist between Liverpool 
and Manchester pointed out those places as particularly requiring 
the establishment of this superior mode of communication between 
them ; and perhaps there is no district in this or any other country 
where a railway is so likely to succeed. Liverpool is the port of 
Manchester, as well as of the vast manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire ; the raw mate- 
rials of the most extensive manufactures are received through that 
great mart, and the manufactured goods are exported through the 
same channel. 

On Wednesday, September 16th, this great national work was Opening of 
opened for the conveyance of passengers and merchandise, on*^®^"*®* 
which occasion his grace the Duke of Wellington honoured the 
directors of the railway with a visit and took part in the ceremony. 
There was also present a large assemblage of noblemen and per- 
sons of rank both in the political and scientific world. The proces- 
sion of carriages was not appointed to start from Liverpool until 
ten o'clock, but large crowds were in motion as early as six in the 
morning, pressing towards different parts of the railway in order to 
obtain places for viewing the spectacle. A great number of stands, 
several of them capable of holding from four to five hundred per- 
sons, had been erected, and were crowded with ladies and gentle- 
men, and even the ground in the fields adjacent to the road was 
let off at a shilling or eighteen-pence a head. Soon after ten the 
Duke of Wellington arrived at the mouth of the tunnel, and was 
received with loud cheers. About the same time Mr. Huskisson 
also arrived, accompanied by his lady, and though not in strong 
health, he appeared in excellent spirits. The duke took his station 
in the front of the carriage, and looked remarkably well. About 
twenty minutes past ten the procession began to move through the 
smaller tunnel. The carriages proceeded at a moderate pace until 
they had passed the Wavertree road, when their speed was acce- 
lerated. The viaduct was rapidly passed, and the engines entered 
on the Kenyon embankment, and at Parkfield, seventeen miles 
from Liverpool, they stopped to renew the feeders and take in a 
fresh supply of fuel. Here occurred a melancholy and frightful 
accident, which converted all the enjoyment of the company into 
lamentation. On the stoppage at the station a number of gentle- 
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men descended from their carriages to converse with their friends 
in the other part of the procession, and, amongst them, Mr. Huskis- 
son alighted from the front part of the duke's carriage, in which he 
had heen seated, and whilst he was passing to speak to some of the 
ladies in the centre part, the Duke of Wellington perceived him, 
and gave him a cordial recognition and shake hy the hand. He 
then advanced hetween the two railways, which were but four feet 
asunder, towards Mrs. Huskisson, who was sitting amongst a group 
of ladies near the duke, and, in order that he might the more freely 
communicate with her, he opened the carriage door, which was un- 
fortunately very wide. The line of rails on which this carriage 
stood was that to the south of the road, and immediately a cry was 
raised that the Rocket, with its train of carriages, was approaching 
on the north line of the railway. Before the Rocket came direcdj 
opposite the duke's carriage. Prince £sterhazy and Mr. Littleton, 
the member for Staffordshire, were pulled into the carriage, and 
several voices exclaimed — " Come in." — " Take care of Mr. Hus- 
kisson." Alas 1 the admonition was in vain. The fatal engine 
arrived, and striking the open door of the car which Mr. Huskisson 
held in his hand, that gentleman was violently thrown down before 
the engine, his body being between the lines of rails, and one of his 
legs lying across the inner rail, the wheels of the engine, and one 
wheel of the first carriage attached to it, passed over the limb, and 
taking a diagonal direction over the upper part of it, crushed the 
thigh to within three or four inches of the body. A loud and 
simultaneous shriek issued from all the witnesses of this appalling 
catastrophe, and the unfortunate gentleman lay stretched upon the 
ground, bleeding most profusely. Mrs. Huskisson, overwhelmed 
by her feelings, sunk into a state of insensibility, from which she 
was aroused only to witness the reality of her most fearful appre- 
hensions. The right hon. gentleman was raised from the ground 
by the Earl of Wilton and Mr. Joseph Parkes, of Birmingham, to 
whom he exclaimed, " I have met my death — God forgive me !" 
At nine o'clock on Wednesday night Mr. Huskisson breathed his 
last at the vicarage at Eccles. From the moment the accident 
happened, the right honourable gentleman displayed the utmost 
resignation to the divine will, and before the world closed upon 
him for ever, he had sufficient composure to receive the sacrament 
from the hands of his reverend host, and to dictate a few alterations 
in his will. 

Mr. Huskisson was descended from a family of ancient standing 
but moderate fortune in Staffordshire, and received the elements 
of education in his native county. He was early sent over to 
receive the more advanced branches of instruction at Paris, under 
the direction of Dr. Gem, physician to the British embassy at that 
metropolis ; and he arrived there in 1789, just in time to witness, 
and in some degree share, the enthusiasm excited by the capture 
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of the Basdle in that year. The intimate acquaiatanoe which at ^!,^j^^' 
this period he formed with Franklin and JefiPerson, as well as the - 
popular leaders in the Cluh of 1789, of which he was a member, ^- ^^ 
had a powerful influence on his character, which was never obliter- ^^ 
ated through life, and eventually no inconsiderable effect on the 
fortunes of his country, to the chief direction of the commercial 
concerns of which his great abilities ultimately raised him. He 
was first brought into parliament in the close of the year 1796, for First 
the borough of Morpeth, under the nomination of Lord Carlisle, 'JP"" J*" 
and about the same time appointed Under-Secretary of State for ^^^ 
War and the Colonies, in which laborious and inportant situation 
his business talents were speedily discovered, and he enjoyed the 
intimate friendship, and was often called to the private counsels, 
both of Mr. Dundas and Mr. Pitt. He retired from office with 
Mr. Pitt in 1801, along with Mr. Canning, with whom, throughout 
life, he maintained the closest intimacy ; but was re-instated in the 
situation of Secretary to the Treasury on Mr. Pitt's return to 
power in 1804 ; which important trust he continued to hold, with 
the exception of the brief period when the whigs were in power, 
down to the retirement of Mr. Canning from Downing Street, in 
September, 1809. In 1814 he was appointed a Commissioner of 
the Woods and Forests, and from that time till his appointment 
to the important office of President of the Board of Trade, in 
January, 1823, he devoted his attention almost exclusively to sub- 
jects of trade, navigation, and political economy, in which his vast 
information gave him great weight, and of which, even before he 
became a cabinet minister, he had acquired almost the exclusive 
direction. The return to cash payments, by the celebrated bill of 
1819, the reciprocity treaties, and abandonment of the navigation 
jaws, and the free- trade system, were mainly occasioned by his 
influence ; and he continued, whether in or out of office, almost 
entirely to direct the commercial concerns of the nation, till the 
time of- his death. 

Mr. Huskisson was the first of that class of statesmen who have 
arisen with the prodigious increase in' the commercial transactions 
and industrial activity of Great Britain in later times, and whose 
attention is chiefly devoted to the material interests and statistical 
details of the nation. He was not endowed by nature with any 
remarkable oratorical abilities ; he had great powers of thought and 
application, but neither the fire of genius nor the soul of poetry in 
his character ; and though in the later years of his life he was 
listened to with profound attention on both sides of the house, yet 
this respect was owing rather to the vast stores of varied informa- 
tion which he never failed to bring to bear upon the subject of 
debate, and the luminous views which he advanced regarding it, 
than any faculty of captivating a mixed audience with which he was 
gifted. His reasoning faculties were of a very high order ; and 
there is no statesman of that period to whose arguments the his- 
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torian cao now so well refer for an exposition of the principles 
which, during the interval hetween the peace and the Reform Bill, 
governed the commercial and maritime policy of England. He 
first brought to bear upon legislative measures the resources of 
statistical research ; and, to the industry and perseverance re- 
quisite for such an undertaking, he united the rarer faculty of 
philosophic reflection, and the deduction of general principles from 
an immense detail of particular instances. He was never taken 
unawares on any subject of that description ; the details of the 
parliamentary returns were ever present to his memory ; and, by 
the skilful use which he made of them in debate, he acquired, for 
the last ten years of his career, a weight in the House of Commons 
on all subjects connected with trade and navigation which was well 
uigh irresistible. 

This Act was passed in the 11th of George IV. which repeals the 
duty of ten shillings per barrel on ale and porter, both of which 
are commonly called beer, and which authorises the sale of beer 
on the premises, the dealer taking out a license annually, for which 
he is to pay two pounds two shillings, and a further sum of two 
pounds if the parties brew the liquor, came into operation this year. 
The immediate consequence was, that a vast number of public 
houses were opened under the regulations of the new Beer Act in 
all parts of the country, especially in the manufacturing and mining 
districts ; in some parts of Yorkshire, they amount to more than 
double the number of the houses licensed on the old system. In- 
toxication, accompanied with every evil which it generally produces, 
universally prevailed during the first week, and then in some mea- 
sure subsided. It is, however, much to be feared, that the demoral- 
izing tendency of the measure, by filling the country with facilities 
for the perpetration of vice, will continue to produce the most 
lamentable effects. The ostensible object of the Bill is to reduce 
the price of a gcxxl and wholesome beverage to the labouring classes, 
and this, so far as the regular publicans are concerned, has been 
partially efiected, they having reduced the prices of their beer to 
the full amount of the duty taken oflf. The houses licensed by the 
excise under the new Act, have their sign boards painted in black 
letters on a white ground, or white letters on a black ground, and 
exhibit many ludicrous inscriptions. 

The neighbourhood of Bretton West, near Wakefield, was thrown 
into a state of the greatest alarm from the sudden disappearance 
of Mr. George Watson, farmer and tanner, of Bentley Grange. It 
appeared that Mr. Watson had left Wakefield on Friday, October 
22nd, at seven o'clock in the evening, and next morning his horse 
was found near the Suspension Bridge over the river Calder, and 
about two miles further on the Wakefield and Denbydale road, his 
pocket book, together with some letters and papers strewed about, 
were discovered. An alarm was immediately given, and a search 
instituted, with the strongest supicion that he had been robbed 
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and murdered. It is supposed that upwards of two thousaud 
persons were employed in the search, which was kept up till the 
Tuesday night following; the woods and adjacent fields were 
examined, and the river Oalder and the canal carefully dragged. 
Amongst other means taken to ascertain the fate of Mr. Watson, a 
•' Wise Man," of the name of Abraham Lock wood, of Thomhill 
£dge, was summoned to Bentley Grange, who discovered by his 
art, that Mr. Watson had been riding on the turnpike road, when 
suddenly three desperate fellows sprung upon him, and after 
dragging him from his horse, inhumanly murdered him ; as to the 
body he could not then, tell what had become of it ; but he very 
sagely observed, that if it was not found within seven days from 
the time of the fatal deed, it would not come to light. It however 
tamed out, that the supposed murdered man had been seen alive 
and well on the Tuesday morning, at Liverpool. As soon as this 
fact had been ascertained, a visit was paid to the fortune-teller, 
who, being ignorant of the discovery, was asked what he had fur- 
ther to communicate. Having placed himself in the seat of know- 
ledge with due solemnity, he announced that Watson was really 
murdered, and if his body was not found before Sunday, he would 
never more be seen. In confirmation of this declaration, the gentle- 
man who questioned him was placed in the chair, with a kind of 
prism in his hand, through which he was to see the murdered 
man ; but though he looked for upwards of an hour, the ghost 
never appeared, and when at last he informed the diviner, that 
Watson had actually been seen alive twice since Friday, the wizard 
sunk abashed. 

Watson was apprehended in Liverpool, on his way to America, 
and prevented from completing his intended journey, and compelled 
to make a retrograde movement. He had put himself on board 
the Florida, bound for the United States, but was, with near a 
hundred other passengers, detained in harbour by contrary winds 
for several days. In the mean time, one of his creditors who had 
followed him to Liverpool, obtained a warrant against him, and 
arrested him on board, on November Ist. He gave himself up 
without any apparent reluctance, affirming that other circumstances 
as well as a wish to escape from his creditors, had prompted him 
to quit his native country. He said he had been robbed of sixty 
pounds, near Bulcliff Wood, on his way home, by two men ; but 
this tale is improbable, for it appears that, after leaving his horse, 
he returned to Wakefield, proceeded to Leeds, and from thence to 
Liverpool. He would have sailed for New York, by the Minerva, 
on the 24th of October, and had paid his passage, but was left 
behind. He was immediately confined in the borough gaol at 
Liverpool. 

The highest tide known for many years at Hull occurred on 
November 2nd, when there was twenty-nine feet four inches water 
at the Humber Dock gates. 




Coins. 
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CHAP. Of the immense sum of money deposited in the bottom of the 
. ^^' . river Dove, at Tutbury, Staffordshire, no account whatever was 

A.D. heard until the present year. Two bridges had been built, a corn. 

1881 mill erected, and subsequently a cotton mill ; weirs and dams had 
been formed, and many alterations made in the river, without the 
o?fi!"* treasure having ever been brought to light On the Ist of June, 
the proprietors of the cotton mill commenced deepening the river 
for die purpose of giving a greater fall to the water from the wheel, 
the workmen found among the gravel, about sixty yards below the 
bridge, a few small pieces of silver coin of such a kind as they had 
never seen before. Mr. Webb, the proprietor of the cotton mill, in 
order to effect his purpose of prolonging an embankment between 
the mill stream and the river, much farther below the bridge than 
it formerly extended, it became requisite to wheel a considerable 
quantity of gravel out of the bed of the river, from the end of the 
watercourse, as far up as the new bridge. While they were en- 
gaged in the operation they found the coin just noticed, and as 
they proceeded up the river they continued to find more ; these 
were discovered lying about half a yard below the surface of the 
gravel, apparently as if they had been washed down from a higher 
source. On Tuesday, the 7th of June, several thousands were 
obtained, and as they advanced up the river they were still more 
successful, for on Wednesday the 8th, they discovered the grand 
deposit of coins whence the others had been washed, about thirty 
yards below the present bridge, and from four to five feet below 
the surface of the gravel. The coins were here so abundant, that 
one hundred and fifty were turned up in a single shovelful of 
gravel, and nearly five thousand of them were collected by two of 
the workmen thus employed on that day. They were sold to the 
by-standers at six, seven, or eight shillings and sixpence per hun- 
dred. The next day a less quantity was procured, and the prices 
of them advanced accordingly. At length the officers of the crown 
asserted the king s right to all coin which might subsequently be 
found in the bed of the river, since the soil thereof belonged to his 
majesty in right of his duchy of Lancaster. A commission was 
issued from the Chancellor of the duchy prohibiting all persons, 
excepting those appointed therein, from searching, or authorising 
others to search, for coin in the river ; and for the purpose of 
insuring the king^s rights, the commissioners were directed to 
institute a further search on behalf of the crown, which com- 
menced on the 2Sth of June, and was discontinued by them on 
the 1st of July, after having obtained under it upwards of fifteen 
hundred more coins, which were forwarded to his majesty William 
IV. and the chancellor of the duchy. The total number of coins 
thus found, is supposed to have been, upon the most moderate 
computation, one hundred thousand. Besides a number of ster- 
lings of the Empire, Brabant, Lorraine, and Hainault, and the 
Scotch coins of Alexander 111., John Baliol, and Robert Bruce, 
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there was found a complete English series of those of Edward I., chap. 
who at various times had his money struck at London, York, Can- ^^- 
terbuiy, Chester, Durham, Lincoln, Bristol, Exeter, Berwick, St. a. d. 
Edmund 8, Kingston, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and also of those ^^^ 
he bad struck at Dublin, Waterford, and Cork. There were also 
found specimeus of all the prelatical coins of Edward I. and 
Edward II. ; as of bishops Bock, Kellar, and Beaumont, bishops of 
Durham ; some others, bearing upon them " Rob de Hadley/' and 
a few issuii^ irom the archiepiscopal see of York. Besides those 
enumerated, there were many of Henry III., both of the first and 
second coinage. On the whole, a finer specimen, or museum, of 
early English, Scotch, and Irish coins was never before seen. One 
coin of Edward I. was a beautiful one of silver, of about the size 
of a half crown. There was also found one ring alone in the river, 
which was conjectured to have been lost by some one of the earl's 
officers in fording the Dove, five hundred and nine years previously 
to its being found. It was rudely chased, and bore within the 
circle the motto " Spreta Vivant." 

Died, near Eiltormor, county of Galway, Ireland, at the extraor- 
dinary age of one hundred and twenty years, the widow Bagot, in 
the full possession of all her faculties. 

It is no less an historical fact than a botanical curiosity, 
abundantly proving the longevity of the oak, that the very identical 
tree which had an influence in producing the death of William II. 
is still standing, though in the last stage of decay, near Melwood 
castle, in the centre of the New Forest, though it is upwards of 
seven hundred years since the death of the red-haired king in 
1100. An arrow discharged at a deer by Sir Walter Tyrrel, 
glancing from its sturdy bole, struck that monarch to the heart 
and killed him on the spot. This tree was first paled round by an 
order of Charles II. 

A new beautiful Roman catholic chapel was opened for divine i832 
worship in Huddersfield. A grand high mass was celebrated on 
the occasion, by the right reverend Dr. Penswick, bishop of the 
northern district, assisted by a numerous clergy. The Rev. Mr. 
Sheane preached in the morning ; and in the evening the Rev. 
T. M. McDonnell, of Birmingham, delivered an eloquent discourse. 
The selection of music was grand, and most effectually performed 
under the direction o.f Mr. Walton, and led by Mr. Bywater, of 
Leeds, in a truly masterly style. 

Died Adam Clarke, LL.D., an eminent preacher among the 
Methodists. He was bom in 1763. His father was of an English 
family, his mother a Scotchwoman. He was a travelling preacher 
in various circuits from llSii to 1805, when he took up his resi- 
dence in London, where he passed a considerable part of his sub- 
sequent Hfe. He was learned in the Oriental languages, and 
published a Commentary of the Holy Scriptures and various other 
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CHAP, works. He died of that awfiil disease cholera, at Bayswater, in 
jx_^ 1832. 

A. D. The clock of Christ church, Leeds, has four faces opposite the 
1882 four cardinal points; one of cast iron, the other three of stone. 
They are a great ornament to the sacred edifice, and useful to the 
public. It is constructed on a different principle to the generality 
of horological pieces, and is the workmanship of Mr. Harrison, 
grandson of the celebrated John Harrison, of mechanical renown. 
Neither he nor his paternal grandfather were brought up to the 
clockmaking business, being a joiner by trade, but a man of great 
scientific research, intense study, and unwearied application to 
mechanics. Mr. Harrison has (instructed this clock on the prin- 
ciple of a time-piece, for the invention of which he received twenty 
sovereigns and a handsome gold snuff box from the Society of Arts. 
The first attempt at periodical literature was made in England 
in the reigu of Elizabeth ; it was in the shape of a pamphlet 
called " The English Mercurie," the first number of which, dated 
1588, is still preserved in the British Museum. The first news- 
paper, called the " Public Intelligeucer," was published by Sir 
Boger L'Estrange, on the 1st of August, 1661. Periodical pam- 
phlets, which had become fashionable in the reign of Charles I., 
were more rare in the reign of James II. The English rebellion 
of 1641, gave rise to a great number of tracts filled with violent 
appeals to the public. Many of these tracts Iwre the title of diur- 
nal occurrences of parliament. The first gazette in England was 
published at Oxford, on November 7th, 1665, the court being then 
held in that city. On the court being removed to London, the 
title was altered to the London Gazette. The Orange Intelligencer 
was the third newspaper published, and the first after the Revo- 
lution in 1688. This. latter continued to be the only daily paper 
in England for mauy years; but in 1690, there appears to have 
been nine London newspapers published weekly. In Queen Anne's 
reign (1709) the number of papers was increased to eighteen ; but 
still there continued to be but one daily paper, which was called 
the London Courant. In the reign of George I. the numbers 
were three daily, six weekly, and ten published three times a 
week. In 1758, the number of copies of newspapers annually 
published in the whole of England was 7,411,757. In 1760, the 
circulation had increased to 9,404,790 ; and in 1830 it amounted 
to 30,493,941. 

The last accounts printed by order of the House of Commons 
respecting the British Museum states the number of persons who 
had been admitted to view the museum from Christmas 1826, to 
Christmas 1832, from which statement it appears that the whole 
number of visitors, for each of the six years to which it refers, was 
as follows:— In 1827, 79,131; 1828, 81,228; 1829, 68,108; 
1830, 71,336; 1831, 99,112; 1832, 147,896; total, 546,811. 
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From some unknown canse, great was the falling off in the number ohap. 
of visiters in 1829 and 1830; but in 1831, the increase was con- ^^ _ 
siderablj higher than in any of the former years ; and in 1832 more a. d. 
than doubled either of the two deficient years. 1^8* 

Amount of postages collected in the following cities and trading 
towns in the United Kingdom during the years 1881 and 1832. 

1831. 1832. . . 

London je628,641 £637,178 p^^^g 

Birmingham 23,864 28,684 

Bristol 36,870 33,887 

HuU 15,030 14,603 

Leeds 20,963 20,316 

Lirerpool 70,974 70,018 

Manchester 52,320 53,449 

Sheffield 11,163 11,026 

Edinburgh 42,621 42,758 

Glasgow 35,641 35,754 

Dublin 101,520 80,640 

Cork 10,760 11,511 

Associations of Middleham Castle, in Wensleydale, cany us back 
to a desolating era of English history, since which more than 
six hundred and fifty years have elapsed. Robert Fitz Ralf, or 
Ranulph, on whom was bestowed the whole of Wensleydale, is said 
to have erected it, about the year 1190. Here the Earl of Salis^ 
bary, son of Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmorland, and father of the 
notoricms Earl of Warwick, had his seat, into whose family it came 
by the marriage of Mary, daughter of Ralph Fitz Randolph, with 
Ralph de Neville, and ancestor of the Earl of Salisbury. Here, too, 
Edward lY. was detained a prisoner, under the custody of Alexan* 
der Neville, forty^sixth archbishop of York, Here, too, Richard III. 
bad his residence, and in this castle was bom Edward, Prince 
of Wales. The historian, Stow, says that here Falconbridge was 
beheaded ; but this is contradicted by another authority which 
states that he was executed at Southampton. The constableship 
of the castle, an office derivative from the Crown, is vested in the 
Duke of Leeds. Such are the main historical features associated 
with Middleham Castle, a ruin which Dr. Whitaket describes as 
*' Majesty in decay." 

The chief wealth of England is derived from her extensive mines 
and manufactures, which are numerous in Yorkshire, as well as in 
other parts of the country ; even the improvements of agriculture 
may be traced to this source. Her principal minerals are coal, i^ji^gyajg 
iron, copper, tin, lead, and salt. Her coal fields are immense, 
covering a space of seven hundred miles, without including the 
vast coal districts of South Wales ; containing together a sufficient 
quantity to last two thousand years The annual consumption is 
twenty- two millions of tons, chiefly obtained from English mines, 
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<^HAP. employing between London and the North of England forty-five 
_ , ,^ thousand persons. The annual produce of iron is six hundred and 
seventy thousand tons, employing two hundred thousand persons ; 
the annual produce of copper is fourteen thousand tons ; tin four 
thousand five hundred tons, giving employment in Cornwall alone 
to seventy-six thousand persons, and fifteen thousand horse power 
of steam engines. Annual consumption of salt is one hundred and 
sixty-one thousand tons, and exports three hundred thousand tons : 
The salt trade of Cheshire employs more than eight thousand in- 
dividuals. Lead fifty thousand tons. The fisheries employ about 
fifty thousand men and boys about the island of Great Britain. 
The woollen manufacture gives employment to three hundred and 
sixty thousand; the yearly value of the produce is eighteen 
millions sterling. The cotton trade, in England, some years ago, 
was one thousand and seventy factories; and one hundred and 
eighty-two thousand mill operatives. The factory operatives of the 
whole empire is supposed to be two hundred and fifty thousand ; 
of which two hundred thousand belong to England. The annual 

Factoiy value of the cotton trade of the empire is thirty millions sterling. 

operatiTes. Persons below the age of eighteen years employed, is upwards of 
eighty thousand. The average wages for adults and non-adults, is 
about ten shillings a week. The cotton trade employs directly and 
indirectly nearly one million persons. The linen trade for the 
united kingdom has been valued at ten millions sterling, annually 
employing about one hundred and eighty thousand persons ; the 
greater proportion in the flax mills are females. Flax mills are 
more unhealthy than cotton mills. The silk is about the same 
value as the linen manufacture ; the total number of power looms 
in Great Britain and Ireland, are one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand eight hundred, of which ninety-six thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-four belong to England and Wales. The number of 
operatives employed in cotton, woollen, silk, and flax mills, in 
England alone, amount three hundred thousand. Hardware and 
cutlery manufactured in Great Britain, are estimated by Mc'Cul- 
lock, at seventeen million pounds, employing three hundred thou- 
sand persons. 
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CHAPTER X. 



FARLIAMENTABY REFORM IN TH£ YEAR 163^. 



Without the aid of oracular divination, it was no difficult task CHAP. 
for a man of limited political knowledge, at the commencement of x. 
the nineteenth century, to predict that the people of this country, ^ JTd! 
guided by eminent statesmen, would demand and obtain a reform I88*i 
in the commons' house of parliament. The promulgation of liberty 
has been received with ardour by the multitude in every age, andPwliamen- 
fostered in every clime, where civilization and science have s^ed^^^^j^ 
their luminous beams on the human mind. The progress of know- 
ledge, and the extended range of freedom of thought, having been 
nearly commensurate, and uniformly recognized and identified 
together, for where this rears its glorious standard, that extends its 
enlightening rays through every grade of society. Knowledge in- 
fallibly leads man to a full participation of its distinguished bles- 
sings, founding itself on an immutable basis. 

However diversified the opinions of men may be on subjects 
afifording scope for speculative theories, however varied their 
oi^anization, conferring different powers of perception, yet, in the 
claims of freedom, all nations seem to harmonize ; self-defence in 
its enjoyment being universally allowed to constitute the first law 
of nature. It is a theme on which the rapt poet has dwelt with 
delight through successive ages, from the remotest eras of antiquity ; 
a theme that has been heard, read, and universally admired by the 
most enlightened nations of the earth. Liberty being to the men- 
tal world, what the sun is to the material one ; from which, if it 
wholly withdraws its fructifying influence, the sweetest fragrance 
and the most blooming beauties of creation would languish and 
decay. Withdraw liberty, and the most distinguished and un- 
bounded property of man, stretching its capacious powers to the 
planetary system, there tracing the flaming comet's elliptical orbit 
with precision, in its rapid flight towards the sun ; that reason 
which can solve every thing, except impossibilities, robbed of 
liberty, is at once laid prostrate in the dust, entombed in the wreck 
of human degradation, so that the voice of nature unceasingly 
proclaims its ligitimate sway. 

Prior to, and during the American War of Independence, the 
press of this country teemed with publications of a political nature, 
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CHAP, advocating parliameDtarj reform ; such were the " Crisis,'' — "Com- 
^ ^- ^ mon Sense,'' — •• The Rights of Man" — and other works, of a like 
A.D. tendency, which were circulated and extensively read both in 
188a England and France. 

More than half a century has elapsed since the termination of 
the first American war, during which period the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform has more or less engaged the attention of some of 
the leading statesmen of the British senate. That acute reasoner, 
William Pitt, made a motion in the house of commons in 178*2, 
on that subject, urging all the arguments of his comprehensive 
mind in its favour, but in vain ; diough his speeches were con- 
sidered the epitome of oratory, graced with the most decorative 
flowers of rhetoric, and delivered in the accents of persuasive 
eloquence, his motion was negatived by a majority of twenty. In 
the same year, Mr. Sawbridge ventured to bring forward a similar 
motion, which was negatived by a majority of eighty-eight Mr. 
Pitt, in the following year, again displayed his unrivalled talents 
in the advocacy of the measure, and again the motion was lost, by 
a miyority of one hundred and forty-four. Undaunted by defeat, 
his master mind displayed its boundless energies, on the same im- 
portant question, in the year 1785, when his motion was again 
negatived by seventy-seven votes ; this was the last time that great 
statesman advocated parliamentary reform in the house of com- 
mons, of which he soon after became the leader. 

Continental affairs were of such interest and mii^nitude, as to 
absorb every other consideration, and for a time laid the reform 
question to rest, till, in the year 1790, Mr. Flood renewed it, but 
ultimately withdrew his motion. 
Public Public meetings were held in most of the manufacturing towns 

Meetings in England, to petition for reform. Notwithstanding which three 
for Reform, ygnjg ^^^g allowed to pass before any motion was made on the 
subject. In 1797, Mr. Grey renewed his efforts to obtain what 
appeared to him necessary to the salvation of the constitution, 
but in vain. His third motion was submitted to the house in 
1806, and was negatived by a majority of one hundred and forty 
two. The next effort was made by Sir Francis Burdett, in 1809, 
with no belter success, though a much less majority, namely, fifty- 
nine, which in the very next year 1810, on the motion of the hon. 
J. Brand, was swelled to one hundred and nineteen. Nothing 
intimidated by defeat, the same hon. gentleman renewed his endea- 
vours in the year 1812, when the house again negatived his motion 
by a majority of one hundred and twenty-seven. In the same year 
ministers, who were decidedly hostile to the most modem reform, 
defeated the motion of the Marquis of Tavistock. Such was the 
altered views of the nation generally, that, in 1821, Mr. LambtOD's 
motion, notwithstanding the powerful influence of the government, 
was lost in the house of commons only by the small miyoritj 
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of twelve. Fixed in principle, as inflexible in honour, a majority CHAF. 
four times as great as the one against his first effort to amend the . ^ ^ 
representation could not have driven him from his purpose, or have a. d. 
repressed the ardour of his mind ; no wonder that we find him ^^^ 
renewing his efforts in 1822, and the two following years. 

The voice of the country had become loud, while the sentiments 
it uttered were of the most impressive nature in favour of reform ; 
some expressing a willingness to accept a moderate and practical 
one, while others, more sanguine in their yiews, avowed themselves 
favourable to a radical one, without which they declared the country 
could not be regenerated, or saved from its impending fate. 

Four different defeats, in four successive years, had not extin- 
guished the desire for reform in the breast of Lord John Russell, 
nor damped his ardour in the pursuit of what he considered would 
prove a national blessing if obtained ; for though he had witnessed 
the hon. Mr. Abercromby*s fiailure in attempting to obtain the 
great object of his solicitude in the year after his last motion had Motion for 
been negatived; in the very next year his lordship brought for-^*'^ 
ward his fifth motion on the same subject, when notwithstanding ^^^^ 
all that was advanced in its favour in the house, and notwithstand- 
ing meetings were held in nearly every manufacturing and com- 
mercial town of any importance, and petitions to parliament for 
what their respective inhabitants considered a most desirable object, 
his lordship had the mortification of again witnessing the measure 
negatived by a majority of 124. 

On the accession of William IV. he retained in office the minis- 
ters of the late king ; but on the meeting of parliament, in Novem- 
ber, the opposition to the Duke of Wellington and his cabinet had 
become so strong, on account of their resistance to parliamentary 
reform, that the duke and his colleagues found themselves unable 
to carry on the government, and consequently tendered their 
resignation, which the king accepted, and a whig administration 
was formed, at the head of which was Earl Grey. 

On the first of March, 1831, the Reform Bill was brought into Again 
the house of commons by Lord John Russell. The object of this 5"*^^^* 
important measure was to provide for a more equal and extensive 
representation of the people in parliament. A number of the 
smallest boroughs were disfranchised, or deprived of the privilege 
of elective representation, and others, which had formerly sent two 
members to parliament, were restricted to one. 

This judicious arrangement made way for other towns which 
had not before possessed the elective franchise ; and the number 
of county members were considerably increased; by it a new 
electoral quali6cation was introduced in the boroughs. The power 
of voting for representatives being conferred on the occupiers of 
houses, or other tenements in the boroughs, of ten pounds yearly 
rent and upwards. In the counties, the old qualification of pro- 
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perty, of the annual value of forty shillings was continued, with the 
addition of the oocupation, as tenant, of land of fifty pounds yearly 
rent and upwards. This clause was introduced in the progress of 
the measure through parliament. Such are the general features 
of the Heform Bill, as it was ultimately passed ; it encountered,, 
however, a long and strenuous opposition. The house of com- 
mons, soon after the bill was brought in, having voted that the 
number of members for England and Wales should not be altered, 
as was proposed, the king dissolved the parliament. 

When the new parliament met, the bill was again brought for- 
ward, and passed the house of commons on the tiist of September, 
1831, but was rejected by the house of Lords on the second read- 
ing. A second bill, similar to the one lost, was immediately 
brought in, again passed the house of commons, and again met 
with such a powerful resistance in the lords, that the ministers 
finding themselves unable to carry it through that house, tendered 
their resignation to his majesty. The situation of prime minister 
was offered to Sir Robert Peel, but he declined to accept it. Mean- 
while the people, in some parts of the country, exhibited signs of 
great political agitation, one remarkable indication of which was a 
run on the Bank of England, from which, in the course of two or 
three days, money was drawn out to the amount of above a million 
pounds sterling. In these circumstances, the Duke of W^ellington 
himself recommended the recall of the king's ministers, who were 
accordingly re-instated. At the same time the members of the 
EeformBill^®^®® of lords, who had hitherto resisted the bill, withdrew their 
passed. opposition. It then passed the house of Lords without any fur- 
ther impediment, and on the 7th of June, 1832, received the royal 
assent and became the law of the land. 

SUMMARY. 



Before Beform Act. 

Cities and Boroughs ... 14 

Members 28 

Population 1 38,306 

Houses 22,884 

Ditto of £10 value ... 6,013 

Electors 9,308 

Assessed Taxes £45,021 



After Eeform Act, 

Cities and Boroughs... 18 

Members 31 

Population 447,745 

Houses 85,929 

Ditto of £10 value ... 28,177 

Electors (1846) 30,721 

Assessed Taxes £92,460 



The old borough system is now no more. Whether corruption 
has been extinguished, or has only changed hands ; whether the 
purchase of a borough, or the purchase of a crowd be the purer 
transaction ; are topics which may be safely left to common judg- 
ment, and to the bribery committees which have since flourished in 
such luxuriance. By the new system the struggle is not between 
the people and the peerage, for what struggle can subsist between 
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sn aiistocracy stripped of every vote in the commons, and the mas- chap. 

ters of the commons ? The true contest is between the populace , ^ 

and the elected ; and the only question is, whether we shall have a.d. 
representatives of the nation, or the delegates of the multitude ? ^^^ 
The course of such a contest is easily foreseen. The people at this 
hour, deny to their representatives any other character than that^^^® ^^ 
of delegates. Pledge or not pledge, they look upon them as equally ^ ^ 
bound. ■ In a few years, custom will take the shape of law. Every 
member of the house will have but one point of view ; the verdict 
of the crowd. The question that faces him at all points of the 
political horizon must be — What will the populace think of this ; 
how shall I excuse myself to my masters in the streets ; how shall 
1 secure my next election in the mouths of the multitude ? Thus 
the pyramid will be completely inverted. The course of national 
council must begin thenceforth with the club, and end with the 
legislature. While the peerage-members of the commons sub- 
sisted, they partook in some degree of the stability which makes 
the chief value of the peerage; nearly independent of popular 
iofluence, they were not constrained to veer about with every 
breath of popular caprice ; connected with the property of the land, 
they naturally resisted the violences with which the democratic 
feeling in all legislatures threatens property ; naturally conversant 
with the opinions of the higher orders, they brought to the debate 
a consideration for authority, a soberness of view, an educated and 
estabhshed dislike of useless innovation, and a respect for the prin- 
ciples by which British greatness had been erected ; all of the 
highest value for the purposes of sound legislation. But this class 
has been almost totally extinguished, and the vessel of the state 
has been deprived of one of the securest of her anchors.' 

About three miles north-west of the village of Wensley, in the Bolton 
North-riding of Yorkshire, are the ruins of Bolton castle, erected ^*8^®- 
in the reign of Richard II. by Richard, Lord Scroop, high chancel- 
lor of England ; according to Leland, it consisted of four principal 
towers, and was eighteen years in building, at a cost of i^l 2,000, 
with timber brought from Inglewood Forest, in Cumberland, the 
conveyance of which was the chief cause of the great expense. In 
one of the towers, Mary, Queen of Scots, was imprisoned for about 
two years, ending in 1569. Vestiges of an extensive religious 
building are discernible near the village : about forty years since, 
large quantities of stone, and some fine specimens of highly-carved 
Gothic windows, were dug from the ruins ; and in sloping a pre- 
cipitous bank near them, in the spring of 1848, the skeletons of 
thirty human bodies were removed, and interred below. Near the 
foot of an ancient yew-tree of immense magnitude, human bones, 
and those of horses, with various implements of war, were found 
some years since, in a mass of black earth. 

Nicholas Saunderson, the eminent mathematician and author of 
the *' Elements of Algebra," and a '* Treatise on Fluxions," was born 
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CHAP, at Thurlestone, near Penistone, in the West-riding of Yorkfihire, 

^ ^ _. in ] 682 ; he lost his sight in infancy, but learned to read by pas- 

A.D. sing his fingers over the inscriptions on the gravestones in the 

J ^9 church-yard ; and in addition to a profound knowledge of the 

mathematics, though blind, made himself perfect master of the 

dead languages. There is an inscription to his memory on a wall 

opposite the mansion of John C. Milner, Esq. 

The Anglers* Club, at Great Driffield, was established this year, 
and is under the management of a president and a committee of 
seven members, with a secretary, who is also treasurer ; each mem- 
ber contributes five pounds yearly towards the expense of pre- 
serving the fishery, and the club hold an annual meeting on the 
first Tuesday after the 10th of April. 
Ancient At Egton, six miles from Whitby, on clearing some ground on the 

relics. i^m of Julian Park, the foundations were discovered of an exten- 
sive range of buildings, supposed to have been the baronial seat of 
the Lords de Mauley, and dso a piscina of elegant form, in perfect 
preservation, which, with other relics, is placed in the gardens of 
the inn at Egton Bridge. The Roman road from Dunsley to Caw- 
thorn Camp passed for several miles through the township of 
Egton. 

The village of Auburn, near Bridlington, in the East-riding of 
Yorkshire, has been reduced by the encroachments of the sea, to a 
single farm containing about three hundred acres of land, and the 
chapel was totally destroyed by the waters about sixty years ago. 

In the latter part of the 17di century, Saddleworth, in the West- 
riding of the county of York, is described in several deeds and 
public documents as the parish of " Saddleworth-cum-Quick," and 
for all civil purposes is now considered a distinct parish ; but in 
ecclesiastical matters it is subject to the vicar of Rochdale, in 
whose patronage the living, a perpetual curacy, is. The old chapel, 
dedicated to St. Chad, is still existing, but the tower was rebuilt in 
1746, and the nave and chancel wei-e enlarged and almost rebuilt 
in 1 833, by subscription and church-rates, aided by a grant of £400 
from the Incorporated Society ; it is a neat specimen of the later 
English style, and contains 1104 sittings, of which 872 are free. 
In the north aisle is a tablet to the memory of John Winterbottom, 
paymaster to the 52nd r^ment, bom at Saddleworth in 1781, and 
who died at Barbadoes in November, 1838, having served with dis- 
tinction as a private at Ferrol ; as sergeant-major at Copenhagen 
and Vimeiro ; and as lieutenant and adjutant at Corunna, Busaco, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Yittoria, Orthes, Tarbes, 
Toulouse, and Waterloo. The tablet was erected by one hundred 
and thirty officers of his regiment and other military friends, to 
commemorate his bravery as a soldier, and worth as a man. 

The remains of the ancient abbey at Whitby, situated near 
the parochial church, on the summit of a cliff two hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and from their exposed situation, have 
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at various times sustained severe irjury from storms; the south cuaP. 
wall of the nave was blown down in 1763 to the very foundations; . ^^ 
in 1830, the remains of the central tower with its massive columns ▲. d. 
fell ; and in 1839, part of the south wall of the choir was levelled ^^^ 
with the ground, so that this once stately and migestic structure 
is now greatly mutilated. The style is chiefly of the early and deco- 
rated English, of which many elegant details are discernible ; and 
such of the windows of the later style as are still entire, are en- 
riched with beautiful and elaborate tracery. 

The hospital at Wnxley, eleven miles north-west of York, is a 
spacious and handsome brick building, consisting of a centre and 
two wings ; in the hall are portraits of the founder and Queen 
Mary 11., and the building contains separate lodging-rooms for the 
inmates, with spacious dining and drawing-rooms for their joint 
use, and a chapel, in which divine service is performed daily by the 
chaplain, who has a stipend of £20 per annum ; attached to the 
house are two large gardens, with pleasure-grounds. Each of the 
inmates has an allowance of £50, which sum includes one shilling 
and sixpence per day for provisions ; they are elected on petition, 
and are generally decayed clei^men and gentlemen, and must be 
fifty years of age at least previous. to admission ; they are eligible 
if bom in Great Britain, but must be members of the Church of 
England. The hospital is under the immediate care of a receiver, 
and the direction of the governors of Greenwich and Chelsea hos- 
pitals, the master of the Charter-house, the president of the College 
of Physicians, the treasurer of Lincoln s Inn, and the master of 
Caius and Christ's colleges, Cambridge ; the present warden is Mr. 
John White. 

The Tower of London stands on the northern bank of the river Tower of 
Thi^mes, and consists of a large pile of buildings, the irregularity ^^''^**'^* 
of which arises from its having been erected and enlarged by vari- 
ous sovereigns, at distant periods of time : it served the purpose of 
a fortified palace to many of the early monarchs of England. 
Tradition ascribes its origin to Julius Caesar, but the earliest 
authentic account of it is, that William the Conqueror, having 
little reliance on the fidelity of his new subjects of London, on 
fixing his residence in the metropolis, built a strong fortress to 
overawe them, on part of the present site of the tower. In 
1078, he appointed Gundulph, bishop of Kochester, a skilful archi- 
tect, to superintend the building of a larger fort, being the same, 
though repaired or rebuilt by some of his successors, which is now 
called the White Tower. It is situated in the centre of the fortress, White 
and is of a square shape, with four watch-towers, one of which is Tower, 
used as an observatory; this part of the buUding contains, be- 
sides a small armouiy for the sea service, an old Norman chapel, 
dedicated to St. John, in which the kings and queens who resided 
here performed their devotions : it is of an oblong form, circular at 
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CHAP, the east end, and supported by short round pillars, and in it the 
. ^' ^ ancient records of the kingdom are now kept. In 1082, William 
A.D. Rufus laid the foundations of a castle southward, and near to the 
1833 river, which was finished by his successor, Henry I : beneath it 
were two gates, one called Traitor's Gate, through which state pri- 
soners were conveyed to their cells, and the other bearing the name 
of the Bloody Gate. Henry III. added a strong gate and bulwark 
to the west entrance, repaired and whitened the square tower, which 
probably gave it the name it still retains, and extended the fortress 
by a mud wall, which was superseded by one of brick by Edward 
IV. who built within this enclosure the present Lion's Tower. 
Charles II. and the succeeding sovereigns down to George IV. 
made various additions and alterations within the area enclosed by 
Exterior t^® ancient fortifications ; and the exterior walls now include an 
Walls. area of twelve acres and five roods. The exterior circuit of the 
ditch, which entirely surrounds it, is 8156 feet; it is separated from 
the Thames by a broad quay, behind whiclj is a platform for mount- 
ing sixty-one pieces of cannon, which are brought out and fired on 
all occasions of public rejoicing. The interior, which forms a 
parish within itself, • subject to the visitation of the Bishop of 
London, contains several streets, and a variety of interesting 
buildings, which, before the recent fire, consisted of the Tower 
parochial church, or Royal Free Chapel of St. Peter ad Vinaila, 
the White tower, the ordnance oflfice, the record office, the jewel 
office, the horse armoury, the grand storehouse, the new or small 
armoury, houses belonging to the officers of the Tower, barracks 
for the garrison, and two suttling-houses commonly used by the 
Great Fire, officers of the garrison. The great fire, by which a large portion 
of this noble edifice was destroyed, took place on the 30th of 
October, 1841, and extended to the grand storehouse, the Table 
or Bower Tower, with two stores on each side of it, and the 
Butler's Tower, in the armoury, which was 345 feet long, were 
no less than 280,000 stand of arms, ready for use, besides a 
quantity of military trophies, many of them ancient and of great 
historical interest ; and during the conflagration, the regalia, used 
at coronations, which were kept in the Jewel Office, were hurriedly, 
but' safely, removed. The government of the Tower is entrusted 
to a Constable, generally a person of high rank, under whose 
command are a lieutenant and a deputy-lieutenant, the latter 
being called the governor, with several subordinate officers, besides 
forty wardens, w^ho bear the same rich antique uniform as was 
worn by the corps at its formation by Henry the Seventh. Tlie 
The Mint. Mint, originally situated within the limits of the Tower, and the 
business of which was afterwards for some time carried on at Soho, 
near Birmingham, now stands at the north-eastern corner of Tower- 
hill, on the site of the old victualling office ; it contains steam- 
engines, and all the numerous mechanical works for facilitating 
the operations of the coinage. 
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At VVickersley, near Rotherham, there are ten quarries of excel- chap. 
lent stone for grindstones, from which the Sheffield manufacturers x. 
are supplied, and in which a hundred men are constantly employed : ^ \,/ 
fossils of various kinds are frequently found in these quarries. 1834 

During the civil war in the reign of Charles I. the parliamentary „ , , 
forces, commanded by Sir John Meld rum, besieged Scarbro' castle, oastle. 
which held out under its brave governor. Sir Hugh Cholmley, for 
more than twelve months. At length, however, on the death of 
Meldrum, who fell in the assault, the command devolved upon Sir 
Matthew Boynton, to whom, after the exhaustion of its military 
stores, the fortress was surrendered in 1645, upon honourable 
terms. Colonel Boynton, who succeeded Sir Matthew in the com- 
mand of the castle, having declared for the king, it came again into 
the possession of the royalists ; but it was finally surrendered to 
the parliament in 1648, and soon afterwards dismantled. George 
Fox, founder of the Society of Friends, was confined in it in 1665. 
During the rebellion in 1745, the building was put into a state of 
temporary repair ; since which time batteries have been erected for 
the protection of the town and harbour ; and within the inclosure 
are barracks for the accommodation of 120 men. This once for- 
midable fortress comprised within the boundary walls an area of 
more than nineteen acres, and occupied the summit of an emi- 
nence 300 feet above the level of the sea, which surrounds it on all 
sides except the west, by which it is connected with the town ; on 
the north, east, and south is a vast range of perpendicular rocks. 
The entrance is through an arched gateway, on tlie summit of a 
narrow isthmus, flanked by bastions, and formerly defended by 
two drawbridges within the gates of a deep fosse. The principal 
parts remaining are the keep, a square tower, the walls of which 
are twelve feet thick, and some portions of the semicircular towers 
that defend the ramparts, now fdling rapidly to decay ; some slight 
remains of the chapel, also, are still discernible within the walls 
The castle and its precincts are extra-parochial. 

A few years ago, a valuable spring was discovered at Slaithwaite, Spa at 
near Huddersfield, strongly impregnated with sulphur, and also a^^*^*^^*"*® 
chalybeate spring, in their properties closely resembling the waters 
of Harrogate ; and a spa has been established by Mr. Richard 
Parley, who has erected baths with every requisite accommodation 
for the use of the waters, built several cottages for visitors, and laid 
out gardens and pleasure-grounds which are tastefully embellished. 
On an analysis of the waters by Mr. West, of Leeds, an imperial 
gallon of the sulphurous spa was found to contain, 07 grains of 
chloride of calcium, 0*4 of chloride of magnesia, 25 of chloride 
of sodium, and 20*4 of carbonate of soda ; the gases are sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, 075 of a cubic inch ; of carbonic acid, 125, and 
of carburetted hydrogen, 4 75 ; an inflammable gas arises from the 
surface of the water. The chalybeate spring was found to contain 
in an imperial gallon, 3 4 grains of sulphate, 40 of carbonate of 
lime, 2*4 of carbonate of magnesia, and 3-3 of oxide of iron 
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CHAP. Westminster Abbey is ascribed to Sebert, king of the East 
^ ^' . Saxons. Edward the Confessor rebuilt the church in 1065 ; and 
A.D. by Pope Nicholas II. it was appointed the place of inauguration 
1884 for the kings of England. On the general suppression of the 
religious houses, Henry VIII. converted the Benedictine abbey 
T*^i?' *^^*^^^ *® *^^8 church into a college of secular canons, under the 
s er ®^' government of a dean, and afterwards appointed a bishop, making 
it the head of a diocese, comprising the entire county of Middlesex, 
except Fulham, which was retained by the bishop of London ; but 
this establishment was, a few years afterwards, dissolved by 
Edward YI., who restored the college, which was again changed 
by Queen Maiy into an abbey. Elizatieth put an end to that 
institution in 1560, and founded the present establishment, which 
is a college J consisting of a dean and eleven secular canons, or pre- 
bendaries, who have the patronage of the six minor canonries and 
of twenty-four benefices, with one other, alternately: the net 
revenue amounts to £19,543. A school was attached to the col- 
legiate establishment by Elizabeth for forty scholars, called the 
Queen's, to be educated in the liberal sciences, preparatory to their 
removal to the university ; private scholars are also admitted, and 
some of the most illustrious characters in the kingdom have 
received their education here. To the establishment also belong 
choristers, singing men, an organist, and twelve almsmen. It 
is supposed that a school was annexed to the abbey so long ago as 
the time of Edward the Confessor. The present church was built 
Built by \yj Henry III. and his successors, and completed by the last abbot, 
^^^ * with the exception of the two towers at the western entrance, which 
are the work of Sir Christopher Wren, and the northern doorway, 
called •* The Beautiful Gate," which was erected at the expense of 
the unfortunate Bishop Atterbury. Its length is three hundred 
and sixty feet, the breadth of the nave seventy-two feet, and the 
length of the transept one hundred and ninety-five feet. Some 
late improvements have exposed this venerable structure to the 
view, by pulling down the houses on its northern side, and forming 
a square before it, neatly planted with low shrubs. On entering 
the western door, the whole body of the church, highly impressive 
from its loftiness, lightness, and symmetry, presents itself at one 
view, terminated at the further end by the fine painted window 
over the portico of Henry the Seventh's chapel. The nave is 
separated from the choir by a screen ; the choir, in the form of a 
semi-octagon, was formerly surrounded by eight chapels, but there 
is now only seven, that which was then the central chapel at pre- 
sent forming the porch of that of Henry VII. The roofs of the 
nave and transept are supported by two rows of arches, one above 
the other, resting on beautiful lofty clustered columns of Purbeck 
marble. Corresponding with the central range of pillars are demi- 
pillars in the side walls, which, as they rise, spring into semi- 
arches, and meet others opposite in acute angles ; by which means 
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the roof is thrown into a variety of segments of arches decorated chap. 
with ornamented carvings. The side aisles receive light from a x. 
middle range of windows, which, with the four large ones at the ^ ^.d. 
ends of the nave and transept, give light to the whole of the main )Bd4 
building. The great western window is splendidly painted, repre- 
senting figures of the patriarchs Moses and Aaron, the arms of^^reat 
Edward the Confessor, those of Westminster, and other ^Jevices.JJfJJ^™ 
The choir, one of the most beautiful in Europe, is terminated 
towards the east by the ancient high altar, beyond which, at a 
small distance, is seen the magnificent shrine of Edward the Con- 
fessor, rising from the centre of the chapel which liears his name. 
The pavement before the altar table is a splendid spesimen of 
ancient Mosaic work, and one side of the inclosure is formed by 
the venerable tombs and effigies of Aymer de Valence, Edward 
Crouchback, the monuments of king Sebert, Anne of Cleves, &c. 
The choir is inclosed on the northern and southern sides by hand- 
some stalls, the floor being paved with black and white marble, 
and the roof ornamented with white tiles, divided into compart- 
ments, which are bordered with gilt carved work. The ceremony 
of the coronation of the king's and queens of England is performed 
in this part of the abbey. The best executed monuments are the 
productions of Roubilliac, Rysbrach, Flaxman, Westmacott, and 
fiacon. In the southern extremity of the transept are monuments 
to the memory of many of the most eminent British poets, whence 
this spot has received its name of Poet's Comer; and here are, Poet's 
amongst others, the names and memorials of Chaucer, Spenser, Co™«f' 
Shakspeare^ Ben Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Butler, Thompson, 
Gay, Goldsmith, Addison, Johnson, &c. ; with the tombs of Han- 
del and Garrick. In the southern aisle the most remarkable 
monuments are those of Dr. Watts, W. Hargreave, Esq., and 
Captain James Cornwall. At the western end of the abbey are 
those of Sir Godfrey Eneller, Dr. Mead, Sir Charles Wager, the Earl 
of Chatham, &c. On the northern side of the entrance into the 
choir is a monument of Sir Isaac Newton, and near it that of Earl 
Stanhope. Near the great gates, and opposite the tomb of the 
Earl of Chatham, lie the remains, about twelve feet from each 
other, of the two great political rivals, Charles James Fox, and 
William Pitt, the monument of the latter of whom is over the 
western entrance. A monument to Lord Mansfield is erected 
under one of the lofty arches at the northern end of the transept. 
Around the choir are eight chapels, dedicated respectively to 
St. Benedict, St Nicholas, St. Paul, St. Erasmus, St. John the 
Baptist, St. John the Evangelist, St. Michael, and St. Andrew ; 
and in them is a variety of tombs erected to the memoiy of dis- 
tinguished persons : the three last-named chapels have been con- 
verted into a single one. Besides these are two others deserving 
particular description, namely, the chapel of Edward the Confessor, ^^^J^th* 
and Henry the Seventh s chapel. Edward the Confessors chapel chapeL 
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CHAP, stands immediately l)ehind the altar of the church, upon an elevated 
^ floor, leading to which there is a flight of steps. It is remarkable 
A. D. for containing the shrine of its patron saint, King Edward the 
1834 Confessor, and the tombs of several of the ancient English mon- 
archs, from which circumstance it has been denominated ** the 
Chapel of the Kings." The saints' shrine, erected pursuant to the 
orders of Henry III., by Peter Cavallini, stands in the centre, and 
was curiously ornamented with Mosaic work of coloured stones, 
with gilding and other embellishments, but only some fragments 
now remain. Of the regal monuments around that of Henry III., 
is distinguished by large panels of polished porphyry, inclosed with 
Mosaic wprk of scarlet and gold, and that monarch's effigy of brass 
gilt, the size of life. The remains of Edward I. are contained in 
a plain coffin of grey marble The tomb of Edward III. has his 
statue of brass gilt, and is surrounded by statues of his children, 
and others. There is a tomb erected to the memory of Richard II. 
and his queen, Anne of Bohemia, with their effigies. Editha, 
consort of the Confessor ; Eleanor, the affectionate wife of Edward I. ; 
and the heroic Pbilippa, consort of Edward III., have tombs with 
their effigies, the tombs of brass gilt, and the effigies of alabaster. 
The tomb of Henry V. is enclosed in a beautiful chantry chapel. 
Coronation ^^^*^ coronation chairs, and thes tone brought from Scone by 
Chairs. Edward I. ; the sword and shield of king Edward III. ; the saddle 
and helmet used by Heniy V. at the battle of Agincourt ; and 
various models of churches, by Sir Christopher Wren, are shown 
among the curiosities here. Along the frieze of the screen of the 
chapel are fourteen legendary sculptures, relating to the history of 
Edward the Confessor, which were executed in the reign of Henry 
III., and are well worthy the attention of the antiquary. 

Sowerby- Bridge, near Halifax, at the commencement of the 
present century, comprised only a few scattered houses called the 
Old Causeway, has since that period increased with surprising 
rapidity in extent and population. The town consists of a spacious 
street of well-built houses, about a mile in length, and of numerous 
detached and pleasant villas. 

A few years ago, an altar was found at Greetland, in the parish 
of Halifax, on the summit of a hill, inscribed, as dedicated by 
Titus Aurelius Aurelianus, to the god of the city of the Brigantes, 
and to the deities of the emperors. 

In the dale of Goadland near Whitby, within the ancient honour 
of Pickering Forest, the tenants were bound, by the tenure of their 
lands, to promote the breed of a large species of hawk that resorted 
to a cliff* called Killing Nab Scar, and to secure them for the king, 
these birds continue to haunt the same place, but it is remarkable 
that there is seldom more than one brood produced in a year. 

The district church of Golcar, near Huddersfield, dedicated to 
St. John, was erected in 1829, at an expense of £2865, granted by 
the parliamentary commissioners, with the exception of £500, 
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raised by subscription ; it is a handsome structure, in the latest chap. 
English style, with a tower surmounted by a spire, and contains ^- 
950 sittings, of which 430 are free. The living is a perpetual x.d. 
curacy, in the patronage of the vicar of Huddersfield, with a net 1884 
income of £150. 

In 1831, Mr. Witham, of Lartington, in the North-riding of 
York, laid the foundation-stone of a building at that place, which 
has been completed as a museum, and contains an extensive col- 
lection of geological and mineralogical specimens ; it is open to 
public inspection at all times, and visited annually by numerous ^^^IJ^^^^* 
amateurs and professors of that science, for the promotion of which 
he has published a treatise on the internal structure of vegetable 
fossils, the study of which he has successfully reduced to method. 
The building is sixty-three feet in length, and of proportional 
breadth and height, and is of handsome architecture, with a highly- 
oiTiamented ceiling ; the walls are hung in splendid mirrors, and 
adorned with a valuable and well-chosen collection of paintings, 
by the most esteemed masters of the Italian and Flemish schools, 
and with others of more modern date. A beautiful clock was pre- 
sented to Mr. Witham in 1838, by 2098 of the inhabitants of 
Barnard- Castle, in testimony of his attention to the interests of 
the town, and his exertions to promote infant education, and 
diffuse useful knowledge among the humble classes. 

The Free Grammar School at Stokesley, in the North-riding of 
York, was founded by John Preston, Esq., who, in 1814, bequeathed 
£2000 for its endowment ; the validity of the bequest was disputed 
by the next of kin, and the funds consequently accumulated to 
£4000. The school-house was rebuilt by the trustees, in 1833, 
and the school has been since conducted by a head master, who 
had a salary of £80, and an under master who has a salary of £50; 
it affords gratuitous instruction in the classics, and in writing and 
arithmetic, to about twenty-seven boys, and the building, which is 
in the early English style of architecture, is well adapted to its 
purpose. 

Laughton-en-le-Morthen, near Hotherham, during the wars be- 
tween the houses of York and Lancaster, suffered greatly from the 
Lancastrian party, in an attack made upon it by the Baron of 
Mowbray and his adherents, who greatly injured the town, and 
nearly destroyed the church. 

Lockwood Spa, near Huddersfield, was •erected in 1827, in aLockwood 
deeply sequestered spot, sheltered by a lofty and well-wooded ^P*- 
ridge on the east side of the river, is a handsome range of building, 
comprising warm, tepid, vapour, cold, and shower baths, with a 
large swimming bath, and every requisite arrangement for the 
internal and external use of the water, which issues from a spring, 
and is pumped into the baths by a steam engine. The water, 
which has a strong sulphureous smell and taste, contains a small 
proportion of carbonate of lime and sulphate of magnesia, with 
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35 parts of carburetted, and ] 7 of sulphuretted hydrogen, 7 of 
carbonic acid, and 41 of azotic gas. 

Stainley- South, near Ripley, was formerly the property of Sir 
Solomon Swale, who, having suffered severely for his loyalty during 
the parliamentary war, was presented with the first baronetcy con- 
ferred after the Restoration. Sir Solomon, in those unsettled 
times, having neglected to sue out a renewal of the lease by which 
he held some property under the crown, a chancery clerk, noticing 
the omission, obtained it for himself, and involved the baronet in a 
litigation which, in a few years, ended in his becoming a prisoner 
in the king's bench, where he died of a broken heart ; and Stain- 
ley HaU, Ihe ancient family seat, is now a ruin. 

On the 17th of December, 1829, the lofty cliff at Eettleness, 
near Whitby, the base of which was excavated with numerous 
caves and fissures, became dislocated, when the whole hamlet 
situated on its summit, glided down towards the sea ; the inhabit- 
ants were secured by retreating to a ship lying off the cost for a 
cargo of alum. 

The British Museum, a national repository, as well of antiquities 
and curiosities as of books and manuscripts, was established by act 
of parliament in 1753. Its originator was Sir Hans Sloane, who 
bequeathed jns museum to the nation, on condition that parliament 
should pay £20,000 to his executors, and provide a house for its 
reception. This was accomplished by means of £b5,000 raised by- 
lottery for the purpose ; and other collections being added, the 
whole were deposited in the noble mansion formerly belonging to 
the duke of Montague, in Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, which 
had been purchased for the purpose. To the Sloanean Museum 
parliament has added, at various times, the Oottonian library, 
given by Sir R. Cotton to the public ; and removed from Cotton 
House, Westminster; major Edward's library; tbeHarleian library; 
Dr. Bumey's rare and classical library, and the Lansdowne manu- 
scripts. Various literary men and others have also increased the 
treasures of the establishment by donations and legacies ; George 
the Second gave the whole of the important library of books and 
manuscripts which had been gradually collected by the kings of 
England, from Henry VII. to William III. ; George Hi. pre- 
sented a large and valuable assortment of pamphlets, published 
between the years 1 640 and 1 660 : and Garrick bequeathed to the 
museum his coUecti^p of old plays. Some of the principal pri- 
vate donations are, Dr. Birch's library, left by will, together with 
£52*2. 18s. per annum in the funds for ever; a select library of 
classical works, by Thomas Tyrwhitt, Esquire ; a similar bequest 
by Sir William Musgrave ; and a magnificent collection of books 
and prints by the late Rev. M. Cracherode. The most recent, 
and one of the most important donations, is that of the magnifi- 
cent library collected by George III., and presented by George IV., 
for the reception of which an extensive and elegant gallery was 
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lately built. Numerous other excellent libraries, and valuable chap. 
collections of pieces of ancient sculptures, curiosities, &c., have ^ X. 
been added, by gift or purchase, rendering the British Museum, at a.d. 
the present time, in books, manuscripts, sculptures, antiquities, and 18JJ* 
other curiosities of art and nature, one of the richest in Europe. 
The immense number, and splendid binding, of the works in the 
royal library, amounting to 60,000 volumes, many of them most 
costly and exquisite, are in harmony with the fitting-up of the 
apartment in which they are placed, and, with the books in the 
other apartments, form a collection of nearly 170,000 printed 
volumes, and 20,000 volumes of manuscripts. The expenditure of 
the entire establishment in 1841, was £33,700. 

Dewsbury-Moor, one mile from Dewsbury, in the West-riding of 
York, was formed into an ecclesiastical district in 1837. The ,„„^ 
church, dedicated to St. John, was erected at an expense of £5502, 
and was consecrated on the 4th September 1827; it is a neat 
structure, in the later English style, with a square embattled tower, 
crowned by pinnacles, and contains six hundred sittings, of which 
three hundred are free. The living is a perpetual curacy, in the 
patronage of the Vicar of Dewsbury, with a net income of £150, 
aud an excellent glebe-house. 

The Free Grammar School at Drax, near Selby, was erected in 
1669, by Charles Reed, Esq., and endowed by him with £2000 ; 
he also erected six alms-houses, to be kept in repair from the same 
fund, for three aged persons of each sex. The whole produce aris- 
ing from the endowment is now £924 per annum. This benefactor, 
when an infant, is said to have been discovered lying among reeds, 
and to have been, from that circumstance, named Reed ; having 
been brought up by the parish, he was put to the sea service at the 
age of sixteen, and, after fifty years' absence, returned opulent, 
and testified his gratitude to his preservers by the above benevo- 
lent acts. This story of his having been a foundling is, however, 
by most persons deemed fabulous, and is disproved by his will, in 
which he bequeaths legacies to several of his relations. 

In the time of the civil war, in the reign of Charles I., Halifax Halifax in 
was garrisoned by the parliamentarian troops, whose cause the^^*^^- 
inhabitants zealously maintained ; and in 1642, an obstinate 
engagement occurred between the contending forces on Halifax 
Bank, which, from the slaughter that ensued, has since been called 
the Bloody Field. Frequent skirmishes took place in the neigh- 
bourhood between the royalists who were besieging the towns 
of Bradford, Wakefield, and Leeds, and the inhabitants of Halifax, 
who often sent considerable numbers of troops to the assistance of 
those places. There are, near the town, remains of various intrench- 
ments thrown up at this period, and also on both sides of the road 
over Blackstone Edge. During the time of the commonwealth, the 
inhabitants sent a representative to parliament ; and in the rebel- 
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lion of 1745, they formed themselves into a loyal association, 
under Sir George Savile, and raised three companies of indepen- 
dent militia, clothed and accoutred at their own expense. Several 
remains of British and Danish antiquities have at various times 
heen found in the parish : on Mixenden Moor, near the town, 
about forty years ago, a labourer, while digging, struck his spade 
against a black polished stone, near which were discovered a beauti- 
ful celt in excellent preservation, four arrow-heads of black fiint, a 
light battle-axe of green pebble, and a hollow gouge of hard grey 
stone, evidently intended for scooping out vessels of wood. 

Within the chapelry of Hardraw, in the parish of Aysgarth, in 
the North-riding of York, is a tremendous waterfall, called Hardraw 
Scar, with immense masses of rock overhanging it on each side ; 
the water falls from a ledge one hundred feet in perpendicular 
height. During the severe frost in 1740, this cascade was entirely 
congealed into a stupendous cone of ice. 

Hornsea, in Holdemess, in the East-riding of York, which was 
formerly more than six miles from the coast of the North Sea, is 
now not more than half a mile distant from it ; and the village of 
Hornsea Beck was, not many years since, totally destroyed by the 
encroachments of the sea, which is still progressively advancing. 

The mansion in Studley Park, near Ripon, is an elegant and 
spacious structure, in the Grecian style, consisting of a centre and 
two wings, having in the former a stately portico of four lofty 
Corinthian columns supporting an enriched tablature and cornice, 
surmounted by a triangular pediment ; it contains many haiKlsome 
apartments, and a vduable collection of paintings by the most 
eminent masters. The park comprises six hundred and fifty acres, 
partly in the township of Markington with Wallerthwaite, and 
is richly wooded, and well stocked with deer; the surface is 
beautifully undulated, and the grounds are watered by the Skell 
rivulet, which forms some picturesque cascades. 

In the southern portion of the park, in a deep vale, through 
r. . .which the Skell pursues its course, are the venerable remains of 
Fountains Fountains abbey, established for brethren of the Cistercian order 
Abbey. by thirteen Benedictine monks of the abbey of St Mary, near 
York, who leaving their houses for the purpose of observing a more 
strict course of discipline, in 11S2, obtained fiwm Thurstan, arch- 
bishop of York, a grant of land in this place. The abbey was dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin, and flourished till the Dissolution, 
when its revenue was returned at £1173 Os. 7d. ; the site and 
demesne were granted in the thirty-second of Henry VIII. to Sir 
Richard Gresham, and in 1767, were purchased by Wro. Aislabie, 
Esquire, for £18,000. The remains of this once magnificent 
structure are beautifully situated, and occupy an area of nearly two 
acres, within the township of Markington with Wallerthwaite ; they 
are partly Norman, and partly in the early English style, and 
consist chiefly of the church with its lofty tower, part of the cloisr 
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ters, the chapter-house, refectory, dormitory, and other portions of CHAP, 
the conventual buildings, together forming one of the most exten- . ^- ^ 
sive and interesting specimens of monastic remains in the country. a.d. 
Near the ruins is Fountains HaU, a large mansion in the Eliza- ^^^ 
bethan style, formerly the seat of the Messenger family, proprietors 
of the abbey lands. 

About a mile and a half from Pockthorpe, near Driffield, in the 
East-riding of York, is a place called Dane's Grave, where nearly 
two hundred tumuli are in various states of preservation ; many 
of them have been opened at different times, and in 1841, the 
Rev. Geotge Wright, the present vicar, opened one in which he 
found a skeleton in a very decomposed state. They are supposed 
to cover the bodies of the slain in a battle, perhaps with the troops 
of Harold ; or the spot may have been the place of sepulture of a 
colony of Danes, residing at Danes' Dale, which is about a mile 
distant. 

The Chapel, at Murton, in the North-riding of York, which is 
ancient, was built by some individual connected with the place, 
and lands in the parish are charged by the founder with its repairs, 
and a small payment to a clergyman to perform the duty ; but the 
lands are so ill defined as to have led to repeated disputes and 
litigation, and there appears at present no remedy except carrying 
the case into a court of law. The duty was performed by the 
incumbent of Osbaldwick, until 1834, when a violent storm 
damaged the roof of the edifice, and rendered it unfit for public 
service, and the person then in possession of the lands supposed 
to be chargeable with its repairs resisting the claim, it has since 
remained in a state of delapidation. 

Beverley Minster was once the head of a peculiar and exempt Beveiley 
church, which expired at the dissolution of monasteries. The Minster, 
minster, formerly the church belonging to the monastery of 
8t. John, is now the parochial church of the united parishes of 
St. John and St. Marti q ; the living is a perpetual curacy, of which 
the net income (with the parsonage house) is about £195. ; patrons, 
trustees of the late Rev. Charles Simeon, of Cambridge, by pur- 
chase from the corporation under the Municipal Act; impro- 
priators of St. John's, representatives of the late Sir M. Warton ; 
the impropriation of St. Martin's belongs to the crown. Two 
assistant curates are appointed, who perform divine service in the 
minster twice every day ; each has a stipend of about £132., paid 
out of the minster estates and funds, appropriated by act of parlia- 
ment to that purpose. The minster was almost entirely rebuilt 
in 1060, by Kinsius, Archbishop of York. In 1664, some work-^^j^ytj^ 
men whilst opening a grave in the chancel, discovered a sheet of 1060, by 
lead, enveloping some relics, with an inscription in Latin, pur-^^^^^^ 
porting that the ancient church having been destroyed by fire, in 
1 1 88, search was made for the relics of St. John of Beverley, which, 
having been found, were again deposited near the altar. It is not 
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CHAP, known at what precise period the present church was buiJt, though 
- '. _' probably in the early part of the reign of Henry III. : it is a vener- 
A.D. able and spacious cruciform structure, in the early, decorated, and 
^^^ later styles of English architecture, with two lofty towers at the 
west end ; and though combining these several styles, it exhibits in 
each of them such purity of composition, and correctness of detail, 
as to raise it to an architectural equality with the finest of the 
cathedral churches, to which it is inferior only in magnitude. 
The West '^^^ ^^^^ front is the most beautiful and perfect specimen we have 
front. of the later English style ; the whole front is pannelled, and the 
buttresses, which have a very bold projection, are ornamented with 
various tiers of niche- work, of excellent composition, and most 
delicate execution ; the nave and transepts are of the early 
English, of which the fronts of the north and south transepts are 
pure specimens. The choir is partly in the decorated style, with 
an exquisitely beautiful altar-screen and rood loft, which, though 
unequalled in elegance of design and richness of detail, were long 
concealed by a screen of inferior composition, put up within the 
last century : the east window is embellished with stained glass, 
which has been collected from the other windows, and skilfully 
arranged : near the altar is the Fryddstool, formed of one entire 
stone, with a Latin inscription, offering an asylum to all criminals 
who should flee to this sanctuary ; and on an ancient tablet are 
the portraits of St. John of Beverley and king Athelstan, with a 
legend recording the monarch's grant of freedom to the town. In 
the choir is a superb and finely executed monument, the celebrated 
Percy shrine, erected in the reign of Edward III., to the memory 
of one of the Percy family; and in the north transept is a fine 
altar-tomb, both in the decorated style. Behind the minster is the 
ancient manor-house belonging to Beverley park. 

Goole, a sea- port, in the West- riding of York, which is situated 
on the river Ouse near its confluence with the Dutch river, which 
communicates with the Don, has within the last twenty- five years 
risen from an inconsiderable hamlet into a town of commercial 
importance. The town and port owe their origin to the construc- 
tion of the Knottingley and Goole canal, for which the Aire and 
Calder Navigation Company obtained an act of parliament in 1820. 
This canal, which communicates with the river Aire at Ferry- 
bridge, and thereby completes the most important line of inland 
navigation in the kingdom, was opened to the public on the 20th 
Goole in ^^ J^ly, 1826; and in the year following the town was, by com- 
1826. mission from the court of exchequer, constituted a port for foreign 
trade. On the 6th of April, 1828, a brig laden with merchandise 
cleared out of the dock for Hamburg, in the presence of a vast con- 
course of people, assembled from various parts of the country to 
celebrate the event ; and on the same day, a market for corn and 
provisions of all kinds, to be continued weekly, was first opened in 
a commodious market-place erected for the purpose. In the course 
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of this jear, the company obtained another act for further improve- 
ment in the navigation, and for the construction of additional 
docks for the accommodation of large steam-ships then recently 
introduced; these works were completed* in 1838. The harbour 
consists of an entrance basin 250 feet long, and 200 feet wide, 
communicating with the Ouse, here 500 feet wide, by two locks, of 
which one will admit vessels of more than 300 tons' burthen ; and, 
by gates, with a ship-dock 600 feet long and 200 wide, having an 
average depth of eighteen feet, and with a dock for barges 900 feet 
in length and 150 in width, having a mean depth of eight feet. 
These docks communicate with each other by means of gates and ^^ 4o«ks. 
swivel bridges ; and the large dock has communication also with 
the Goole and Knottingley canal, over which is a handsome stone 
bridge of one arch. The new works consist of a spacious wet-dock, 
and a large dry-dock, the former communicating with the ship- 
dock, which has been lengthened for the purpose, and opening 
into the Ouse, by a lock 210 feet long and 68 wide ; and towards 
the river a stone frontage has been erected, connecting the entrance 
into the lock with the entrance harbour. The quays are commo- 
dious, aud there are extensive ranges of warehouses for bonding 
merchandise of every description, one of which is approved as a 
warehouse of special security ; yards for timber, iron, slate, and 
other articles ; and a timber pond, capacious enough for floating 
3000 loads. A patent-slip for repairing vessels was erected in 
1830, and every requisite accommodation has been provided for 
facilitating the general business of the port. Between the docks 
and the entrance harbour are the custom-house and excise-office, 
forming a handsome structure, of which part is also appropriated 
as merchants' counting-houses, and oflBces for the Aire and Calder 
Company ; and between the entrance harbour and the river Ouse 
extensive coal-sheds have been erected for the supply of steamers 
frequenting the port. In the construction of the various works 
and buildings connected with the navigation, the company have 
expended more than d61, 000,000 at this place, and on their line of 
navigation to Leeds and Wakefield, since the year 1820. The^ , - 
trade of the port consists chiefly in the exportation of coal, lime.Qoole. 
and the woollen and cotton manufactures of Barnsley, Wakefield, 
Leeds, and Manchester, and the iron and cutlery wares of Bir^ 
mingham and Sheffield, and in the importation of com, timber, 
wool, and other goods. 

The Cathedral of Ripon is a large cruciform building, with twoRipon Ca- 
equare towers at the western end, each 110 feet high, embattled *^®**^' 
and surmounted with pinnacles ; and, in the centre, is another 
square tower standing upon four pillars with arches, and orna- 
mented with a cupola on its north western angle. On each of 
these towers was formerly a spire, and those on the towers at the 
western end wei'e 1 20 feet in height, and that of the central tower 
still higher ; but the latter having been blown down in 1660, causing 
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considerable damage to the roof, the others were removed. On the 

south side of the choir is the chapterhouse, over which is the library, 

^ J," containing a good collection of ancient works, and portraits of many 
1835 of the kings and queens of England. Under the nave of the cathe- 
8 1 Wilfrid's dral is a chapel, in which is a place called St Wilfrid s Needle, said 
Needle. \^j tradition to have been used for the trial of female chastity. The 
bishop 8 throne and the stalls are ornamented with carved work, and 
the east window, which is 51 feet by 25, and in which are the arms 
of James I., those of England and France, of the ecclesiastical 
society, and of the town, are very magnificent, the painted glass 
having been lately renovated ; there are also many beautiful and 
curious monuments in the cathedral. The episcopal palace, erected 
at Bramley Grange, near the city, is a handsome structure, situ- 
ated in a demesne of about 110 acres. 

York Cathedral, originally founded by Edwin, after having been 
frequently demolished and restored, was destroyed by an accidental 
fire in 1137. It remained in a desolate state for some time, till 
Archbishop Roger, in 1171, rebuilt the choir, and in the reign of 
Henry III., Walter de Gray built the south transept. In the be- 
ginning of the reign of Edward I., John de Eomaine, treasurer of 
the church, built the north transept and a central tower ; and in 
1291, his son of the same name, who was made archbishop, laid 
the foundation of the nave, which was, forty years afterwards, 
completed by Archbishop William de Melton, who also built the 
west front and the two western towers. Archbishop Thoresby, in 
1361, rebuilt the choir in a style better adapted to the character of 
the nave, to which it was before greatly inferior; and, in 1370, the 
central tower was taken down, and in the course of eight years 
completely rebuilt. The whole edifice at present displays a regular 
series of the richest and purest specimens of the various styles 
of English architecture, with some remains of the Norman, of 
which the only portion now entire is the crypt, under the eastern 
part of the church. The distant view of this extensive and magni- 
ficent pile, towering above the churches and other buildings of the 
city, and equally unrivalled in the magnitude of its dimensions 
and the richness of its embellishment is strikingly impressive. 
The cathedral is a cruciform structure, with the addition of two 
lateral projections between the central tower and the east end, 
which are called the light transepts, and is 524^- feet in length 
from east to west, and 222 feet in breadth along the principal 
transepts. 

The west front, which is divided into three compartments by 
richly pannelled buttresses of four stages, terminating with boldly 
crocketed finials, is almost covered with a profusion of the most 
varied sculptures, comprising numerous canopied niches, in which 
are statues. The central compartment contains the principal en- 
trance, a beautiful pointed and richly moulded arch, supported on 
a series of slender clustered columns, surmounted by a straight 
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aDgular canopy with crocketed pinnacles, and ornamented with chap. 

canopied niches, in which are statues of the archbishops Melton, ^ ^ — " 

Percy, and Vavasour. The chief arch is divided by a slender clus- a. d. 
tered pillar in the centre into two smaller cinquefoiled arches, form- 
ing a double doorway, and having the spandril decorated with a 
circular window of elegant tracery. On each side of the principal 
entrance are two series oftrefoiled arches, with feathered canopies, 
terminating in crocketed finials ; and above it is the beautiful west 
window of eight lights, enriched with elegant tracery, and sur- 
mounted by an acutely angular canopy and parapet, behind which 
is Been the gable of the roof of the nave. The entrances to the 
aisles are through plainer arches, above which are elegant windows 
of three lights, and with tracery surmounted by canopies similar 
to that over the west window. The western towers, which are uni- 
form and of graceful elevation, are strengthened with double but- 
tresses at the angles, highly enriched with canopies and pinnacles 
at the offsets* and which, after diminishing in four successive 
stages, die away under the cornice which is carried round the 
upper part of the towers. The north and the south sides of the 
cathedral have buttresses terminating in pinnacles, and a delicately 
pierced parapet is continued round the walls of the nave ; the tran- 
septs, which are in the early English style, are nearly similar in 
design, though differing in the minuter details. The central Central 
tower, which rises to the height of 213 feet, is a massive square *<>^er. 
structure, relieved on each of its faces by two large windows of 
three lights, separated and bounded at each side by enriched but- 
tresses, terminating in crocketed finials ; the crown of the arch of 
the windows is surmounted by a canopy, and the summit of the 
tower is wreathed with a pierced and embattled parapet. The east 
front, which is one of the finest compositions extant, is divided 
into three compartments by four octangular buttresses, terminating 
in crocketed pinnacles, and profusely ornamented with canopied 
niches, in which are a figure oT an archbishop seated, holding in 
his left hand the model of a church, and having the right hand 
raised ; a statue of Vavasour in tolerable preservation, and one 
much mutilated, said to be that of Lord Percy. The magnificent 
window of nine lights, filled with intricate tracery, occupies the 
whole of the central compartment, and is surmounted by an en- 
riched ogee canopy, above which is some highly elaborate and beau- 
tiful tabernacle-work, in the centre a square turret, with a crocketed 
finial. 

On entering the cathedral from the west end, the vastness of its vast 
its dimensions, the justness of its proportions, and the simplicity ^^'^®^^^®'** 
and beauty of the arrangement, produce an intense impressicm of 
grandeur and magnificence. The nave is separated from the aisles 
by long ranges of finely clustered columns, of which the central 
shafts rise to the roof, which is plainly groined, and the others 
support a series of gracefully pointed arches, in the decorated style. 
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CHAP, obastely and appropriately eDriched. The triforium consists of 
— V _^ openings of five lofty narrow trefoiled arches, with acute angular 
A- '^- canopies. The clerestory is a noble range of windows, divided by 
slender mullions into five lights, having in the crown of the arch a 
circular light with geometrical tracery of beautiful design : the 
aisles are lighted by an elegant range of windows of three lights, 
with quatrefbiled circles and tracery ; and the walls below them 
are decorated with panels and tracery, and with canopied niches 
having crocketed pinnacles. At the eastern extremity of the nave 
is the Lantern Tower, supported on four lofty clustered columns 
and finely pointed arches, the windows of which diffuse a pleasing 
light over the transepts and eastern portion of the nave, which 
when viewed from this point, derives increased effect from the great 
o?the ^^ west window, which is filled with flowing tracery of the most deli- 
interior, cate and beautiful character. The transepts, in the early English 
style, are dissimilar only in the minuter details and the arrange- 
ment of the ends. The central part is separated from the aisles 
by clustered columns and sharply pointed arches ; the triforium 
consists of four arches separated by small pillars resembling the 
Norman, and included in a large circular arch, having in the span- 
dril a cinquefoiled, and on each side of it a quatrefoiled circle ; the 
clerestory consists of ranges of five sharp pointed arches, of which 
the three central only admit light ; the roof, which is of wood, is 
groined like that of the nave. The aisles of the transepts are 
lighted with double lancet-shaped windows, beneath which is a 
series of blank trefoiled arches. The choir is separated from 
the nave by a splendid stone screen sustaining the organ, and 
divided into fifteen compartments containing a series of richly 
canopied niches, in which are placed, on elegant pedestals, the 
statues of the kings of England, from William the Conqueror to 
Henry YL ; nearly in the centre is the doorway leading into the 
choir, an obtuse arch supported on slender clustered columns, with 
an ogee canopy, terminated with a crocketed finial. Above the 
niches in which are the statues of the kings are narrow shrines, 
richly canopied, and containing smaller statues, and above them 
a series of angels ; the whole surmounted with bands of delicate 
tracery, and adorned with the most elaborate sculpture. 
The choir. ^^® choir, of which the roof is loftier and more intricately 
groined than that of the nave, is a beautiful specimen of the later 
style of English architecture. The piers and arches are similar 
to those of the nave, and the intervals between the arches are 
embellished with shields of armorial bearings : the openings in 
the triforium consist of a series of five cinquefoiled arches with 
canopies and crocketed finials, divided in the centre by horizontal 
transoms ; and the clerestory is a beautiful range of windows of 
five lights, with cinquefoiled heads, having the crown of the arch 
enriched with elegant tracery. The walls of the aisles of the choir 
are pannelled and enriched with tracery, corresponding with the 
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character of the windows, which, as well as the groining of the roof, chap. 
is similar to those of the nave. The magnificent east window, of x. 
nine lights, occupies almost the whole of the east end, and is em- W^ ^ 
bellislied with nearly two hundred subjects from sacred history, 1885 
painted in glass; the upper section of the window is occupied with Noble East 
intricate tracery, elaborately wrought into a series of canopies, run-^"^d<^^' 
ning up to the crown of the arch, and containing projecting busts, 
and the outer border is enriched with small tabernacles, containing 
half-length figures. The window is divided, nearly in the centre, 
by an embattled transom, in which a light gallery is wrought, 
affording an unobstructed view of the whole cathedral. Behind 
the altar, to which is an ascent of fifteen steps, and separating it 
from the Lady chapel, is a beautiful stone screen, divided into 
compartments by slender panelled buttresses terminating with 
crocketed pinnacles; each compartment contains, in the lower 
division, a triple shrine of niches, and in the upper, an open arch, 
separated by slender mullions into three divisions, surmounted by 
a square head, of which the spandrils are pierced in quatrefoil 
circles ; above these is a delicate opened embattled parapet. The 
intervals of this exquisitely wrought screen have been filled with 
plate-glass, affording a view of the eastern portion of the choir and 
of the magnificent east window. On each side of the choir, and 
on each side of the entrance under the organ, are the prebend al 
stalls, of oak richly carved, and surmounted with canopies of taber- 
nacle work : at the east end are the bishop's throne and pulpit, 
opposite to each other, both elaborately ornamented ; and in the 
centre is the desk for the vicars choral, inclosed with tabernacle- 
work, on the north side of which is an eagle of brass on a pedestal. 
The pavement of the choir and nave has been beautifully relaid in 
mosaic. The Lady chapel is similar to the choir, and contains Lady 
some beautiful monuments. Beneath the altar is an ancient crypt, chapel, 
of Norman architecture, with low massive circular columns with 
varied capitals, supporting a plain groined roof. On the south 
side of the choir are three chapels, or rather vestries, in which are 
several ancient chests. In the Inner vestry is a large press, con- 
taining many of the ancient records of the church, and a large 
horn of ivory, presented by Ulphus, Prince of West Deira, with all 
his revenues, to the cathedral, and which, after having been lost 
and stripped of its gold ornaments, was restored to the church by 
Lord Fairfax. Here is also preserved a large and elegant bowl, 
edged with silver doubly gilt, and standing upon three silver feet, 
originally presented by archbishop Scroope, in 1398, to the com- 
pany of cordwainers of York. Among the other curiosities are 
a state canopy of gold tissue, given by the citizens in honour of 
James I., on his first visit to York ; a superb pastoral staff of silver, 
with the figure of the Virgin and the Infant placed under the 
crook, given by Catherine of Portugal, queen dowager of England, 
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to her confessor, on his being appointed to the archbishopric by 
James IL, in the year 1689, and said to have been wrested from 
him by the Earl of Damley, when he went in procession to the 
minster, and deposited it in the care of the dean and chapter, in 
whose possession it has remained ever since; and an antique 
cliair, thought to be coeval with the cathedral, in which several of 
the kings of England have been crowned, and which is placed 
within the rails of the altar when the archbishop officiates. 

The monument of archbishop Walter de Grey, the tomb of 
archbishop Godfrey, the monument of archbishop Henry Bowett^ 
and of archbishop Thomas Savage are highly worthy of notice : 
there are also several large stone coffins, some recumbent figures 
of knights, and numerous tombs of other archbishops, of which 
that of archbishop Roger is the most ancient. In the north aisle 
of the choir is a recumbent statue in alabaster, commonly, but 
erroneously, said to be that of Prince William de Hatfield, second 
son of Edward III., under a rich and beautiful canopy; in the 
north transept is the tomb of John Haxby, treasurer of the church, 
on which, according to ancient usage, payments of money for the 
church estate are still occasionally made. There are numerous 
other monuments and tombs in various parts of the church; 
among which are those of Sir William Ingram, knight, commissary 
of the prerogative court; Charles Howard, Earl of Carlisle; 
Frances Cecil, Countess of Cumberland; a statue of William 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, son of the minister of Charles I. ; 
and a monument to William Burgh, LL,D., on which is an em- 
blematical figure of Faith, finely sculptured by Westmacott. From 
the north transept a passage leads to the Chapter- house, a highly 
enriched octagonal structure in the decorated English style, with a 
lofty and elaborately groined roof of wood, without a central pier, 
profusely ornamented with sculpture in various devices. Seven 
sides of the octagon are occupied by large windows of elegant 
tracery, embellished with shields of armorial-bearings painted on 
glass ; below the windows are forty-four stalls of rich tabernacle- 
work of Petworth marble. The eighth side is solid, and has 
tracery corresponding with the windows ; and the arch forming the 
door-way is divided into two trefoiled arches by a clustered column 
in the centre, above which is a statue of the Virgin with the Infant 
in her arms, enshrined in a canopied niche. The vestibule is also 
of beautiful design. The building now used for the Library, once 
a chapel belonging to the archiepiscopal palace, is situated a short 
distance to the north-west of the cathedral, and having undergone 
complete repair, exhibits a good specimen of early Anglo-Norman 
architecture ; it contains a valuable collection of works on theology 
and general literature. The recent removal of ancient buildings to 
the borth of the cathedral has disclosed a series of very beautiful 
Norman arches, which formed part of the palace, and which, 
though greatly mutilated, are peculiarly fine in their details. 
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Great excitement prevailed in Shefl&eld on Sunday evening, the cha^p. 
24th January, and subsequently riotous acts were committed, ^J^- . 
chiefly by a number of disorderly youths, for the suppression of >. d. 
which it vras thought needful to call out the military. All arose ^^^ 
out of a drunken brawl between a man and his wife. They were Riot at 
employed to take care of the Medical School, in Eyre-street, and Sheffield, 
always appearing to conduct themselves well during the presence 
of the lecturers, they were permitted to reside altogether on the 
premises. It seems, however, that after the lecturers had left the 
establishment, both the man and his wife frequently got intoxicated, 
and created disturbances in the night. It is very much to be re- 
gretted that these facts were not communicated to the gentlemen 
connected with that establishment, as they were utterly ignorant 
of the man's conducting himself " in the way he appears to have 
done. 

On Saturday night he had received some wages. On Sunday 
forenoon he and his wife were both intoxicated; and, as usual 
under such circumstances, began to quarrel. In this drunken 
brawl they were joined by an Irishman, whom they had improperly 
admitted into the house. The two men thrust the woman out of 
doors, who, in a state of drunken fury, alarmed the neighbours and 
passers by with the cry of murder ; telling people, at the same 
time, that the two men were intent on murdering her. A police 
force was fetched, and the men carried ofif to prison. This pro- 
duced a strong and rapidly spreading sensation ; and a thousand 
ridiculous and idle tales about burking, and so forth, were soon 
afloat. In the meanwhile, a crowd collected about the premises, 
the door of which was forcibly opened, and many persons entered, 
bringing away with them, of course, marvellous accounts calculated 
to inflame the public mind still more. The crowd augmenting, a 
considerable police force was kept on the spot, and acts of violence 
were prevented that evening, the people having gradually dispersed 
themselves. During the night all was quiet. At eight o'clock 
next morning the premises were in possession of the mob, who 
were then occupied in breaking the frames of the windows, and in 
ejecting into the street, chairs, forms, stools, tables, papers, books, Dggtruc^ 
in short, every moveable article, of which a fire was made in the tion of 
street. The persons within the house acted their part with as Property, 
much coolness as if they had been engaged in some lawful employ- 
ment ; whilst those without seemed to enjoy the scene, as if some 
glorious deed had been performing. The building was soon com- 
pletely gutted, the very stair-case and floors being torn up and 
committed to the flames. At half-past nine the constables and 
others endeavoured to stay the work of destruction, but they might 
as well have attempted to still the raging waves. Bland, whilst 
engaged in this duty, received a blow, which severely injured him, 
and levelled him vrith the ground. The bouse was now nearly 
gutted, and the fire in the street, being continually increased with 
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fresh fuel from the floors, doors, ceilings, stairs, and every thing 
that would bum, now raged with terrific furj. About ten o clock, 
the aspect of affairs assumed so truly alarming an appearance, that 
it was deemed desirable to dispatch messengers in post-chaises, 
with directions to proceed at full speed for the assistance of any of 
the neighbouring magistrates. At twenty minutes past ten, Mr. 
Rayner arrived in front of the Town Hall, at the head of a detach- 
ment of the 6th Inniskillen dragoons, commanded by a serJeant. 
He then dismounted, and Mr. A. Smith took his place, and led the 
detachment into Eyre-street The crowd fled on their approach, 
and the depredators ceased their mischievous employment and 
MUitaiy took to their heels. The dragoons being reinforced with another 
called out detachment, about eleven o'clock they were divided into parties and 
paraded the principal streets near the Medical school, and by half- 
past twelve o'clock the people had nearly all dispersed ; there was 
altogether such an appearance of quietness about the spot that it 
was thought unnecessary to detain the military any longer ; thej 
weie« therefore, released from further duty, and returned to the 
barracks. About half-past one another attack was made on the ill- 
fated premises ; the fire was re-kindled in the street, and the horrid 
work of destruction was again in operation in all its original fury. 
The military were again called out, although scarcely settled in the 
barracks ; the Rev. G. Chandler, at the head of one troop, and W. 
J. Bagshawe, Esq., bringing up another, galloped down Eyre- 
street. They succeeded in capturing one of the rioters. 

At Wakefield, on the bridge over the Calder, are the remains of 
a chapel supposed to have been erected by Edward III., and en- 
dowed by that monarch with £10 per annum for two chaplains, 
and rebuilt by Edward IV. in memory of his father, the duke of 
York, and his followers, who fell in the battle of Wakefield. It is 
a beautiful structure in the decorated English style, about ten yards 
in length and eight in width ; the west front is extremely rich in 
ornamental detail, and divided into compartments by buttresses, 
with canopied niches, and adorned with delicate tracery and every 
embellishment for which that graceful style is distinguished. 

Bj a return made to the house of commons it appears that in 
the year ending 5th January, 1836, the number of vessels that 
entered inwards in the port of Hull was 1520, and the tonnage of 
the same 228,844 ; of these ships eight hundred and ninety-four 
belonged to the United Kingdom, sixteen to Russia, thirty-one to 
Sweden, forty-five to Norway, two hundred and seven to Denmark, 
sixty-four to Phissia, one hundred and fifty-six to Germany, 
seventy-two to Holland, twenty-one to Belgium, four to France, one 
to Spain, six to the Italian States, and three to the United States 
of America. 
Leeds Cor- In the year 1834, a royal commission was issued, for the pur- 
poration. pose of obtaining information respecting the condition of the 
municipal corporations in this kingdom ; and commissioners were 
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appointed to make enquiry and report thereon. Before the com- cHAP. 
missioner who visited this borough, commenced his enquiry, James x. 
Nicholson Esquire, then town clerk, attended, and read a resolu- ' j^Id^ 
tion passed at a court of the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses, 1885 
protesting against the legality of the commission, and the power 
of the commissioner to compel the attendance of any member 
or officer of the corporation before them; but stating, that as 
the commission had been issued under the king s authority, the 
corporation of Leeds were disposed to pay all proper respect to it ; 
and in consequence thereof had directed him to attend and answer 
the questions put to him on the queries transmitted to the mayor 
and hipiself, provided such questions were put by the commis- 
sioner only. The following extracts relating to this borough are 
taken from the report of the commissioners. 

" The close constitution of the corporation is obvious ; all vacan- 
cies in each branch of it being filled by the select body, gives to 
that body absolute and uncontrolled self election." 

" The great respectability of the present members of the copora- 
tion and their impartial conduct as justices, were universally 
acknowledged ; but the restricted system and want of a more popu- 
lar method of election were loudly complained of, and it was said 
that it would be satisfactory to a great majority of the town, that 
there should be such more open course as the legislature in its 
wisdom should think best." 

When the commissioners had completed their report, it was 
printed and published ; after considerable delay and opposition, 
the municipal corporation act having passed both houses of parlia- 
ment, received the royal assent on the 9th of September, 1835. 

In pursuance of the 39th section of this act, Thomas Clarkson and 
Charles William Heighten, Esquires, barristers-at-law, having been 
duly appointed to revise the lists of burgesses, divided the borough 
into wards, and also assigned the number of councillors to be 
elected therein respectively. The document by which the borough Boroogli 
is so divided into wards, under the respective hands of the revising divided 
barristers, is dated the 6th of November, 1835, which are in "^to wards, 
the following order of priority : Leeds Toumship — ^Mill-Hill ward ; 
West ward ; North-west ward ; North ward ; North-east ward ; 
East ward, including the hamlets of Osmond thorpe, Skelton, and 
Thornes ; Kirkgate ward ; and the South ward. Out Townships — 
Hunslet ward, including the township of Hunslet ; Holbeck ward, 
including the townships of Holbeck and Wortley ; Bramley ward,, 
including the townships of Bramley, Armley , Famley, and Beeston ; 
Headingley ward, including the townships of Headingley-cum- 
Burley, Chapel-Allerton, and Potternewton. 

The last mayor elected by virtue of the charter of incorporation, l^ast Mayor 
was G-riffith Wright, Esquire, who continued in office in Pursuance ^^|'^^^ 
of the act of parliament recently passed, until the 1st of January, 
1836, on which day at a meeting of the '• council," Thomas Benyon, 
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CHAP. Esquire, was elected mayor, but declined to accept the office, pre* 
^ ^ ferring to pay the 6ne of £100 imposed in that behalf; William 



A. D. Williams Brown, Esquire, was next chosen, but he followed Mr. 
1835 Benyon's example ; and lastly, the choice of the council fell on 
George Goodman, Esquire, who by making and subscribing the 
declarations in that behalf required, became the first mayor of the 
borough of Leeds under the municipal corporation act. 
Two On the evening of Sunday last, February 8th, a storm of thunder 

chnrche8 and lightning, accompanied by hail and wind, prevailed generally 
uStoing. throughout Yorkshire. Among the hills in the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield, two churches were struck bv the electric fluid on 
opposite sides of the same valley. The spire of Linthwaite church 
was struck in such a manner, that, without any of the stones being 
shattered, the spire was bent out of the perpendicular, and inclined 
towards the church, so that it was thought there would be a neces- 
sity for taking it down. It is remarkable that danger had previously 
been apprehended from the metallic weathercock on the top of the 
spire, as likely to attract the electric fluid, and that a few days 
before preparations had been made for taking it down, but had not 
been completed. On the opposite side of the valley, Golcar church 
was struck, so as to produce a most extraordinary effect. The spire 
also was surmounted by a metallic vane, the rod of which was in- 
serted through the middle of the five uppermost courses of stone. 
The electric fluid struck the metal, went down the iron rod, leaving 
the upper courses of stone uninjured, and fairly blew out the two 
courses of stone below the rod. So clean were the stones blown 
out, that the superior courses about five feet in height, with the 
vane standing in them, dropped down upon the lower part of the 
steeple, and are still standing there in the perpendicular position, 
only leaning over a little towards the church ! The stones dis- 
placed were of great size and weight, and they were flung to a 
considerable distance. One of them fell with such force as to break 
down several yards of the church yard wall ; another fell on the 
roof, broke through into the body of the church, and fell close to 
the clerk's desk. Neither of these spires had a conductor. 

At Owthome, in Holderness, in the East-riding of York, a sub- 
marine forest, of a distant and unknown era, was recently discovered. 
It lies on the sea-coast, below Owthome, and extends along the 
shore for some hundred yards, a considerable way below low- water- 
mark, into the sea. 
Forks first Notwithstanding the popular belief that forks were first intro- 
iMedin ^^^UQQ^ at the English dinner table in the 17th century, a suppo- 
centary. sition which may be said to rest on no better authority than Mr. 
Thomas Coryat's ** crudities," it is certain they were in use at the 
royal table towards the close of the 1 3th century. Among the 
valuables found in the wardrobe of Edward I., after his death at 
Burgh-on-the-Sands, in 1307, were six silver forks and one of gold. 
This fact, however, proves little more than that forks were known 
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at an early period ; it is very certain that they were not in common CHAP. 
use. The fingers and knives of folks served for many centuries ^' _ 
afterwards to enable them to eat their several meals. Meat was at a. d. 
this period often brought to table on a spit, and served round by l'^ 
the attendants, when each guest as he pleased cut a portion with 
his knife. This fashion of serving is shewn on the Bayeux tapestry, 
and in numerous illuminations of a later date. Among princes 
and nobles these spits were usually formed of silver ; Henry II L 
had one of gold, in which a '* serpent s tongue" (lingua serpentina) 
was set ; in other words a shark s tooth, for so naturalists have 
named those singular fossils, which for many centuries were 
brought by pilgrims from Malta, the supposed site of the ship- 
wreck of St. Paul, under the belief that they were the petrified 
tongues of vipers, and possessed of talismanic properties. The 
knives used at meals by the wealthier classes at this time had 
frequently handles of silver enamelled, or agate or crystal. Spoons 
were common enough, and must have often served in place of 
forks; indeed the number of spoons, often of silver, owned by per- 
sons in the middle rank of life at this time, is rather extraordinary. 

The Mechanic s Institution at Bradford was established in 183^, 
for which an appropriate building was erected in 1839, at an ex- 
pense of iS3,300 ; and contains a theatre for the delivery of lectures, 
a library of 3,000 volumes, and a museum, in which is a good 
coUection of specimens in natural history, antiquities, various 
models and machinery; an exhibition, including also a good col* 
lection of paintings, was opened to the public in 1840 ; and the 
receipts for admission, for fifteen weeks, amounted to £2,345. 

Denton Park, the seat of Sir Charles Ibbetson, was the scene ofRejoicinf? 
great rejoicing on the 24th July, to celebrate the coming of age of** ^^^^^ 
Charles H. Ibbetson, Esquire, of the 9th Lancers. Two fat oxen, 
besides sheep, &c., were provided for the tenantry and labourers, 
who, with their wives, sat down to a hospitable board laid out on a 
raised platform, surrounded by pillars of evergreens, united at the 
top by double festoons of coloured lamps. After the repast was 
concluded, and various appropriate toasts had been drunk, dancing 
commenced, and was kept up, with occasional intervals for refresh- 
ments, till four o'clock in the morning, when all departed highly 
gratified with the day s entertainment, and feeling sensible of the 
liberal hospitality with which they had been treated by their worthy 
landlord on the joyful occasion. Sir Charles also entertained a 
numerous circle of private friends on this interesting day, which 
will long be remembered with pleasure by those who partook of 
its festivities. 

By an Order in Council of the date of October 6th, 1836, the Diocese of 
new diocese of Ripon was instituted with the consent of the arch- ^^^^JJ^t^ji^ 
bishop of York and the bishop of Chester. The diocese is subject 
to the metropolitan jurisdiction of York, and consists of that part 
of the county of York previously in the diocese of Chester, the 
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CHAP, deaneiy of Craven, and all such parts of the deaneries of Ainsty 
. ^- and Pontefract, in the diocese of York, as lie to the westward of the 
A. n. Ainsty, and the wapentakes of Barkstone Ash, Osgoldcross, and 
1885 Staincross. The two archdeaconries of Craven and Richmond 
have heen instituted, the collegiate church has heen made a cathe- 
dral, and the town has hence hecome a city. The average yearly 
income of the hishop has heen fixed at £4,500 ; and a palace for 
his habitation has been erected at North Grange, about a mile 
north-west of Ripon, at an estimated expense of nearly £10,000. 
The establishment attached to the diocese consists of the bishop, 
six canons, two minor canons and vicars'-choral, two archdeacons, 
and a commissary of the archdeaconry of Richmond. 

On the 12th of July, in 1834, Ripon and the whole neighbour- 
hood was shaken by a tremendous explosion, occasioned by a con- 
vulsion of nature, about a mile from the town, by which the earth 
had been affected to such a degree as to leave a fissure nearly 
twenty yards in width and twenty-four in depth. 

Some interesting fragments of Roman architecture have been 
turned up by the workmen employed in excavating at the northern 
entrance to St. Leonard's Place, York. Amongst them is a large 
stone, bearing sculptured representatives of two human figures and 
four horses. It has been deposited in the Philosophical Museum. 

A new road from Selby to Doncaster, by which these towns were 
brought five miles nearer than they have been till now, was form- 
ally opened on the Slst Feb., by the Mayor of Doncaster and a large 
party of trustees and other gentlemen traversing the road in gay 
procession, which attracted great crowds of spectators at both the 
ends and on the line. A dinner, at which his worishp presided, 
took place at Hawdon's hotel, Selby. 
Vegetation. The principle of vegetation has been ascertained to be capable 
of existing in its latent state for above two thousand years un- 
extinguished, and springing again into active vegetation as soon as 
planted in a congenial soil. A small portion of the royal park of 
Bushy, was broken up in winter, for the purpose of ornamental 
culture, when immediately several flowers sprang up of the kinds 
that are ordinarily cultivated in gardens. This led to an investi- 
gation, and it was ascertained that this identical plot of ground 
had been used as a garden, but not later than the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, more than one hundred and fifty years before. In the 
summer following it was covered with tree mignionette, pansies, 
and wild ra8pl)erries, none of which grew in the neighbourhood. 
1836 The Whitby and Pickering Railway, which was completed in 

1836, contributes greatly to the prosperity of the internal trade of 
that town and neighbourhood, by affording facility of conveyance 
to the port, for the valuable produce of the quarries in the adjacent 
districts. To this important work maybe attributed the establish- 
ment of the Whitby Stone Company in 1838. The whole line is 
twenty- four miles in length, and is worked throughout by horses, 
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with the exception of two inclined planes of about a mile in extent, CHAP, 
where it attains its highest summit level, five hundred and twenty ^- ^ 
feet above the Whitby terminus ; it passes in its course through a. d. 
the beautiful vale of the Esk, and a succession of valleys abounding ^^^ 
in richly-diversified, and highly-romantic scenery; it was com- 
pleted at an expense of £130,000, raised by a proprietary of JglOO 
shareholders. 

The hurricane commenced on Tuesday the 26th of February, Tremen- 
about eight o'clock in the evening, the wind north north-west, ^^t^^carbr? 
during the night it veered round to the north north-east. The 
night was rendered truly awful by the raging of the storm and the 
roaring of the foaming billows. On Wednesday morning about 
eight o'clock a sloop hove in sight, the sea at the time running 
mountains high, but failing in her attempt to gain the harbour, 
she let go her anchors, and whilst in that situation fifteen noble- 
minded seamen volunteered to endeavour, with the life-boat, the 
rescue of the crew ; but of the fifteen, eleven very soon found a 
watery grave, owing to the upsetting of the boat. On the failure of 
this attempt, the sloop slipped her anchors, and was driven on the 
beach south of the Spa, but providentially the three men on board 
were ultimately saved by Captain Manby's valuable apparatus for 
affording assistance in case of shipwreck. Before the day closed 
not a vestige of the ship was left standing. It is impossible to 
give any thing like a description of the scene the beach presented 
next morning, Ships were thrown from the stocks, and rolling tim- 
bers, from forty to fifty yards in length, cables, &c., tossed in every 
direction, bespoke the dreadful havoc. 

The verdant dale in which Malham, in the West riding of York, 
is situated terminates in an immense crag of limestone called the 
Malham Cove, nearly three hundred feet in height. At a short 
distance from its termination the river Aire has its source in a lake 
about a mile in circumference, the superflous waters of which seem 
to find a subterraneous passage whence they emerge at the bottom 
of this vast rock In the time of a flood, however, the opening is 
not sufficient to allow the accumulated waters to pass, and they flow 
over the prodigious precipice with inconceivable grandeur, forming 
a magnificent waterfall. About a mile to the east of this cove the 
same ridge of rock is rent into a wild chasm called Gordale Scaur. 
A peculiar variety of soft calamine is obtained here. It is a native 
oxide of zinc combined with carbonic acid, and exists free from the 
presence of sulphur. 

The immediate cause of the extraordinary increase of the town 
of Middlesborough, in the North-riding of York, was the construc- 
tion of a branch from the Stockton and Darlington railway to that 
town, at which place there is more water than at Stockton. At the 
close of 1830 the railway was opened to Middlesborough; the ship- 
ment of coals went on rapidly, and has continued increasing ever 
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CHAP. Bince. Immediately prior to this some enterprising parties, con- 
X. ceiving the magnificent and noble project of creating a new town, 
* "^ ' formed themselves into a partnership for that purpose, under the 
1886 firm of the Middlesborough company, and purchased six hundred 
acres of land, which they laid out for building. On the land thus 
acquired, a town has been built in a regular form, having a large 
square in the centre, and streets diverging from it at right angles to 
each other. Among the manufactories may be noticed a pottery 
company, an engine and foundry company, and two ironworks. 
There has also been completed an extensive rope and sail-cloth 
manufactory, with steam-power looms. The town is well lighted 
with gas. Hitherto the shipment of coals has been carried on at 
staiths along the river side ; and that to such an extent as to re- 
quire no less than twenty steam tugs for towing vessels into and 
out of the river. But a large and commodious dock has been con- 
structed here, comprising an area of nine acres of water surface, 
and entered by a channel rather more than a quarter of a mile in 
length from the middle channel of the Tees. The entrance-lock 
is a hundred and thirty-two feet long, thirty feet wide, and has a 
depth of water on the sill of fifteen feet at neap tides, and of nine- 
teen feet at spring tides. No less than nine passenger trains leave 
Middlesborough every day for Stockton, and of these nine, five pro- 
ceed to Darlington. 

At Scriven, in the parish of Enaresborough, in the West-riding 
of York, there is an eminence called Coning Garth or King s Garth. 
This piece of ground is about six hundred yards in length and two 
hundred in breadth, nearly encompassed on three sides by a pre- 
cipice ; and on the remaining part, the precipice is supplied by 
various terraces cut in the side of the hill, rising above each other, 
— a mode of fortification very common amongst the Northern 
nations in ancient times. The name of the hill, and its form and 
situation, render it very probable that here some Saxon monarch 
with his army was formerly encamped. At a small distance is a 
piece of ground called Market Flat, probably the place where pro- 
visions were brought to supply the camp. 
Torkshire The number of coach passengers from York yearly to Leeds is 
statistics. 86,320; to Hull 18,'i24 ; to Selby 15,856; to London 23,360 ; total 
93,760. From Hull and Selby to Manchester and the West- 
riding of Yorkshire, 51,100 ; passing from the north to the south, 
and vice-versa, by post horses, upwards of ^ 20,000. The average 
coach- fare from York to Leeds is, inside Qs., outside 68. ; to Hull, 
inside lOs., outside 6s. ; to Selby, inside 4s., outside 2s. fid. ; to 
London, iiiside £3 8s., outside £i 15s. The time of the journey 
from York to Leeds was three hours; to Hull five hours; to Selby 
two hours; to London twenty-four hours. The number of coach 
parcels from York to and from the towns above mentioned, yearly, 
is 219,000 ; the charge upon each averages from Is. 6d. to Ss. 4d. 
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110,600 sheep, and 58,000 cattle were driven from York to Leeds chap. 
annually; the former at the cost of '^Jd to 6d. per head, and the x. 
latter from Is. 6d. to ds. per head ; the time occupied in the ^..1). 
journey being from one to three days. The agricultural produce lB8d 
sent by carts from York to Leeds annually is 3950 tons. The 
gcKxls sent by waggon from York to Leeds averages d&75 tons per 
year, at the average charge from IBs. 4d. to £2 per ton, the time of 
the journey being twelve hours. From York to Pontefract and 
Doncaster 572 tons, at the average charge of from £2 to £2 Ids. 4d., 
the time occupied by the journey being six to nine hours. From 
York to Hull and Selby 1300 tons, at the average charge of 13s. 4d. 
to 16s. dd. from York to Selby, and from £1 to £1 13s. 4d. from 
York to Hull, the time of the journey to Selby being five hours, 
and to Hull sixteen hours. 

Passengers to Hull and Selby to and from York, 20,800; the Traffic by 
time occupied in the journey from York to Hull is nine hours, and^**®'- 
from York to Selby three hours. 

From Leeds and Wakefield and the respective neighbourhoods, Goods, 
about 98,000 tons of coal, and 4000 tons of stone annually, at the 
average charge of 3s. to 6s. per ton. From Brotherton and Knot- 
tingley to York, 10,000 tons of lime annually, at the average charge 
of 33. 9d. per ton ; from York to Leeds and Wakefield, 30,000 
tons of flour, grain, shelling, <&c., at the average cost of 7s. per ton. 
The time occupied in the journey from four to ten days, a fort- 
night, and three weeks. From Manchester to Hull, 43,100 tons 
of cotton twist manufactured, and woollen goods, the time of the 
journey being from six days to two or three weeks. Between York 
and Leeds, York and Selby, and Hull, York, and London, 8000 
tons per annum of general merchandise. 

The workmen employed in Copy Quarry, situated almost in theFosBil tree. 
centre of the town of Bradford, belonging to Messrs. Cousin and 
Thackray, have lately struck on a fossil tree. It is embedded 
in sand-stone about thirty-feet below the earth. One side of it is 
now laid bare, and is visible from the top of the pit. The upper 
part of the stem and branches is wanting, but the trunk and roots 
are in a very perfect state ; there is also what seems to be one of 
the loose branches. The diameter of the trunk is about four feet; 
the roots run out to a great length, and are of proportionate thick- 
ness. The appearance to the eye is of wood — a knotted tree with 
rough bark ; but touch destroys the illusion. It is as heavy as 
stone, and although when scraped it presents still the grain of 
wood, it shows by its hardness, grittiness, and sparkling crystals, 
the metamorphose it has undergone. Parts of the surface are 
covered with a black substance, which appears to be of the nature 
of coal, and to have been formed by the decomposition of the bark. 

At Holme-upon-Spalding-Moor, near Market- Weigh ton, in the 
East riding of Yorkshire, a tradition exists, that in times long since 
passed, when a great part of that region was a trackless morass, a 
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CHAP, cell was founded, either by the Vavasours or the Constables at 

^^ _^ Welham-bridge, on the edge of Spalding-moor, for two monks, one 

A. D. of whom was employed in guiding travellers oyer the dreary wastes, 

16S6 and the other in imploring the protection of heaven for those who 

were exposed to the dangers of the road ; and there are persons yet 

living who can remember the time when, in foggy weather, it was 

considered a dangerous attempt to cross the common without a 

guide. 

In the eastern part of the parish of Horton-in-Ribblesdale, in 
the West-riding of York, is Pennigent-hill, a towering mountain, 
at the base of which are two fearful chasms, called Hulpit and 
Huntpit holes: through each there runs a subterraneous brook 
which emerges at a considerable distance. On the west side of the 
mountain are the remains of ancient places of interment, called 
Ancient ^^® Giants' Graves. Skeletons of the ordinary size have been here 
places of disinterred. Towards the western boundary of the parish are the 
interment gkirts of Ingleborough-hill, a mountain 2,361 feet in height above 
sea-level : the top is flat and nearly a mile in circumference : the 
summit is of a gritty sandstone, and commands a noble prospect. 
Here was formerly a beacon for sudden alarm. Ingleborough, is 
the first land descried by sailors in the voyage from Dublin to 
Lancaster. 
Howden The horse fair at Howden, in the East-riding of Yorkshire, is 
Hone Fair, now reckoned one of the first in England : indeed it is said there 
have recently been more horses exhibited at this fair than are ever 
to be seen at any other fair in the world. Many valuable horses 
are sold and bought at Howden for France, Italy, Germany, Russia, 
America, and various other countries, besides the supply of Britain 
itself: in 1830, one hundred troop horses for the 13th light dra- 
goons were purchased here : two Cavendish colts sold for J2^00, 
and several others from i^l50 to JS300 each. Dealers know that if 
there are any good horses to be bought in England, Howden is the 
place at which they will be met with. First-rate hunters, carnage- 
horses, &c., are here dealt in, but it is principally as a colt fair that 
Howden is famous. The influx of foreigners, dealers, farmers, 
graziers, and even noblemen and gentry, in general, at this fair, is 
usually very great, and dealers are commissioned by various con- 
tinental sovereigns to purchase Yorkshire horses at exorbitant 
prices at this celebrated mart. The extension of the foreign de- 
mand for English bred horses is worthy of note, as it promises to 
become a considerable branch of traffic for a time: that is, till 
foreign breeds are sufficiently improved and extended by the cross 
and admixture with the Quest British stock. When this is the 
case, — as, from the pains taken, and from the liberal encourage- 
ment, as well as outlay, given by foreign governments to pix>mote 
the object, is likely to occur in a few years, — this foreign demand 
for horses will receive a check ; for horses equal in blood and bone 
can then be bred and reared on the extensive plains and waste 
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lands of Germany, HuDgarj, and elsewhere, at a much cheaper chap. 
rate than on the dearer lands, and with the higher priced labour x.. 
of this country. At the present time foreigners and their govern- ^d. 
ments are equally emulous in the imports of the best breeds in 1886 
furtherance of this end. 

At Hutton-Sheriff, in the North-riding of York, are the venerable 
ruins of a castle, consisting of seven towers, built by Bertram de 
Bulraer, in the reign of Stephen. It was seized by Edward IV , 
after whose death, Eichard, aspiring to the throne, imprisoned his 
elder brothers son, Edward Plantagenet, within this fortress, 
where he remained till the battle of Bosworth. He was subse- 
quently arraigned for high treason, condemned, and executed on 
Tower-hill. The Princess Elizabeth, afterwards wife of Henry VII., 
was also confined here. 

The ruins and relics of antiquity possess extreme interest. The Richmond 
site of the castle at Richmond, in the North-riding of York com-^**^®* 
prises nearly six acres; the remains show the great strength of the 
building when entire, and the great square tower or keep, supposed 
to have been built at a rather more recent period than the other 
parts, and which was repaired in 1761 by the Duke of Bichmond, 
is in good preservation. To the northward of the town are the Grey 
ruins of a house of Grey Friars, of which the tower is almost the ^'""^«* 
only part remaining; it is a most beautiful structure, in the richest 
English style, ornamented with buttresses and pinnacles, and was 
erected but shortly before the dissolution in 15^8, at which time 
the society consisted of a master and fourteen brethren. The estab- 
lishment itself, however, was founded so early as 1258, by Ralph 
Fitz-Randal, Lord of Middleham. St. Nicholas' hospital, for sick 
and infirm people and pilgrims, a short distance from the town, is 
of uncertain origin, but is mentioned in the 18th of Henry II. ; 
the present building is supposed to have been erected soon after 
the dissolution of the religious houses, and contains little of the 
original edifice. Nearly opposite the castle, on the other side of 
the river Swale, are the ruins of the priory of St. Martin, founded 
in 1100, which was granted to the abbey of St. Mary, York, and 
richly endowed by Whyomar, Lord of Aske, chief steward to the 
Earl of Richmond; some fine Norman arches are almost the 
only renaains. Richmond gives the title of Duke to the family of 
Lennox. 

The total imports of wool into England in the year 1836 are, of imports of 
German, 69,632 bales ; Spanish, 8,682 ; Australian and Van Die-^iL^J ^ 
man's Land, 19,762 ; sundries, 37,127. In 1836, German, 90,450 ; 
Spanish, 23,453 ; Australian and Van Dieman's Land, 22,783 ; 
sundries, 71,660. Total, in 1836, 136,103: in 1836, 208,336. 

Death of Charles M ilner. Esquire, recorder of Leeds. Mr. M ilner 
left Leeds on Wednesday the 18th of January, the sessions at that 
place~ having terminated on the previous day. He reached London 
on the Thursday evening, and on Saturday morning, at half past nine 
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CHAP, he breathed his last. A severe attack of influenza operating upon 
. ^' . a weakened system was the proximate cause of death. Mr. Milner 
A. r>. was a roan of high honour and inflexible independence of character, 
l^^7 possessing, in an eminent degree, that moral courage which pecu- 
liarlj fitted him for his public duties ; as a lawyer, few men in the 
profession knew more; and as a judge, humanly speaking, he was 
faultless. 
Death of On the 22nd of January, 1837, the Rev. Richard Fawcett, 
rV^^' tt ^*^*» ^^<^^ ^^ Iieeds, died of the prevailing epidemic, the influ- 
' enza. He was appointed to the vicarage of Leeds on the 22nd of 
March, 1815, and had held the pastoral charge of that populous 
and important parish for nearly twenty- two years. His sound 
Christian doctrines was enforced with sincerity and earnestness, 
and was practically evinced by his brotherly love, his unostentatious 
demeanour, his extensive charity, and his universal benevolence. 
Dr. Hook On Monday, the 20th of March, the Rev. W. F. Hook. D.D., 
dected ^as elected vicar of Leeds, in the place of the Rev. Richard Fawcett, 
Lee^.^ deceased. He had sixteen votes out of twenty- five, that being 
the number of electing trustees, two of whom were not present. 
It is impossible to conceive an election conducted on principles 
more honourable to both parties. The trustees of Leeds, disre- 
garding all local influence, elected, solely from his very high cha- 
racter, a gentleman who, a fortnight prior, was not known by sight 
to so much as one of their body. Mr. Hook had altogether forbore 
to seek, he simply acquiesced in an appointment which greatly 
enlarged his sphere of action, and bestowed on him a high degree 
of ecclesiastical precedence, more than trebling the amount of his 
church preferment. 

The following is a copy of the character of king Ethelwolf, grant- 
Opening of ing the tithe: — **I, Ethelwolf, by the grace of God, king of the 
Tithe in West Saxons, at the holy solemnity of Easter, for the health of my 
°^ soul and prosperity of my kingdom, and the people committed by 

God Almighty to my charge, have, with the advice of the bishops, 
earls, and all the persons of condition in my dominions, fixed upon 
the prudent and serviceable resolution of granting the tenth of the 
lands throughout our whole kingdom to the holy churches and 
ministers of religion, our subjects officiated and settled in them, 
to be perpetually enjoyed by them, with all the advantages of a free 
tenure and estate ; it being likewise our will and pleasure that 
the unalterable and indefeasable grant shall for ever remain dis- 
chargeable from service due to the crown, and all other incum- 
brances incidental to lay fees, which grant has been made by us in 
honour of our Lord Jesus Christ, the blessed Virgin, and all saints, 
and out of regard to the paschal solemnity, and diat God Almighty 
may vouchsafe his blessings upon us and our posterity. This 
character is engrossed and signed in the year of the incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, DCCCLIV, indication 11, dated at Easter, 
at our palace called Windsor. Now, whoever shall be disposed to 
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make any augmentation to our grant, may God Almighty reward 
him in the increase of his prosperity ; but if any per^n shall pre- 
sume to alienate the donation, or make it suffer in any kind, let 
him expect to give an account of it before the tribunal of Christ, 
unless he repent of his injustice, and make timely restitution." _ . . 

The explosion of the boiler of the UnuynBteam packet, in the of? steam 
Humber Dock-basin, Hull, by which twenty>one individuals lost packet 
their lives, and many others received severe injuries, happened on.^i^*^ 
Wednesday morning, the 14th of June, a little after six o^clock. 
The morning was fine ; the passengers, in all the buoyancy of ex- 
pectation, were anticipating their voyage, preparations were going 
on for quitting the shore, when with one loud crash the deck of 
the quivering vessel was rent to shivers, while devastation and 
death were spread thickly around. For some moments after the 
explosion, a dense white vapour prevented the eye from beholding 
the full extent of the awful calamity, but when the partial mist 
had cleared away, a most distressing sight was presented. Num- 
bers of human beings were struggling in the water, endeavouring 
to escape a threatened death, oilers were stretched mangled and 
bleeding corpses, on the quay and vessels in the neighbourhood ; 
while some were shrieking in agony, having received wounds and 
scalds of the most dreadM nature. The water rushed into the 
opened seams of the ill-fated vessel, and in a few minutes after the 
explosion, she went down. Boats were fortunately near at hand, 
and they afforded immediate assistance to those individuals who 
were immersed in the basin. 

When the momentary paralyzation caused by the explosion had 
subsided, it was observed that the body of a man was lying on the 
top of the house of Mr. Westerdale, mast and block- maker, a dis- 
tance of sixty yards from the Union. Ladders were promptly pro- 
cured, and with some difficulty the body was lowered into the street. 
It was then recognised to be the shattered and disfigured corpse of 
Joseph Matthews, the foreman of a crane on the quay, a few feet 
from the " berth" in which the Union was lying. Matthews had 
been observed, just before the accident, standii^ on the quay near 
the vessel, and the tremendous force of the explosion had hurled 
him to the situation in which he was found. As a proof of the 
frightful impetus with which the corpse of the unfortunate man 
had been impelled on the building, it may be mentioned that the 
slates of the roof, for the space of several feet in extent, were com- 
pletely dislodged, and in one place the roof was entirely broken 
through.. 

Immediately after the explosion, the body of Mr. Chatterton, a 
respectable brewer, living in the Groves, was observed on board 
the AUbatroBB steamer, on the opposite side of the pier from the 
Union, and at a distance of about twenty yards. He was dreadfully 
injured, and life being entirely extinct, the body was conveyed to 
the station- house. 
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C^p. ] Q ^Y^ bustle and oonfusion which first ensued after this awful 
^^^ — ^ — ' occurrence, several persons who were severely injured, were con- 
veyed to the neighbouring inns and public-houses. After the arrival 
of the police, however, all the dead bodies discovered were taken 
to the station-house ; those persons who were seriously hurt were 
carried to the infirmary ; and those who had sustained only slight 
ii^uries were conveyed to inns in the neighbourhood. 
Great ^ large bale of goods, weighing about two cwt. was carried by 

steam. ^ ^^ violence of the explosion over the roof of Mr. Westerdale s 
house, and fell in the timber yard. The top of the boiler, in an 
almost entire state, was deposited in the open space in front of the 
Minerva Terrace, fifteen or twenty yards from the vessel. The 
safety-valve was carried as far as Wellington-street, a distance of 
about eighty yards, where it struck and severely damaged the 
booking-office of the York Steam Packet Company. The weight 
which had been attached to the safety-valve was found in Humber- 
street where it had alighted on the steps of Mr. Veltman*B house, 
several of which were broken. Packs of flour, casks of damp blue, 
and other articles, were lying about in all directions. 

About nine o'clock the quay in the vicinity of the east-pier, 
presented a most distressing appearance. At the time of the 
occurrence it was nearly high water, but the tide was now receding, 
leaving the hull of the vessel more exposed, and the quay was 
strewed with articles which had been picked up by the boats in the 
basin. Broken furniture, splinters of the deck, hats, bonnets, 
table-covers, blankets, and various articles of clothing, were heaped 
promiscuously together, and it was truly heart-rending to witness 
the distress and anxiety with which many who had friends on 
board the vessel endeavoured to find some trace of them. Rumours 
of the dreadful calamity had now spread over the town, and crowds 
were hastening to the scene of desolation. 
T?"^*^® ** ^^ Friday morning, Oct. 6th, a tornado took place at Kilbum, 
near^^™* near Thirsk, which commenced at Stocking House Farm, and 
Thirsk. crossed the country to Oldstead, destroying every thing that ob- 
structed its reckless career. A number of trees were torn up by 
the roots, and their branches scattered in the fields. One immense 
ash tree was broken in the centre of the boughs ; a hay-stack was 
riven off by the middle, leaving the lower part standing ; a strong 
quick he^e was tore entirely up by the roots, for about twenty 
yards : on passing a corn field it carried about a hundred sheaves of 
oom better than a quarter of a mile, whirling them in the air in a 
most fantastic manner ; a turnip and potatoe field were nearly 
destroyed. The roaring of the wind, the breaking of trees, rever- 
berating in the adjoining vallies, were truly terrific. 

Queen Victoria ascended the throne, on the SOth day of June, 
1837. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



FROM iaS8 TO THE YEAR 1841 INCLUSIVE. 



During the time of the Saxons, to whom historians attribute the chap. 
building of the town, Alric, a Saxon chief, erected a castle at Pon- xi. 
tefract, which, having been demolished or suffered to fall into* ^Jj 
decay, was repaired, or more probably rebuilt, by Ilbert de Lacy, 1837 
to whom, at the time of the Conquest, William granted the honour 
and manor of Pontefract. In the reign of Edward II. the castle, Pontefract 
then in the possession of Thomas, earl of Lancaster, who had^^^®' 
reyolted against the king on account of his partiality to Piers 
Gaveston, was besieged and taken ; and the earl, being soon after Besieged in 
made prisoner by Andrew de Harcla, at Boroughbridge, was brought^® ^^^§^tt^ 
to Pontefract, where he was beheaded on a hill in sight of his own ^^ 
castle, and several of the barons who had joined his party were 
hanged ; the earl was canonized after his death, and a chapel, dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas, was erected in honour of his memory, on the 
spot where he had suffered decapitation. His descendant, the 
renowned John of Gaunt, retired to this castle in the reign of 
Eichard II., and fortified it against the king ; but a reconciUation 
taking place, through the medium of Joan, the king's mother, no 
further hostilities ensued. Henry de Bolingbroke, duke of Here- 
ford, then an exile in France, exasperated by the king's attempt to 
deprive him of the duchy of Lancaster and honour of Pontefract, 
to which he had succeeded by the death of his father, and having 
received an invitation from some of the principal nobility, landed 
at Ravenspur, in this county ; and being joined by the lords Wil- 
laughby, Boss, D'Arcy, Beaumont, and other persons of distinction, 
with an army of 60,000 men, a battle ensued, which terminated in 
the imprisonment of the king, and the exaltation of the duke to 
the throne, by the title of Henry IV. Eichard, after his deposi- Richard II. 
tion, was for some time confined in this castle, where he was inhu-g^J*^^®**** 
manly put to death. Henry frequently resided in it, where he 
held a parliament, after the battle of Shrewsbury, and in 1404, 
signed the truce between England and Scotland. Scroop, arch- 
bishop of York, having raised an insurrection, in which he was 
joined by the earl of Northumberland, for the dethronement of the 
king, was by treachery made prisoner, and being brought hither, 
where Henry at that time resided, was sentenced to death and 
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executed. Queen Margaret, during the absence of the king in 
Scotland, resided in this castle, and was delivered of her fifth son 
at Brotherton, in the immediate vicinity, having been taken ill 
while on a hunting excursion. After the battle of Agincourt, in 
the reign of Henry V., the duke of Orleans and several French 
noblemen of the highest rank, were confined in the castle ; and in 
1406, the young prince, subsequently James I. of Scotland, who 
had been taken on his voyage to France, was imprisoned here till 
the commencement of the reign of Henry VI. 

During the war between the houses of York and Lancaster, this 
castle was the place of confinement of numerous noblemen, and 
state pri- several were put to death within its walls. Earl Rivers, who had 
*o°®".*^^?'been kept a prisoner here by the duke of Gloucester, whose designs 
iu%f!us. ^^ ^^^^ ineffectually attempted to oppose, was put to death in the 
castle, together with Sir flichard Grey and Sir Thomas Vaughan. 
In 1461, Edward IV., with an army of 40,000 men, fixed his 
head' quarters here, whence he marched against the Lancastrians 
at Towton, where the battle took place, and nearly 37,000 men 
were left dead on the field. After the union of the houses of York 
BoyalYisits.and Lancaster, in the person of Henry VIL, that monarch visited 
the castle in the second year of his reign ; and it was honoured 
also by a visit from Henry VIII., in 1540; from James I., in 
1603 and 1617, on his progress to Scotland; and from Charles I., 
in 1625. In the rebellion called the Pilgrimage of Grace, the 
castle was surrendered by Thomas Lord D'Arcy, to the troops 
under the command of Aske. At the commencement of the civil 
war it was garrisoned for the king, and in 1644, was closely 
Invested by J jj^gg^g^ by Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had taken possession of the 
licans town for the parliament. The royalists maintained a spirited 
under defence under a heavy cannonade, which continued severid days, 
Pairfai. ^^^ ^leld out till the arrival of a detachment of 2000 men, under 
Sir MarmadukeLangdale, who, after a severe conflict with the par- 
liamentarians in Chequer- field, in which he was assisted by sallies 
from the castle, at length obliged them to raise the siege. On the 
departure of Sir Marmaduke, the republicans again obtained pos- 
session of the town, and throwing up intrenchments for a blockade, 
renewed their efforts to reduce the castle. The garrison, under 
governor Lowther, fought with obstinate intrepidity, and did con- 
siderable execution by frequent sallies ; but being in want of pro- 
visions, and unable, from the blockade of the town, to procure 
supplies, they capitulated on honourable terms, and surrendered 
the castle to the parliamentary forces. After it had been for a 
short time in their hands, it was retaken by colonel Morrice, and 
Again sur- -a small band of determined royalists, disguised as peasants carry- 
renders to jj^g jjj provisions, who entered it without being suspected, and, 
•lists. having a reinforcement at hand, secured colonel Cotterell, the 
governor, and his men, in the dungeons. The castle was after- 
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wards invested by Cromwell in person ; but the garrison main- chap. 
tained their post, and it was not till the execution of the king that XT. 
they surrendered the fortress, which the parliament soon ordered "^ 
to be dismantled, and the materials to be sold. Of this castle, so 1887 
memorable for its connection with the most interesting periods of 
English history, and which consisted of numerous massive towers, 
coDnected by walls of prodigious strength, and fortified by its 
situation on the summit of an isolated rock, only a small circular 
tower remains. 

William the Fourth died at Windsor castle on Tuesday morning Death of 
the 20th of June. He was born on the 21st of August, 1765.™^^^^^- 
He succeeded to the throne on the 26th of June, 1830. William 1837. 
IV. had all those tendencies which contribute to domestic comfort 
and enjoyments — aflFectionate to his wife and children, to brothers 
and sisters — steady in his attachment tq his friends of his early 
life, and indefatigable in his efforts to serve them whether by purse 
or influence. He manifested on the throne the best qualities of a His private 
private English gentleman, encouraging throughout his reign the qualities- 
most unaffected and liberal hospitality, the most active charity, 
the most neighbourly kindness, and social cordiality and cheerful- 
ness He bore himself in every instance like an honest and well- 
intentioned man — one who, had he done nothing for the cause of 
the public liberty, could, even as an individual of high station in 
the country, have been ill-spared in times like these — and who well 
exchanged a title to the admiration of mankind, for an undisputed 
claim to their esteem and their affections. 

At Larvington, near Stockton, in the North-riding of York,, 
standing on a large and steep eminence, of a conical form, rising 
from the river side, and now called Castle hill, was anciently a 
castle, the residence of the Meinell family. The hill, on the west, 
south, and south-west, is nearly upon a level with the adjoining 
fields, from which it is guarded by a deep trench ; the sides on the 
east, south-east, and north, are almost perpendicular, and arise 
from the bottom to the summit, a height of about two hundred 
yards above the river ; and the crown of the hill is a plain of forty 
paces in diameter, defended by a breastwork of earth of consider- 
able height, forming a circle two hundred paces round, with an 
opening or entrance in the south. 

Baynard castle, situated at Cottingham, near Hull, in the East- Baynard 
riding of York, continued for ages a distinguished monument of ^*s*^®- 
feudjd grandeur; it was in the possession, successively, of the 
Stutevilles, the Bigods, and de Wakes, but in 1541, was destroyed 
by lire : it is stated, on credible authority, that Henry VIII., being 
at the time at Hull, and learning that the lady of lord de Wake, 
the then owner of the castle, was remarkable for her beauty, sent 
to apprise her lord of his intention to dine with him on the fol- 
lowing day ; but Lord de Wake apprehending that the object of 
the king was the dishonour of his wife, directed his steward, on 
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CHAP, the night on which the intimation was receiyed, to set fire to the 
XL castle, which was accordingly burnt to the ground, and the royal 
A. D. visit thus prevented. 

1888 Gonisbrough is famed for the ruin of its ancient and celebrated 

h^^ Saxon castle, which stands upon a conical hill, rising abruptly from 
Casde. the Don, and consists of the body of a strong circular tower, encom- 
passed by the ordinary concomitants of strong fortifications. It is 
first mentioned as a fortress belonging to Hengist, the Saxon leader, 
who was defeated here, in 487, by Aurelius Anibrosius, and again 
in 489, at which period, according to Geoffry of Monmouth, he was 
made prisoner, and subsequently beheaded at the northern gate of 
the citadel, where a tumulus is said to cover his relics : some, 
however, suppose that the present pile was erected by earl Warren, 
to whom William the Conqueror gave the manor. In this castle, 
Richard, earl of Cambridge, second son of the duke of York, and 
grandson of Edward III.^, was bom, who was beheaded for con- 
spiring against Henry V.' The round tower, or keep, is almost 
perfect, the remaining part forming a picturesque ruin : one of the 
principal scenes in Sir Walter Scott's romance of Ivanhoe is laid 
here. 
Bolton On the brow of a hill are the ruins of Bolton castle, built by 

CasUe. Richard Lord Scrope, chancellor of England in the reign of 
Richard II., and endowed with £106 15s. 4d. per annum, for a 
chantry of six chaplains. Mary Queen of Scots was kept a prisoner 
here for about two years, and was removed hence to Tutbury in 
1569; she inscribes her name on a frame of glass, which was 
removed to Bolton hall a few years since. During the parliamen- 
tary war, the castle was defended for the king by colonel Scrope 
and a party of the Richmondshire militia, and sustained a pres- 
sing siege, which terminated in its surrender to the insuigents in 
1645. Th^ north eastern tower fell down in 1761, and the eastern 
and northern sides are entirely in ruins ; the west front is in good 
repair. 
Cawood The magnificent castle at Cawood, near York, was built in the 

"®^®' reign of Henry IV., by archbishop Bennet ; several of the prelates 
lived in it, and here cardinal Wolsey resided nearly a year previous 
to his arrest on a chaige of high treason, by the earl of Northum- 
berland. The castle was dismantled, and in part demolished, at 
the conclusion of the parliamentary war, since which time, being 
abandoned by the archbishop, it has remained in a state of gra- 
dual dilapidation, and has nearly fallen into ruin: the remains 
of the great gate- way, and some few fragments, are now the only 
vestiges. 

At Settle, in Craven, a new district church, dedicated to the 
Ascension, was erected in 18B8, at an expense of £3000, raised by 
subscription, towards which William Wilkinson, Esq., contributed 
£500 ; it is a handsome structure in the later English style, and 
contains seven hundred sittings, of which two hundred and fifty 
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are free. The living, which was endowed with J61000 by Mrs. chap. 
Swale, is a perpetual curacy; net income, £160; patrons, the XL 
Vicar of Giggleswick, the Master of Giggleswick grammar school, TdT" 
and three other gentlemen as trustees. 1838 

W. Constable Maxwell, of Everingham, near Pocklington, in the 
East-riding, erected a splendid Roman Catholic chapel, dedicated 
to St. Everilda, in 1838 ; the interior is ornamented with Corin- 
thian columns, and the altar is of the richest Italian marble ; six- 
teen statues executed by Bozzoni, represent the Twelve Apostles 
and four of the Martyrs, and eighteen basso-relievos, by the same 
eminent artist, the principal incidents in the life of Christ ; there 
is also a fine organ. A school-house has been likewise erected by 
Mr. Maxwell, who supports the school. 

A church, dedicated to St. Lucian, was erected at Famley-Tyas, 
near Huddersfield, in 1838, at the expense of Lord Dartmouth, 
who endowed it. It is a handsome building, in the later English 
style, with a square embattled tower surmounted by a lofty spire, 
and contains 540 sittings, of which 230 are free. The living is 
a perpetual curacy, in the patronage of his lordship, who partly 
supports a national school. 

It appears from the parish register, that during the past year 
(1837) there have occurred within the chapelry of Bishop Thornton, 
in the parish of Kipon, ten deaths, seven of which were of persons 
who had respectively attained the following ages : — 70, 76, 88, 84, 
8i, 91, and 89, while the other three were of infants under two 
months. It would therefore follow that the simple peasants of this 
secluded district have acquired an enviable proficiency in that 
difficult science* the art of prolonging healthy life. The leading 
points of their system are said to be as follows — Rise early, work 
hard, live temperately, and keep as much as possible to a milk 
diet. 

The total number of fires in the metropolis in 1837, was 717, of 
which 89 were false alarms. 127 alarms which proved to be occa- 
sioned by chimnies taking fire, and 501 real conflagrations. Of 
the latter, in 357 the premises were slightly damaged, in ] 22 very 
serious damage, and in 22 instances wholly destroyed. The num- 
W of instances in which insurances had been effected on the 
buildings only 47 ; on the contents, only 76 ; and where the par- 
ties were not insured at all, 205. The number of fatal fires was 
sixteen, and of lives lost nineteen. The greatest number, or fifty- 
6ight, occurred in the month of March ; and the least, or thirty-one, 
in April, and they were thus distributed according to the days of 
the week : — Monday, seventy ; Tuesday, seventy-five ; Wednesday, 
seventy-nine; Thursday, seventy-four; Friday, sixty-six; Satur- 
day, sixty-one ; and Sunday, seventy-six. Of the false alarms, no 
less than five were produced by the vivid appearance of the Aurora 
i^orealis, presenting an appearance so strongly resembling those 
attendant on a large and distant conflagration, as to cause a great 
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CHAP, number of men and engines to turn out in quest of it. Of the 
, j^|- ^ twenty-two total losses, three of the premises were so far distant as 
A. n. to preclude the possibility of timely assistance being rendered by 
lnHd the London firemen ; seven consisted of small buildings, which 
had become so completely ignited, before the fire was discovered, 
as to defy all attempts to save the property ; and the rest were 
cases in which the premises contained large quantities of tar, tur- 
pentine, and other combustible substances. Amongst the vapous 
trades and employments the greater number in proportion, or ten, 
occurred at lucifer match-makers ; and of accidental, causes l'^5 
were from candles, thirty-one from the escape and lighting of gas, 
thirty- four from Hues or heat in manufactures, and twenty-eight in 
defective or over-heated stove-pipes. 
Curious A knife of a most curious construction has been manufactured 

knife. by Mr. Joseph Mappin, 66, Norfolk street, Sheffield. For beauty 
and compactness, taste and elegance, it excels any thing of the 
kind ever seen, the handle is composed of tortoise shell, inlaid 
with gold shields; the mountings are of solid fine gold; the 
bolsters are beautifully filed with a feathered shell, raised, sur- 
mounted by a half circle, the dead work of which is particularly 
fine. The singularity of the bolsters is such, that it is almost im- 
possible to discover the principle on which the springs act ; they 
are never seen to move when the blades are being opened. The 
insides of the springs are covered with fine gold tastefully filed. 
It contains one dirk blade, two pen blades, one pair of scissors, one 
tortoise shell comb, one pair of tweezers and lancet, the backs of 
which are covered with gold. When the blades are shut, the knife 
has the appearance of solid gold and tortoise shell. 
Australian It was only in the beginning of 1 788 that the first convict vessel 
wools. arrived at Botany Bay ; and Van Diemen's Land was not taken 
possession of by the British till 1803. Previous to 1806 there 
were but few sheep in either colony. In that year, however, Mr. 
M*Arthur left England, convinced of the capabilities of New South 
Wales as a wool- growing country, by his previous acquaintance 
with it, and the proof of the wool he had long brought over with 
him. Determined to increase and improve the breed of sheep as 
far as possible, he sailed with a few ewes and rams selected from 
the most approved flocks, on board a vessel appropriately christened 
for the occasion, The Argo. And certainly, compared with the 
results of this enterprise, the famous expedition of old in search of 
the golden fleece may well shrink into insignificance. In 1810 
the whole imports of wool from lioth these colonies amounted to 
only one hundred and sixty-seven pounds. In 1820 they amounted 
to ninety-nine thousand four hundred and fifteen pounds. By 
1832 they had increased to ten thousand six hundred and thirty- 
three bales, and this year (1838) they amount to nearly three times 
even that quantity. The history of commerce furnishes few parallel 
cases to the establishment and increase of such a trade in a country 
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before scarcely known by name ; a trade too, wbicb there is every ch\p. 
reason to believe, is still destined to progress in an increasing , j^^- , 
ratio. A. D. 

Captain Ray has lately discovered on the coast of Peru, in the 1^89 
environs of G ravey, in the province of Fruscillo, an ancient buried 
city of considerable extent. Following the course of some excava- A ^"f?®^ 
tions which he made, he found the walls of the edifice still stand- covered in 
ing, and many of them in a complete state of preservation. Hepera. 
infers from the number and extent of them, that the population of 
the city could not have been less than three thousand souls. Great 
numbers of skeletons and mummies, in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, were found among the private and sacred edifices, and a great 
number of domestic utensils, articles of furniture, coins, and curi- 
ous antiquities. The earthquake by which it would appear the 
city was engulphed, appears to have surprised the inhabitants, like 
those of Pompeii, in the midst of their daily avocations, as many 
of them were found by captain Bay singularly preserved, by the 
exclusion of atmospheric air, in the precise action or employment 
of the moment when overwhelmed. One man, standing up as if 
in the act of escaping, was dressed in a light robe, in the folds of 
which coins were found, which have been sent to the scientific in- 
stitution of Lima for investigation. A female was also found in a 
chair before a loom, which contained an unfinished piece of cotton 
stuff, which she was in the act of weaving. The cotton- stuff (which 
is of a gaudy pattern, but very neatly fabricated,) is about eight 
inches in width, and appears to have been only half completed. A 
great number of antiquities and curiosities found in this American 
Herculaneum grave have been sent to the museum of Lima. 

On January 10th, the Royal Exchange, London, shared the fate Royal 
of its predecessor by fire. It was from the windows of JLiloyd s^^^^^*^®' 
Coffee- Room that the flames first became visible. It need not be destroyed 
said that the spectacle was of the most magnificent character. One^^y fi'^i ^^ 
little circumstance of an interesting nature connected with it de- 
serves to be mentioned. Amidst the tumult of the populace, the 
shouts of the firemen, and the crash of falling masonry, the bells 
in the tower began to play their favourite air, and then to fall, one 
after another, into the common ruin beneath. At the great fire of 
London, the Royal Exchange suffered the fate of most of the 
national buildings. We transcribe a description of its destruction : 
** Now the flames break in upon Comhill, that large and spacious Bumtdown 
street, and quickly cross the way by the trains of wood that were in the 17th 
in the streets untaken away, which had been pullen down from the*^®^*^^^- 
houses to prevent its spreading, and so they lick the whole street 
up as they go, they mount up to the tops of the highest houses, 
they descend down to the lowest vaults, and bottoms of the lowest 
cellars, and march along both sides of the way with such a roaring 
noise as never was heard in the city of London ; no stately build- 
ing so great as to resist their fury. The Royal Exchange itself, 
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CHAP, the glory of rnerchants, is now invaded with much violence. When 
XI. the fire was entered, how quickly did it run round the galleries, 
" filling them with flames ; then descending the stairs, compasseth 
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1839 the walks, giving forth flaming volleys, and filling the court with 
sheets of fire. Bye-and-hye, the kings all fall down on their faces, 
and the greater part of the stone building after them, with such a 
noise, as was dreadful and astonishing." But a curious fact con- 
nected with this destruction of the Royal Exchange was, that 
amidst all the desolation of surrounding objects, the founder s 
statue alone remained uninjured, and stood, as though it seemed 
to say, " My work is gone, but I am still here." It is a curious 
coincidence, that two out of the three Royal Exchanges that have 
been built in the city of London should have been opened by 
queens of England in person. The first was opened in the 13th 
year of Elizabeth's reign ; the present one in the 6th of Victoria. 
Bolton Bolton Abbey derives its name from its magnificent abbey of 

Abbey. canons regular of the order of St Augustine, founded originally at 
Embsay, in 1121, and dedicated to the Virgin Maiy and St. Guth- 
bert, by William de Meschines and Cecilia his wife, and removed 
to this place about the year 1151, by their daughter and heiress 
Adeliza, who had married William Fitz-Duncan. nephew to the 
king of Scotland. The establishment continued to flourish till 
the Dissolution, when its revenues were estimated at £302 9s. 3d ; 
the demenses were granted to Henry Cliflbrd, earl of Cumberland, 
from whose descendants it passed by marriage in 1635, to Richard, 
second earl of Cork, and first earl of Burlington. The estates con- 
tinued in the Burlington family till the year 1748, when they were 
conveyed by Charlotte, daughter and heiress of the third earl, by 
marriage to the Duke of Devonshire, ancestor of the present pro- 
prietor. Of this once stately and magnificent structure the nave 
tothe Duke*''^^^® is perfect, and from the period of its dissolution, has been 
of Devon- appropriated as a a parochial chapel ; the north and south tran- 
8hire. septs and the choir are now in ruins. The choir, which is the 
most ancient part of the church, is in the Norman style of archi- 
tecture, with later insertions ; the walls in the lower part are orna- 
mented with series of interesting arches and columns with enriched 
capitals ; the windows, of later date, and apparently altered from 
the original openings, are in the decorated English style, and the 
east window, of magnificent design, was beautifully enriched with 
delicate tracery, now much broken and defaced ; at the eastern 
extremity of the south side were four elegant sedilia, since greatly 
mutilated, and against the south wall a tomb, supposed to be that 
of Lord John Clifford, who was killed at the battle of Meaux, in 
France ; on the north side of the high altar is a mural monument 
to Lady Margaret Neville, and in the south transept has been 
recently discovered a tomb with the inscription, " Hie j<icet Xto- 
pherus Wode qudm pUr.'' There are some remains of the conventual 
buildings, part of which has been fitted up for the temporary use 
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of the Duke of Devonshire, who occasionally visits the place during chap. 
the grouse season. xi. 

St, George's church, Leeds, was consecrated by the lord bishop \,"i,/" 
of Kipon, on Wednesday the 14th November. 1838 

Wreck of the Forfarshire Steam ship, belonging to the I^undee^'*®°^^|[^^ 
and Hull Steam Packet Company, which left Hull for Dundee onghire. 
Wednesday evening the 16th September, in company with the Forty-five 
Leitb steamers Pegasus and Innisfail. Amongst her cargo there ^^* * 
were twenty tons of boiler plate, twenty tons of copper, a very large 
quantity of bale goods, from Manchester, and a great number of 
boxes of soap, besides a large quantity of miscellaneous articles. 
The passengers and crew amounted in all to sixty-three, including 
the captain, John Humble, and his wife. No danger was appre- 
hended during the whole of Wednesday night, until, on Thursday 
morning, the weather became exceedingly tempestuous, the sea 
running very high, while a thick mist surrounded the vessel. 
They passed the Feme islands on their way north about six o'clock 
on Thursday evening, in a very high sea, which rendered it neces- 
sary for them to keep the pumps constantly at work ; and at this 
time they became aware of the alarming fact, that the boilers were 
getting more and more leaky as they proceeded. As the night 
advanced, the weather became still more boisterous, and at length 
when they had got, as is supposed, opposite Berwick, it was found 
that the water which flowed from the boilers extinguished the fur- 
nace fires in spite of all the exertions of the men to feed them. 
This was about eight p.m., at which time the wind increased almost 
to a hurricane, from north north-east. After this she proceeded on 
her course northward till off St. Abb's Head, when the engineer 
reported that the machinery would work no longer. All that could 
now be done was to set the sales fore and aft, and let her drift be- 
fore the wind. Under these circumstances she was carried south- 
wards till about a quarter to four o'clock on Friday morning, when 
the foam became distinctly perceptible breaking over the rock a 
short distance a-head. Captain Humble made a fmitless effort to 
avert the appalling catastrophe which awaited them by endeavour- 
ing to run her between the islands and the main land, in what is 
called the Fair Way ; but the vessel would not answer the helm, 
and was impelled to and fro by a furious sea. The scene, we are 
told, at this terrible juncture, far surpasses any effort of description. 
Utter darkness enveloped the vessel, over which the sea rolled in 
tremendous billows, and mingled with its awful sound were heard, 
at intervals, the agonizing shrieks of the passengers in the after- 
cabin. At this moment a rush was made by eight of the crew to 
a boat which hung on the quarter, into which they got in safety, 
including one genSeman, Mr. Ritchie, of Perthshire, who, on feel- 
ing the shock, sprang from the cabin almost naked, and jumped 
into the boat as they lowered it. At the striking of the vessel a 
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CHAP, new and aggravated thrill of horror rang through the cabin. Some 
^. ^^' . flew to each others arms — others were laid prostrate — while many 
A. ]>. rushed, bewildered and a^ghted, to the quarter-deck, though only 
1838 the more immediately to be swallowed up by the deep. The ship 
was now at her last extremity. A moment after the first shock, 
another tremendous wave struck her on the quarter, by which she 
was buoyed for a moment high off the rock, and falling as the 
wave receded, she came down on the rugged edge, with a shock so 
tremendous as to break her in two pieces, about midships, when, 
dreadful to relate, the whole of the after part of the ship, contain- 
ing- the principal cabin, filled with passengers, sank backwards, and 
was swept into the deep sea : and thus was every soul in that part 
of the vessel instantaneously engulphed in one vast and terrible 
grave of waters ! 

The fore-part of the vessel, broke off by the paddle-wheels, was 
left on the rock. The point where she struck is a comer of the 
rock which rather projects from the entire mass ; and had the vessel 
drifted only a few yards further to the south-west, she would have 
escaped, as the rock, instead of sloping, falls precipitously into the 
deep water. 
Grace Dar- At the time of the melancholy occurrence, Mr. Darling, with his 
h^^'^fth ^^^® ^^^ daughter, were the only persons at the light-house, and 
rescue nine pi^>bably were the first to become acquainted with the distressing 
of the event, as with the glass they observed the vessel lying on the rock 
■ufferers. ^^ seven o'clock on Friday morning. At that hour the sea around 
the island was so tempestuous that it appeared to Mr. Darling to 
be impossible for him to render them any assistance, and we be- 
lieve he expressed his conviction of such being the case to his wife 
and daughter, when the latter, prompted by an impulse of heroism 
which in a female transcends all praise, — seeing that it would have 
done honour to the stoutest hearted of the male sex, — urged her 
father to go off in the boat at all risks, offering herself to take one 
oar if he would take the other ! Mr. Darling, though sensible of 
the danger, was induced to comply with her entreaties, and with 
the assistance of the two females, the boat was speedily launched, 
and father and daughter set forward towards the wreck, the old 
man pulling one oar, whilst the young woman pulled the other. 
On arriving at the wreck they found nine individuals on it ; with 
those nine sufferers they rowed to the light-house, where they were 
all landed in safety at nine o'clock. As illustrative of the danger 
which confers so truly noble a character upon this heroic action, 
we may mention that had it not been ebb tide, the boat could not 
have passed between the islands, and Darling and his daughter 
knew the tide would be flowing on their return, when their united 
strength would have been utterly insuflBcient to pull the boat back 
to the light- house island, so that had they not got the assistance of 
the survivors in rowing back again, they themselves would have 
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been compelled to remain on the rock beside the wreck until the chap. 
tide again ebbed. The deep sense which one of the poor fellows . ^^ . 
thus rescued entertained of the generous conduct of Darling and a. d. 
his daughter was testified by the circumstance of his eyes filling ^^^ 
with tears when he described it — an eloquent and affecting tribute 
to the depth and sincerity of the emotions which it had excited in 
him. The thrill of delight which he experienced when he saw the 
boat rowing round the south end of the rock towards himself and 
fellow-sufferers, was converted into a feeling of amazement which 
he could not find language to give expression to, when he became 
aware of the extraordinary fact that one of his deliverers was a 
female. 

In unrolling an Egyptian mummy, in the Thebaid, in 1838, 
which was ascertained to be 3000 years old, several heads of wheat 
were discovered. A portion of this mummy wheat came into the 
hands of the Earl of Haddington, and his lordship's gardener 
sowed four seeds of it in the garden at Tyninghame. The produce 
is nearly one hundred stalks, about six feet high, and the ears had 
from forty- fire to fifty- five grains each. The ears have beards or 
hands, not unlike those of barley, and the leaves on the stalks are 
long, and nearly an inch ))road. 

While a labouring man was digging in a field at Thurstonland, Roman 
near Huddersfield, he met with a large collection of Roman coins ; antiquitiea. 
but, as is often the case in such discoveries, being a stranger to 
their value, was induced to part with them for a trifling remunera- 
tion. They amounted in number to about five hundred, and were 
principally copper, though a few were silver. They appeared to 
consist chiefly of coins of the lower empire, a considerable number 
bearing the heads of Constantino, Constantius, Licinius, and, in 
the opinion of some, of Victorinus ; but those of Carausius, who 
possessed himself of Britain as etnperor under Dioclesian, are the 
most numerous. The inscription on many of them is as follows : — 
Imperator Carausius Pius Felix Augustus ; and on the reverse, Paa 
Augusti. A few years ago, a splendid gold Roman coin, bearing 
an impression of the head of Garinus, was found at Holmfirth, 
within a few miles of the same place. This is one of the few gold 
coins of that emperor discovered in Britain. The monarch whom 
it represents, it is well known, was one of the most worthless in 
history. The coin is in a state of excellent preservation, and the 
inscription as follows: on the obverse, Marcus Aurelhts Carinus 
Nobilis Casar, with the head of Carinus with a fillet round it ; and 
on the reverse, ** Victoria Augusti" with an image of Victoria 
standing upon a globe, in the act of presenting a laurel crown. 
It is remarkable that in the township of Lingards, about four 
miles from Huddersfield, a large quantity of coining moulds, or coining . 
impressions upon clay of Roman emperors, were discovered some moulds di«- 
time ago, principally representing the same emperors as those ®°^®"^* 
above described at Thurstonland. It does not appear that any 
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other Roman remains have been recently found near Thurstonland ; 
though, about forty years ago, several Roman coins were found near 
Honley, which is at no great distance. No urns or tiles have i:>een 
dug up, and no vestiges of a Roman road ha\e been traced. But 
though there is no probability of there having been any Roman 
town near the spot, yet it is extremely probable that it has been an 
auxiliary station, subordinate to the main station at Cambodunum, 
which we now know was within the modern parish of Huddersfield. 
It was usual with that people to have minor stations at convenient 
distances from the principal one; and it has been sufficiently 
shewn by Dr. Walker of Huddersfield, in an essay on this subject, 
read before the Philosophical Societies both at Leeds and Sheffield, 
that there were various such stations within six or eight miles of 
Cambodunum. It is rather remarkable that though Roman 
coins have been found in many places within a few miles of Cam- 
bodunum, so few have been found on the site of the place itself 
Dr.Whitaker was of opinion that the Romans very soon abandoned 
Cambodunum, in consequence of its bleak and barren situation ; 
but in this opinion the doctor was incorrect, as inscriptions of a 
very late date have been discovered there, which shew that it was 
garrisoned by the imperial troops at a v^ry late period Within a 
few months back, some tiles were discovered by Dr. Walker on the 
site of the ancient Cambodunum, bearing the inscription of *' Coh. 
iv. Brett'* the fourth cohort of the Britons, which there is every 
reason to believe formed at least a part of the garrison of that 
place, as many native troops were in the pay of Rome. It is 
hoped, however, that the late discovery at Thurstonland will rouse 
a spirit of inquiry on this subject, that may lead to further disco- 
veries interesting to the antiquary, and calculated to throw addi- 
tional light on the history of this important district. 

At the manufactory of Samuel Cocker and Son, of Sheffield, there 
ma^hi ^ ^^ ^® ^ machine for making needles, which, for simplicity, dispatch, 
^^' and perfection, there is nothing equal to it. The wire is taken 
from the block on which it had been drawn by this machine, which 
laying hold of one end, successively straightened it, cut it into 
exact lengths for the intended needles, then pointed it at each 
end, grooved it, made the eyes by drilling, and counter- sinkiDg 
them at the same time, filed off the protection left by grooving, and 
finally dropped the needles into a box placed for their reception. 
That an opinion may be formed of the rapidity of its movements, 
it may be sufficient to state that forty needles were thus made by 
the machine in one moment. The proprietors expect that fifty 
machines will only require the attention of five persons, and that 
these will produce 1,*200,000 needles per day, or 7,200,000 per 
week, at a cost of one penny per thousand, including wages, in- 
terest of money invested in machinery, power, tools, &c. For some 
years a variety of methods for preventing the very injurious effects 
of needle grinding have been tried, and either discontinued, or but 
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partiallj adopted ; but this mode of pointing needles is of such a chap. 
DEture as not to injure the health of the most delicate person, and . ^^- , 
therefore may be considered of great advantage in diminishing the a. u. 
waste of human life. |^^ . 

Prior to the Conquest, Morley, near Leeds, had a parochial (^"^eneer,'* 
church, which subsequently became dependent on that of Batley. 
In the reign of Charles I. it was conveyed, by the earl of Sussex, 
into the hands of trustees for the use of the presbyterians. " In 
the ancient and romantic village of Morley," says a quaint author, 
'' and upon a spot called immemorially Troy Hill, there are a few 
cottages, chiefly occupied by twelve persons, whose ages, united, 
make eight hundred and ninety-eight years. But the wonder was 
greater, till lately, when two persons there died, one of whom was 
ninety-five and the other ninety. Three persons, however, have 
lived thereabouts who have more than attained their 100th year. 
Upon this hill of Troy stood, in Saxon and early Norman times, 
the church, which was called St. Mary's in the Wood. Ilbert de 
Lacy, the great Norman, was then the Priam of this city of Troy, 
and the Romish priests said their masses in its temple. Having 
no records of its renown in the days of Homer, little more can be 
said of its natives than observation enables us ; and, certainly, 
there are now here no fair Helens for nations to fight about — no 
Adonis like his Paris— no warrior like his Hector (though we have 
many Hectors) — no jealous and raging Menelaus — and, as for 
valiant men, why, certainly, there formerly were some ; but the 
modem Trojans are most distinguished for pot valour.'* 

My ton-upon- Swale, near Easingwold, in the North-riding of York, 
is remarkable as the scene, in 1319, of a battle between the Scots 
and the English : the latter were headed by Melton, archbishop of 
York, and defeated with immense slaughter. 

Nysam, near Darlington, has been noted for the performance of 
a long accustomed ceremony between the lord of Sockbum and the 
bishop of Durham, upon his first entrance into the county ; the 
latter being met in the middle of the river Tees, when the water is 
fordable, or else upon Croft bridge, where, presenting the prelate 
with a falchion, as an emblem of his temporal power, he repeats 
the following words : — "My lord bishop, I here present you with 
the falchion wherewith the champion Conyers slew the worm, 
dragon* or fiery serpent, which destroyed man, woman, and child ; 
in memory of which, the king then reigning, gave him the manor 
of Sockburn to hold by this tenure, that, upon the first entrance 
of every bishop into the county, this falchion should be presented." 
Upon which, the bishop taking the falchion in his hand immedi- 
ately returns it, wishing the lord of Sockburn health and long 
enjoyment of the manor. 

Paul, in the south division of Holdemess, near Hull, during the 
French war was celebrated for its extensive dock-yard, in which 
ships of 74 guns were sometimes built. 
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CHAP. Coals, the most valuable and important of all the sources of our 
XI. wealth — the most precious and useful of all our minerals — were 
^'jj held in very light esteem until within the last two or three cen- 
1888 turies. Their use amongst the artificers in London, in 1306, was 
considered a public nuisance, and prohibited under severe penal- 
ties. Soon after, however, they were in use in the king s palace. 
iEneas Sylvius says, that when he visited Scotland the poor people 
were content to receive, as alms, pieces of stone, impregnated with 
inflammable substances, which they bum instead of wood, of which 
their country is destitute. 

At Dunkirk, near Northwich, a singular and disastrous event 
took place, on October 1 6th, 1838, in the instantaneous sinking of 
a plot of ground, nearly an acre in extent, to the depth of fifteen 
or twenty yards. At the depth of about fifty yards from the sur- 
face runs a vein or mine of rock salt, of about sixteen yards in 
thickness, which at this spot had, as usual, been worked and exca- 
vated, before sinking to the lower vein, at the depth of about one 
hundred yards. For some time past this upper mine had been 
considered insecure, from the pillars left to support the super- 
incumbent earth being in a tottering state, and the men had dis- 
continued their work. The ground gave way, with a tremendous 
roai', and the rock-house, tower, gin-house, engine-house, stables, 
and two cottages, were thrown into a heap of ruins at the depth of 
fifteen yards from the surface ; and twelve individuals, who were 
on the premises, were also carried down, and most of them over- 
whelmed by the falling ruins of the buildings. Seven persons were 
killed. 
Fullerton's Previously to the year 1 834, the navigation of the river Ouse 
Gazetteer, from Selby up to Boroughbridge, a distance of nearly thirty-nine 
miles, was much impeded by shoals or huts, some of them of con- 
siderable extent — all vessels drawing more than five feet water 
being compelled to await until the spring tides set in, so as to 
afford them sufficient depth of water. Mr. Rhodes was consulted 
as to the best mode of obviating this difficulty. He recommended 
the employment of a steam dredging- machine to deepen the bed, 
by removing the shoals, and the construction of a self-acting 
wasteboard on the dam, so as to give an additional height of water 
between Nabum and Linton locks, as it was found that no injury 
could occur in the adjacent lands from the level of the river being 
raised eighteen inches. The greater part of the shoals consisted of 
compact blue clay, with a mixture of gravel and large boulder stones, 
and, in a few instances, of oak trees, such as are found at the bot- 
tom of bogs. To use the dredging-machine in the most advantage- 
ous manner, the principle of the sliding tool in a turning-lathe was 
adopted, by running the machine across the face of the shoal from 
side to side of the river, without altering the position of the lower 
tumbler. The method produced a perfectly even horizontal surface 
of the bed, and prevented subsequent accumulation. The whole of 
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the shoals were thus removed, so that sea-borne vessels and steamers, ^ v^' 
drawing from eleven to twelve feet water, could at all periods navi- >_,-! — 
gate to York, a distance of eighty miles from the Humber. It was ^-E: 
still necessary to raise the height of the water at least eighteen 
inches between Nabum and Linton locks, to enable vessels drawing 
seven feet water to pass at all seasons from York up to Borough- 
bridge, a farther distance of twenty miles. To accomplish this the 
self-acting wasteboard was constructed. The time occupied in dredg- 
ing the river and constructing the wasteboards was two years. The 
result of these alterations has been most satisfactory, as, since their 
completion, not a vessel has been detained in the upper level ; and 
the registers of the heights of the water at Linton and Naburn locks 
and York, show that the winter-floods have not risen to such a height, 
or continued for so long a period, as previously to the improvements 
being carried into effect. 

The ancient parish church at Perranzabuloe, in Cornwall, was 
overwhelmed with sand, according to tradition, about six centuries 
ago. A small portion of the walls has long been visible above the 
sand ; and the interior of this interesting edifice was restored to 
light, in 1835, by the exertions of Mr. Michell of Perranporth. 
Around the building lie thousands of human bones exposed to 
desecration ; the winds having removed the sands in which they 
were deposited. 

Lieutenant Sibom has just completed a model on an extensive Model of 
scale, of the battle of Waterloo ; which, regarded merely as an*^®-^J**^® 
effort of patience and ingenuity, is admirable ; but viewed as a 
representation of the victory that decided the destiny of Napoleon, 
possesses a national interest that time has rendered less exciting 
but more permanent The model presents a tract of country two 
miles and a half square ; the undulations of the ground, every 
road and lane, field and tree, house and garden, being accurately 
shown from actual survey and measurement; even the varieties 
of the crops of grain or grass are indicated by the colours and 
texture of the surface. On this field are placed the hostile armies, 
arranged as they appeared at seven o'clock in the evening of that 
eventful day, when the battle, that had raged for eight hours, was 
on the point of being decided, though victory still trembled in the 
balance. This was the moment when Napoleon made his last grand 
effort in all the confidence of victory, and when the deadly struggle 
is shown. The first column of the French reserve, headed by 
marshal Ney, broken and defeated, is in full retreat; and the 
second attacking column, composed of six battalions of the French 
imperial guard, is advancing against the British line : it is imme- 
diately opposed to general Maitland's brigade of the guards in 
front, and general Adam's brigade of light infantry on its left 
flank; Sir Hussey Vivian's hussars advancing to support the 
infantry. This being the main point of attack, the attention is 
more immediately directed to it ; especially as Wellington and his 
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CHAP ^^^ ^^ ^^^ behind the artilleiy placed in the angle formed by the 
XI. two brigades of infantry. Napoleon is seen on a small eminence 
^"^ ' receiving the retreating column of his guards ; the attacking column 
1838 having just before passed by him. The disposition of the rest of 
the forces, including the advance of the Prussians under Blucher, 
and those under Bulow attackiug the village of Planchenoit, occu- 
pied by the French, is distinctly shewn ; so that the whole of the 
operations are comprehended. 

The smoke is extremely well imitated by locks of fine wool ; the 
thick masses from the great guns, the continuous volume from the 
musketry in line, and the thin and scattered smoke from the skir- 
mishers, mark the nature of the warfare ; while the dense clouds 
enveloping the burning houses of Hougoumont and La Belle 
Alliance shew the effect of the conflagration. The masses of troops 
are composed of individual figures properly armed and accoutred, 
the colours of their uniforms being visible, though the men are 
little more than a quarter of an inch high ; and the two great 
commanders may be recognized by their costume. The whole of 
the figures, to the number of 190,000, including the slain, are made 
of silver, and painted. The strictest attention has been paid to 
fidelity in the placing of the troops ; and lieutenant Si born has 
served an apprenticeship in this particular, having been long 
engaged in a "History of the Campaign of 1815 in Belgium," 
illustrated by plans of several battles at different periods of each 
action. The model has occupied eight years of labour, and it 
may be regarded as unique of its kind. It takes a little time to 
become familiar with the scene : but, by and by, the plan of the 
battle, and the advantages possessed by either army, become ap- 
parent, with the aid of the printed guide ; and the study is novel 
and interesting. 

This year were born at Woodhouse Eaves, near Loughborough, 
two children, completely united at the chest in front, and along 
two-thirds of the abdomen downwards. Had they lived they would 
have absolutely eclipsed the Siamese twins; they lay like the babes 
in the woods, enclosed in the attitude of love. The arms were 
pressed a little upwards during the birth, but they soon resumed 
the posture in which they had perhaps been moulded. One had 
his arms round the neck of his brother ; the other had one arm 
round his brother "s neck, and the other round the left loin. They 
were both well- formed males, and both bom dead. From the state 
of the lungs they had never breathed, they appear to have died in 
the birth. They had but one heart, one spleen, one liver, one 
stomach, and one set of bowels. They were in other respects re- 
markably perfect in their general structure and form. 

The Sheffield Botanical and Horticultural Gardens, on the 
south-west side of the town, which occupy eighteen acres of land, 
were opened June 20th, 1836; and on the first four days they 
were visited by more than 12,000 persons. 
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The royal plate at Windsor is kept in one tolerably-sized room CHAP, 
and an adjoining closet, and is vsdued at £1,760,000 sterling ! . ^^^^ 
There is one gold service, formed by George IV., to dine one hun- a. d. 
dred and thirty guests ; some pieces were taken from India, Bur- ^^^ 
mah, China, &c., one vessel belonged to Charles XII. of Sweden, ^y»l^l**« 
and another to the king of Ava; a peacock of precious stones, ^^^8or, 
valued at £30,000 ; and a tiger's head (Tippoo's footstool,) with a 
solid ingot of gold for his tongue, and crystal teeth ; numerous and 
splendidly ornamented gold shields, one made for snuff-boxes^ 
value 8,000 guineas ; and thirty dozen of plates, which cost 
twenty-six guineas each plate. The magnificent silver wine-cooler, 
made for George IV., is enclosed with plate-glass; its superb 
chasing and other ornamental work occupied two years, and two 
full-grown persons may sit in it without inconvenience. 

Amongst the many ingenious contrivances and useful discoveries Glass 
of the present day, few will take the mind with greater surprise ^®*^^"^* 
than the fact that various articles of wearing apparel have been 
actually made from so unlikely a material as glass. This new 
work of " human device," however, has been effected by the skill 
and perseverance of Richard Baker of Ossett, near Wakefield, a 
poor man, who being unequal to the work of a mill, and having a 
large family of six children to provide for, was urged by hard neces- 
sity to put his inventive powers to the task of devising some mode 
of obtaining a livelihood. His early life had been spent in the 
manufacture of glass, and when compelled to leave the cotton mill, 
his thoughts, which had already devised various fancy articles, now 
fell back upon his former occupation, and were speedily led to 
reflect on the use to which the fine threads of glass could be 
applied. In how many useful and admirable discoveries has the 
first link of the chain been but dimly perceived, but when seized 
with a bold hand, a second has followed, and successively, link 
after link, to the very end. It was thus with Richard Baker. The 
thought was conceived of the possibility of weaving a fabric from 
the material of pure glass. But in attempting to carry it into 
execution, obstacles, various and formidable, appeared in the way. 
They have, however, all been surmounted, and the result of his 
persevering ingenuity may now be judged of by the public in the 
articles made by him. Ingenuity, however, is not always the most 
profitable quality to a poor man. Many by their inventions have 
been benefactors to their fellow men, and have died unrewarded. 
Hitherto Richard Baker has not met with the encouragement which 
he deserves. On one occasion, poverty lost him the privilege of an 
audience with her majesty, and the consequent patronage which 
she would probably have given to his skilful labours. As he is 
still obliged to apply himself to this employment for want of ano- 
ther, and as little or no profit has hitherto arisen from his inge- 
nuity, he is desirous to engage in the manufacture of plain glass, 
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CHAP, of which he can find an ahundant market both at home and at a 
XI. distance. To shew the manner in which neighbours appreciate 
A. n. the talent and industry of Baker, a hberal subscription has been 
1888 formed for him in the vicinity of Ossett, where he resides, in order 
to furnish him with the means of commencing trade as a glass 
manufacturer, by which it is hoped he may be able to get a comfort- 
able livelihood for his numerous family. 
Destructive ^^^ ^^ ^^® most destructive fires that has occurred in Beverley 
fire at for a great number of years, broke out on Saturday the 15th of 
Beyerley. February, at the extensive iron and brass foundry of Mr. William 
Croskill, about half-past twelve at noon, at the time the workmen 
were at their dinners. The fire continued to rage with unabated 
fury until four o'clock in the afternoon. The loss of property 
was estimated at five thousand pounds sterling. The whole was 
insured. 
Tea as pre- In preparing green teas, scarcely any warmth is applied, but the 
cS^"* leaves are repeatedly turned with the hand, in order that all may 
be equally exposed. For the black kinds, the heat used is much 
greater, and the whole process of drying is conducted in a more 
rapid manner. Besides this care bestowed upon the leaves, in 
order to determine the colour, various expedients are adopted for 
giving them the characters by which they are generally distin- 
guished. The industry of the Chinese is as apparent in the pre- 
paration of the tea, as in everything else which they undertake. 
For some of the finer kinds, every leaf is rolled up singly by the 
hand, when partially dried. Others, again, are picked and sorted 
with equal minuteness, or broken up and sifted with the greatest 
care, while a few of the most expensive are scented with sweet- 
smelling flowers. 
Fatalstorm. The neighbourhood of Stainbro\ Dodworth, and Silkstone, near 
Barnsley was, on Wednesday the 4th of July, visited by a tremen- 
dous hail storm, which did considerable damage in the gardens, as 
well as to a great number of windows. The rain fell in torrents, 
and the vales from Dodworth to Worsbrough Dale were flooded to 
such an extent as has not been witnessed for several years, and 
several cattle were taken down by the stream. Many walls, also, 
were laid waste by the force of the current Besides these, and 
other eflfects, a great number of lives were lost. In the valley of 
the south-west side of Dodworth, the water rose to such a height 
that it reached the entrance of a coal-pit in the hill side, belonging 
to R. Clark, Esq., called the Moor Side Pit; the water rushed in, 
so that in a short time the pit was filled. A number of colliers 
were at work in the pit, and twenty-seven persons perished in the 
water, eleven of them females. The damage done to the windows 
alone at Wentworth Castle is estimated at £500. All the glaiss of 
the green and hot-bouses is wholly destroyed, as well as their 
valuable contents. The pineries, frames, flowers, shrubs, &c., are 
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all swept away ; and 4000 yards of walling laid prostrate. The chap, 
whole presented a scene of perfect destruction and devastation.^ XL 
The water swept away timber, trees, walls, bridges, and a quantity ' "^ " 
of furniture from the houses, coals, tubs, pigs, and clothes from 1838 
the hedges, and ten beasts from Mr. John Archer, of Saville Hall. 
It has done about £300 worth of damage in Silkstone, to different 
individuals, and the roads are all blown up in a dreadful manner. 
The entire village presented the appearance of a complete sheet of 
water ; from one end of the village to the other it was impassable 
for a few hours. 

A return has recently been made to the house of commons, from Brewers 
which it appears that there were 55,422 acres of land in Great "J<* 
Britain under the cultivation of hops in the year 1836. The return yj^^^lors. 
also states the total number of quarters of malt made between the 
fifth day of Januar\% 1836, and the fifth day of January, 1837, 
from which it appears that in England there had been made 
4,649,624 quarters of malt; in Scotland, 612,898 quarters; and 
in Ireland, 285,941 quarters; making a total in the United King« 
dom of 5,548,463 quarters. The consumption during the same 
period was in England 3.865,224 quarters; in Scotland, 160,137 
quarters; and in Ireland, 254,107 quarters; making a total of 
4,279,468 quarters. The county of York is divided by the excise 
into six districts, called collections. In the Halifax division there 
are thirty brewers, 1245 victuallers, 1852 licensed dealers in beer. 
In Hull district, seventy brewers, 907 victuallers, and 436 licensed 
dealers in beer ; in Leeds district, twenty- three brewers, 1089 vic- 
tuallers, and 1178 dealers in beer; in Sheffield district, seventeen 
brewers, 1117 victuallers, and 768 dealers in beer; in Whitby dis- 
trict, fifty-eight brewers, 1241 victuallers, and 298 dealers in beer; 
in York district, fifty-two brewers, 1124 victuallers, and 526 dealers 
in beer. The total number of brewers in England is 2207 ; vic- 
tuallers, 55,192 ; licensed dealers in beer, 44,134; of which num- 
ber 39,104 are licensed to allow it to be drunk on the premises, 
and 5,030 are licensed for it not to be drunk on the premises. 
The number of victuallers in England who brew their own beer is 
26,559, and of licensed dealers in beer who brew their own is 
16,732. In Scotland there are 235 brewers, and 17,385 victual- 
lers. In Ireland there are 251 brewers, but no return is given of 
the victuallers. The total number of brewers in the United King- 
dom is 2,693. 

Some very curious experiments have been lately made on a new Fine sand 
species of sand brought from Australia for the manufacture of the ^"^^K^*^^ 
finer kinds of flint glass. Of all the results of a manufacture, glass **' 
is the most extraordinary, the most beautiful, and the most difficult 
to urge beyond a certain point. There is none in which science of 
the highest kind is so strongly interested, and therefore none which 
ought to be more patronised by the government of the greatest 
scientific and mechanical and manufacturing people in the world. 
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CHfiP. As to the sand in question, six years ago it was observed that in 
^ J^t- many places between Sydney and Botany Bay, the surface of the 
A, D. ground was covered by a remarkably pure and white silicious sand, 
1888 derived from the decomposition of one of the beds of sand belong- 
ing to the coal formation. Mr. King, of Sydney, the discoverer, 
being of opinion that this sand would be found peculiarly appli- 
cable to the business of glass-makers, forwarded eleven bags of the 
same to his agents in London. Some was put into the hands of 
Messrs. Pellatt and Co. of the Falcon Glass House for trial. From 
their report the following is an extract : — " We find the sand from 
Sydney to be decidedly superior, to any we have previously env 
ployed. The most esteemed property of this sand, and that which 
makes it of the greatest importance to glass-makers, is derived 
from the absence of oxide of iron, and every other contribution that 
would effect the colour of glass. It is also free from being insoluble. 
Glass made from this sand is more brilliant and watery than any 
other. We consider it fortunate, as the sand with which most 
glass-makers were supplied is now of very bad quality, and has 
been given up by many." 

The crucifix that belonged to the unfortunate Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and which she is said to have held in her hand on the 
scaffold, is still preserved with great care by its present owners, a 
titled family in the neighbourhood of Winchester. The figure of 
our Saviour is of ivory, and the cross of ebony. 
Conaump- ^^® following estimate of the annual consumption of coal in 
lion of Goal Sheffield, is taken from a work entitled, "The Progress of the 
inSheffieldNation."— "The town of Sheffield, at this time, (1835) contains 
fifty-six furnaces for converting iron into steel; besides which 
there are sixty-two establishments, containing five hundred and 
fifty-four furnaces for melting steel. The original conversion of 
the metal into blistered steel occasions the use of about 12,000 
tons of coal in the form of coke, and the subsequent processes 
require about 81,000 tons in addition. The various manufactures 
of cutlery and plated goods carried on in the town consume about 
200,000 tons, and 38,000 tons are the estimated allowance for the 
working of steam-engines, of which there are seventy-four, of the 
Aggi^g&te power of 1353 horses. If to these quantities are added 
184,000 tons, as fuel for household purposes, it will appear that 
the entire consumption of coal, in Sheffield, amounts annually to 
515,000 tons, the whole of which is taken from collieries in the 
immediate vicinity of the town." The staple trade of Sheffield 
could scarcely have increased to the extent which it has done, had 
it not possessed a cheap and abundant supply of coal, which is 
essential to manufacturing purposes. 

The Influenza, which prevailed io Sheffield and many other 
places, during the two first months of 1837, was more fatal than 
the Cholera of 1832; the patients afflicted within the town 
amounting at one time to about fifteen hundred, and the deaths 
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to upwards of one hundred per week. The victims of this catarrh- chap. 
0U8 malady were found chiefly among the aged, the debilitated, XL 
and children. ' '^ ' 

The annual value of the Perpetual Curacies in Sheffield was 1889 
returned to the parliamentary commissioners in 1835, as follows : 
St. Paul's £136 ; St. James's £160 ; St. Geoi^e's £365 ; St Phi- 
lip's £135 ; and St. Mary's £190. The vicar has the patronage of 
these, and also of the curacies of Ecclesall and Attercliffe ; the 
former worth £160, and the latter £194 per annum. 

In 1650 the United Provinces seemed more likely to make a Spread of 
grand figure in the future world's history than England. Their ^^"^lia^^ 
wealth, activity, and maritime power were the most imposing in ^*S®" 
Europe. They had all the carrying trade of the west in their 
hands. Their language was spoken in every port when that of 
England was then hardly known abroad. Yet, Holland has fallen 
nearly as much as the Saxon has risen in the scale of nations. 
Her idiom is now acquired by few. Her merchants conduct their 
correspondence and transact their business in French or in Eng- 
lish. Even her writers have, many of them, clothed their genius 
in a foreign garb. Dutch, like Welsh, Flemish, Erse, Basque, and 
other idioms, is doomed to perish as an intellectual medium ; but 
the tongue of Shakspeare and of Bacon is now too firmly rooted 
ever to be torn away. The English language is gradually taking 
possession of all the ports and coasts of the world — making itself 
the channel of every communication. At a hundred points at once 
it plays the aggressor. It contends with Spanish on the frontiers 
of Mexico — drives French and Russian before it in Canada, and in 
the Northern Archipelago — supersedes Dutch at the Cape and Natal, 
elbows Greek and Italian at Malta, and in the Ionian Islands — 
usurps the right of Arabic at Suez and Alexandria — maintains 
itself supreme at Liberia, Hong Kong, Jamaica, and St. Helena — 
finds its way among multitudinous and various dialects in the 
Rocky Mountains, in Central America, on the Gold Coast, in the 
interior of Australia, and among the countless islands of the 
Eastern Seas. 

The following extraordinary account of a veteran steed, which A War 
had borne him through many battle-fields, is given in a letter of ^®"®* 
the late Sir John EUey : " This gallant animal embarked at Ports- 
mouth for Lisbon, in the year 1808, then six years old, and shared 
the dangers of the following battles : Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes 
d'Onor, Salamanca (severely wounded, and remained on the field 
throughout the night, unable to rise,) Vittoria, Pyrenees, Orthes, 
and Toulouse, returned to England on the peace of 1814. In the 
following year embarked at Ramsgate for Ostend, and stood the 
brunt at Waterloo; returned once again to England when the 
allied armies quitted France, and in Uie year 18'20 embarked for 
Ireland, and in this year for the last time to Old England, droop- 
ing from extraordinary length of service, still possessing undaunted 
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courage, exhibiting the remains of a fine and generous animal, 
which never lost a day's work, but from wounds, during the period 
of eighteen years." The old charger, after this long career of 
danger and glory, ended his days in the quiet shades of Windsor 
Park. 

Joint Stock Retum of the number of Joint Stock Banks in England, for the 
Banks in three years ending 1838. The increase in the number of these 
establishments was extremely rapid down to 1836. In that year 
it received a check ; and on the 1st of January, 1839, the number 
was less by three than in January 1838. The whole number of 
joint stock banks in England on January Ist 1839, was a hundred 
and eight. Of these eleven were established between 1826 and 
1829, both inclusive. There were twenty-two established in the 
five years from 1830 to 1834. No less than sixty-seven were 
established in 1835 and 1836. There were seven established in 
1837, and one in 1838. The number of partners varies from fifty 
to one thousand two hundred, and many average about three hun- 
dred. There are half a dozen with less than fifty partners, the 
smallest number being seven. Fifty-eight of the banks have 
branches, and fifty have none. The branches, including the parent 
bank, are from two to sixty-seven in number. There are eight 
banks which have more than twenty branches. The whole number 
of parent banks and branches is six hundred and fifty-eight. 
There are besides about five hundred and fifty private banks in 
England, that is, banks having not more than six partners. Add- 
ing these to the joint stock banks and their branches, the whole 
number of banking establishments is about twelve hundred. The 
issues of the joint stock banks, when contrasted with the magni- 
tude of the establishments, seem to be ludicrously small. Accord- 
ing to the last return, the notes in circulation of all the joint stock 
banks were in value £4,665,1 10. This, divided by the number of 
banks (108), gives an average circulation of only £43,200 for each ; 
or, if we include the branches, the average for each office or esta- 
blishment is only £7,000. Supposing the money to be employed in 
discounting at five per cent, the annual profit in £4,665,000 would 
be only £230,000, or no more than £350 to each establishment. 

The workhouse of Telma is the wonder of Siberia. It is with 
constantly increasing admiration that one approaches the work- 
house, a fabric of two stories, and which is, no doubt, the largest 
and finest specimen of architecture in North Asia. The front of 
it has a length of three hundred and sixty-four feet, and is adorned 
with, massive columns, between which, in two rows, are the win- 
dows, of the purest plate glass. The lower story is divided into 
three apartments, in which are carried on the manufacture of cloth. 
Above, dwell the officers who manage the institution, on account 
of the crown. Stone warehouses, and mills of different kinds, aro 
situated along the banks of the stream which drives the machinery 
of the workhouse. The advantages of the locality were discovered 
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a century ago, by private speculators, since which time Telma has chap. 
been famous for its cloth manufactory. More recently, glass, ~ _ , ' ^ 
paper, and linen, have been added to its productions. The inha- a., d. 
bitants of Telma are about 2000 in number, of whom 800 find ^^^^ 
employment in the manufactories. They are persons exiled for 
crimes, but whose manners, nevertheless, are irreproachable in 
their new and more fortunate situation, in which they are neither 
pressed for want, nor goaded by despair. They are supplied gra- 
tuitously with meal, and receives besides an amount of wages pro- 
portioned in each instance to the value of the labour. The wool 
required for the manufactory at Telma is procured chiefly from the 
Buraets and Tunguses, who wander with their flocks over the 
southern borders of Siberia. The machinery for combing and 
spinning the wool was originally procured from England, and was 
afterwards made in Siberia, according to the English model, at 
one-fifth of the cost of the latter. Telma produces annually about 
50,000 yards of woollen cloth, and half that quantity of linen. 
The former is sold at a price not exceeding half-a-crown a yard. 
Pains are taken to improve the wool, and in 1830 a flock of four 
hundred and eighty Spanish sheep were driven from Moscow to 
Irkutsk; and notwithstanding the length of the journey, three 
hundred of them reached their destination in safety. 

The unhappy condition of princes, into which they are for the Princea 
most part betrayed by their pre-eminence and greatness, has been^®^^\^^^^^ 
lamented by the wisest and most virtuous amongst them in all ministers. 
ages. The profligate, the needy, men of abandoned characters, 
and of desperate fortunes, the false flatterer, and the base betrayer, 
press impudently forward to surround and to besiege the throne. 
It was a sense of these disadvantages and delusions which made 
the great emperor Dioclesian declare in his retirement, " that of 
all undertakings, the most difficult and arduous was to govern 
well." He used to say that, "four or five men usually form them- 
selves into a cabal, and conspire together to deceive and to betray 
their royal master. This knot of knaves prescribes what he is to 
think, and put into his mouth the very words he is instructed to 
utter. They shut him up, and as it were, imprison him in his 
own palace, so that truth shall never be able to come near him. 
He is permitted to know nothing but what they, or their spies 
planted about him, think fit to tell him. By their intrigues and 
influence, he prefers the most undeserving men to the first digni- 
ties and posts in the empire ; and to make way for them, disgraces 
and dispossesses the most worthy of his subjects, and the most 
devoted to his interest. In short, in this shameful, miserable 
manner, are often the most virtuous, the best intentioned, and the 
wisest emperors, taken captive, made a property of — bought and 
sold." 

The following is a copy of the inscription on the tablet lately JJ^^J^®^ 
erected in the Independent chapel, Warley, near Halifax, to the royd. 
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CHAP, memory of the Jate Dr. Boothroyd : — " To the memory of the Rev. 
^^- ^ Benjamin Boothroyd, LL.D. and D.D., who was a native of, and 
A.D. once a poor boy, in this village. He was a student at Heckmond- 
1839 wike academy, and at the age of 22 became minister of the Inde- 
pendent chapel, Pontefract, and afterwards of HighQeld chapel, 
Huddersfield, where he died on the 8th of September, 1836, aged 
63 years. His simplicity and godly sincerity endeared him to all 
— ^his biblical labours raised him to an eminence attained by few — 
and he died a good old age, crowned with labours and honours. 
He made a complete translation of the whole Bible, and published 
it with a commentaiy. This tablet was erected by a few friends 
and strangers, to remind the youth of Warley that * honour here 
and happiness herecifter,' as the reward of diligent exertion, are in 
the power of every one." 
sJ^h^and Extract from Sydney Smith's letter, in 1838, to Lord John 
Lord John Russell ! — " Your Dean and Chapter Bill, will, I am afraid, cut 
Russell, down the great preferments of the church too much. The great 
prizes of the church induce men to carry, and fathers and uncles 
to send, into the church considerable capitals, and in this way 
enable the clergy to associate with gentlemen, and to command 
that respect which, in all countries, and above all in this, depends 
so much on appearance. Your bill abolishing pluralities, and 
taking away at the same time so many dignities, leaves the Church 
of England so destitute of great prizes, that, as far as mere emolu- 
ment has any influence, it will be better to dispense cheese and 
butter in small quantities to the public, than to enter into the 
church. There are admirable men, whose honest and beautiful 
zeal carries them into the church without a moments thought of 
its emoluments. Such a man, combining the manners of a gentle- 
man with the acquirements of a scholar, and the zeal of an Apos- 
tle, would overawe mercantile grossness, and extort respect from 
insolent opulence ; but I am talking of average vicars, mixed na- 
tures, and eleven thousand parish priests. If you divide the great 
emoluments of the church into little portions, such as butlers and 
head gamekeepers receive, you will very soon degrade the style and 
character of the English clergy. 

Bonaparte s opinion of his two Wives, — Their characters were 
diametrically opposite. Never were there two women less like 
each other. Josephine had grace, an irresistible seduction, an un- 
reserved devotedness. Maria Louisa had all the timidity of inno- 
cence. When I married her she was a truly virtuous novice, and 
very submissive. Josephine would sacrifice millions upon her 
toilet and in her liberalities. Maria Louisa, on the contrary, 
economised what I gave her, and I was obliged to scold her in 
order to induce her to make her expenditure consistent with her 
rank. Josephine was devoted to me ; she loved me tenderly — no 
one ever had a preference to me in her heart. I uniformly held 
the first place — her children the next. And she was right, for she 
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was the being whom I most loved, and the remembrance of her is chap. 
still all powerful in my mind. xi. 



KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND FROM THE 

CONQUEST. 



A. D. 

1840 



Names. Began to reign. 

Edward IV 1547 Jan. 28 Kings of 

Qneen Mary 1558 July 6 England. 

Queen Elizabeth 1558 Nov. 17 

James 1 1603 Mar. 24 

Charles 1 1625 Mar.27 

Commonwealth ; from the 
execution of Charles. I. 
Jan. 80, 1649, to the re- 
storation of Charles II. 
Charles II. (restored) . . 1660 May 29 

James II 1685 Feb. 6 

WiUiamlll 1689 Feb. 13 

Queen Anne 1702 Mar. 8 

George 1 1714 Aug. 1 

George II 1727 June 11 

George III 1760 Oct 25 

George IV 1820 Jan. 29 

WilliamlV laSO June26 

Victoria 1887June20 



Names. Began to reign. 

WiUiamI 1066 Dec. 25 

Williamll 1087 Sept.26 

Henry 1 1100 Aug. 5 

Stephen 1136 Dec. 26 

Henry 11. 1154 Dec. 19 

BichazdT 1189 Sept. 3 

John 1199 May 27 

Henry III 1216 Oct 28 

EdwardI 1272 Nov. 20 

Edwardll. 1307 July 8 

Edwardlll 1327 Jan. 25 

Richard II 1377 June22 

Heniy IV. 1399 Sept 30 

HenryV 1413 Mar.21 

Henry VI 1422 Sept. 1 

EdwardlV. 1461 Mar. 4 

EdwardV 1468 April 9 

RichardlU 1483 Jime26 

Henry VII 1485 Aug. 22 

HeMryVIII 1509 April 22 

It has been generally assumed that the theory of "the king 
never dies," has been in practice since the Norman Conquest; con- 
sequently William I.'s reign has been usually dated from the day 
of the battle of Hastings, October 14th, 1066, and all subsequent 
reigns from the death or deposition of the previous king. But the 
reigns of the first eight kings after the conquest did not commence 
till their coronation. The principle of hereditary right was first 
distinctly recognized on the accession of Edward I., whose reign, 
however, did not commence till the day on which he was pro- 
claimed king, four days after his father's death. The reign of 
Edward IV. is dated from the day on which he deposed Henry VI; 
but it did not become law and practice to date a reign from the 
death of the previous king, until the accession of Edward VI., on 
the death of his father Henry VIII., — a practice only since inter- 
rupted by the events following the death of Charles I. and the 
expulsion of James II. 

In some historical documents the reign of Charles II. is reck- 
oned from his father's death. 

The Leeds and Selby railway was completed in 1840, and has Leeds and 
its terminal station at Selby, a little to the south of the town, a ^^^^y ^^' 
neat and spacious building, covering an area divided by two lines ^*^* 
of cast-iron pillars into three compartments, with seven lines of 
way extending throughout its whole length, and continued to a 
jetty for steam-vessels projecting into the Ouse ; the line is twenty 
miles long. Almost contiguous is the terminal station of the Hull 
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CHAP, and Selbj railway, which is carried over the Oase by a handsome 

^^}'^ swivel bridge, that opens with great facility for the admission of 

A. I), vessels to the quay here ; this Une communicates ¥dth the Leeds 

1840 and Selby, in coi\junction with whjch, and with the Manchester 

and Leeds railway, it opens a direct communication between the 

Irish Sea and the German Ocean. 

A Sleeper. Thousands of persons have been attracted to Deighton, near 
Huddersfield, to witness the long sleeper, a person named Bradley, 
aged twenty-two years, who it is said has slept in one continued 
nap during twenty- seven weeks, that is, more than half a year, his 
only support being water-gruel and other liquids, which his mother 
pours into his mouth ; his body retains its warmth, but is much 
wasted ; he breathes with apparent difficulty, and can be heard to 
snore into the next apartment ; he has been visited by gentlemen 
of the faculty, but they are all silent as to the cause of the man's 
situation. Sunday is the principal day for the visiters, and three 
persons superintend the viewing of the body; six persons are 
admitted at a time; as soon as they have seen him, they are 
requested to retire, and six others are admitted ; thus hundreds in 
a day are allowed to see him, and considerable sums are collected 
in a pocket handkerchief, which is open on the bed for the purpose. 

Disease in There is a disease in sheep which, at certain times, is very inju- 
^^^' rious, and few appear to know how to cure it ; it frequently occurs 
in the early part of the summer, particularly after the sheep have 
been kept hard during the winter, and before they can recover 
their condition. The sheep appear, when attacked, to be labour- 
ing with inward fever, attended with cough, which produces swollen 
lips, completely cased with a thick scab. The best remedy, and 
which will generally produce an effectual cure, is by pulling off the 
scab, which will cause, the lips to bleed, then rubbing them well 
with prepared oil, and afterwards anointing them with the pre- 
pared salve. This method has been known to cure eighty out of a 
hundred sheep the first time they were dressed, and on a second 
application, scarcely any are attended with want of success. 

Tanning A discovery has been made which seems likely to revolutionize 

Machine. ^■\^q trade. By means of a tanning machine, or pair of horizontal 
rollers, fixed over a tan-pit, between which is introduced a belt or 
band of hides attached by ligatures to each other, to the number 
of fifty to a hundred, and by which the rollers are constantly 
fed or supplied, the hides are lifted out of the pit on one side of 
the machine ; and as they pass between the rollers the exhausted 
ooze, or tanning liquor, is pressed out of them, and they are 
deposited in folds in the pit, on the other side of the machine, 
where they absorb another supply of fresh ooze. The first hide 
having been inserted between the rollers, the other follow in succes- 
sion, and upon arriving at the end of the band, the motion of the 
rollers is reversed, and the belt is returned through the machine to 
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receive another squeeze. This alternating motion is constantly GHAF. 
repeated, the pit being replenished, from time to time, with fresh . ^^ _ 
solutions of tan, till the operation is completed. The efifects pro- a. d. 
duced by this simple plan, as we have satisfied ourselves* by the ^^^ 
inspection of documents from those who have been working on the 
patent methods for many months, and from those who have pur- 
chased, manufactured, and worn the leather are — Ist. The shorten- 
ing the time of tanning to one-fourth of that generally required. 
2nd. The production of a considerable increase of weight. 3rd. The 
leather tanned by this method resists water longer than that tanned 
bj the old process. 4th. The new method is cheaper to work 
on than the old. 6th. That it is applicable to the existing tan- 
yards, at a comparatively trifling expense, with a capability of 
working in rounds or series. 6th. That it is available for all sorts 
of leather. 

Mr. Peter Taylor, of HoUinwood, near Oldham, has recently ^^^ 
taken out patents for two inventions — one for a rotatory high pres-and^ropel- 
sure marine steam engine on a new principle ; and the other, thatlers for 
which chiefly calls for notice, for paddles or propellers, also of an CanalNavi. 
entirely new construction. His principal object was to attain that 
desideratum in steam navigation on canals, sufficient motive power 
for considerable speed, without the ii^ury to the canal banks caused 
by the action of the ordinary paddles. The apparatus consists of a 
series of vanes or curved blades, placed obliquely, like the sails of 
a windmill, or like portions of a continuous screw. The apparatus 
is placed at the stern of the vessel in a small enclosure of water, 
the sides of the boat being continued beyond the stern, and the 
rudder being fixed beyond the propellers. They occupy the space 
of about a yard and a half in length, and in the instance under 
notice, seven feet in breadth. There are two parallel axles or 
shafts, which project from the stern, each shaft having four pairs 
of vanes or blades, at short distances, and so placed as to strike the 
water in quick succession, and obliquely, like the scull of a boat. 
The oars or blades on one shaft have an action like that of a right- 
hand screw, and those of the other like that of a left-hand one ; 
and the vanes of each shaft works nearly up to the other shaft, and 
thus their joint action has the eflfect of propelling the boat forward, 
or when reversed, by altering the motion of the driving wheel, in a 
direction stem first. They difler from all propellers previously 
invented, both in their screw-like action, and in the axles being 
wholly under water. 

This Railway, connecting Hull with London, through Leeds, Opening of 
Sheffield, and Derby, by means of the Leeds and Selby and North *^^^^ 
Midland Eailways, and destined, at an -early date, through the^iway.^ 
Leeds and Selby, Leeds and Manchester, and Manchester and 
Liverpool lines, to complete the communication by railroad between 
Liverpool and Hull — from the Irish Sea to the German Ocean — 
was this year opened with great ceremony by the directors and 
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^ ^f^' ^'^^'^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ following day opened to the public. The dis* 
w ,' ,^ tance by land from Hull to Selbj, before the construction of this 
line, was thirty-six miles, by water, fifty-two ; by the railroad it is 
less than thirty-one. The Hull and Selby line presents unparal- 
leled advantages. There are no planes to be worked by assistant 
engines ; no engineering difficulties were to encounter in its form- 
ation ; it has no tunnels. The line is for the most part straight 
and level. The few gradients and curves are favourable. The 
steepest gradient (exclusive of approaches to bridges which do not 
rise above I in 250) does not exceed 1 in 500, and the smallest 
radius of any curve in three miles, excepting the curve at Selbj 
Bridge, which is from one-half to one mile radius, and the one at 
Hessle Wood, which is rather less than one and a half miles radius. 
No line in England is better adapted, naturally, for the construc- 
tion of a railway. Two-thirds of the line are laid upon longitudinal 
bearers of Kyanized Baltic timber. 

With respect to the works at the Hull terminus, five acres of 
ground were purchased for their erection, with frontages towards 
the Humber Dock, Ejngston-street. Commencing with the prin- 
cipal front, facing the Humber Dock, there is first a spacious and 
neat building of white brick and stone, familiarly called the " Rail- 
RaQway way Office," including offices for the transaction of the company's 
offices at business, and waiting rooms for passengers. This building is one 
hundred feet in depth by seventy feet in front, and consists, on the 
ground floor, of entrance hall, 22 feet by 16 feet, three large offices, 
two of which are each 26 feet 6 inches by 23 feet, and having win- 
dows nearly equal to their breadth, reaching from a few inches 
below the ceiling to within three feet of the floor,* and fitted up 
with appropriate desks, and furnished with clerks respectively, one 
for the booking of passengers and the other of parcels. The third 
office is a private one, 24 feet 6 inches by 16 feet. The whole of 
these are fifteen feet in height, as are also the two waiting rooms, 
one for ladies, and the other for gentlemen, which are each 25 feet 
by 24 feet 6 inches. The waiting rooms are approached from the 
entrance hall by a passage, 50 feet long by 12 feet in width, lighted 
by four circular fan lights. The second story is approached by a 
noble staircase, 34 feet by 12 feet 6 inches, terminated by a spa- 
cious landing, leading to the directors', secretary's, and waiting 
rooms, and an office, all upon a scale proportionate with the rooms 
already described. The passage already noticed leads also to the 
passengers' shed, a very spacious, lofty, light, and, for its purpose, 
a handsome structure. It is 1 70 feet long by 72 feet wide, and of 
extreme height of about forty feet. The roof is supported by 
twenty- two iron columns. This building is lighted with forty-two 
windows, and the wes^end is perfectly open. On each side are 
raised platforms, 12 feet wide, and extending the entire length of 
the building, for the convenience of stepping into and out of the 
passengers' carriages. Between these platforms are four lines of 
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railway, with conveniences for remoying carriages from one line to chap. 
any other. On the north side of the shed are several large doors, XI. 
opening to a flagged foot-path, six feet in breadth, and a carriage ^^u 
way more than treble that width, for the exclusive use of parties 1840 
arriving by the trains and leaving the station. On the opposite 
side of this road is a warehouse, occupying the entire length of the 
offices and shed united, namely '270 feet. It consists of two stories, 
each of the clear height of 12 feet inside, and 45 feet in breadth. 
The centre of the ground floor is occupied by a line of railway, 
running through the centre length, and communicating eastward 
with the dock, and westward with the main line, as do also two warehouses 
other lines, one on each side of the warehouse, parallel with it, and for Goods, 
at the most convenient proximity for the receipt and delivery of 
goods. In addition to these extensive premises, and at the dis- 
tance of about fifty yards from them, stands the workshops, which 
cover an area of upwards of 5000 square yards, and have two 
fronts, one towards the railway, and within the capacious yard, the 
other towards Kingston- street. They consist of coach house, mill- 
wrights and turner's shops, coach building premises, engine-house, 
with stationary engines often horse power, for driving the machinery 
in the various workshops, particularly those for turning iron and 
brass, smiths* shop, large water tank, capable of holding several 
thousand gallons, locomotive shop, and house and offices for the 
manager. 

It is a curious fact, illustrative of the importance of oil in wool-imi)ortaiice 
len manufactures, that the beautiful texture of the Tunis caps haso^ojj"^ 
been found, by experiments at Constantinople, to be chiefly owing „^^t^™g*' 
to the use of large quantities of oil during the manipulation of the 
wool and yam. One-third of the weight of wool has been there 
employed, and the fabric nearly equals already that of Tunis. 
Precisely the same process, excepting the quantity of oil, is 
employed at Genoa, also the same wool ; but the caps bring a 
sixth of the price of Tunis caps : one-tenth of the weight of wool 
is there used. Olive oil is used in all the celebrated cloth manu- 
factories of France and Germany. The attention of the writer of 
this paragraph was first awakened to the question by seeing olive- 
oil used in some of the cloth districts of Prussia, from whence rape- 
seed was exported to England to supply oil for the cloth manufac- 
ture in England. He inquired why they did not use rape-oil, 
which they had at their door, instead of olive-oil, imported from 
the East, through Trieste, and conveyed by long and expensive 
land-carriage, making it several times the price of rapeseed-oil ? 
He was told that experience taught them that rapeseed-oil had not 
the smoothness of olive-oil; that the fabric of the wool, when 
moistened by it, did not lie so well ; that the cloth was not so soft 
or so brilliant, and that if their government taxed oil, so as to put 
it out of their power to use it, they would not employ rapeseed-oil, 
but abandon the manufacture of cloth. 
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1641 



Great 
depth of 
Coal Pits. 



The coal-mines of Whitehaven may be considered as the most 
extraordinary in the known world. They are excavations which 
have in their structure a considerable resemblance to the gypsum 
quarries of Paris ; and are of such a magnitude and extent, that, 
in one of them alone, a sum exceeding half a million sterling was, 
in the course of a century, expended by the proprietors. Their 
principal entrance is by an opening at the bottom of a hill, through 
a long passage hewn in the rock, leading to the lowest vein of coal. 
The greatest part of this descent is trough spacious galleries, 
which continually intersect other galleries, all the coal being cut 
away, with the exception of large pillars, which, where the mine 
runs to a considerable depth, are nine feet in height, and about 
thirty-six feet square at the base. Such is the strength required 
to support the ponderous roof. 

The mines are sunk to the depth of a hundred and thirty 
fathoms. These are the deepest coal mines ever wrought ; and 
perhaps the mines have not, in any other part of the globe, pene- 
trated to so great a depth beneath the surface of the sea ; the very 
deep mines in Hungary, Peru, and elsewhere, being situated in 
mountainous countries, where the surface of the earQi is elevated 
to a great height above the level of the sea. 

In these mines there are three strata of coal, which lie at a con- 
siderable distance, one above the other, and are made to com- 
municate by pits ; but the vein is not always continued in the 
same regularly inclined plane, the miners frequently meeting with 
hard rock, by which their further progress is interrupted. At such 
places there seem to have been breaks in the earth, from the sur- 
face downward, one portion appearing to have sunk down, while 
the adjoining part has presened its ancient situation. In some of 
these places the earth has sunk twenty fathoms, and even more, 
while, in others, the depression has been less than one fathom. 
These breaks the miners call dykes ; and, when they reach one of 
them, their first care is to discover whether the strata in the ad- 
joining part are higher or lower than in the part where they had 
been working, or, according to their own phrase, whether the coal 
be cast down or cast up. In the former case they sink a pit ; but, 
if it be cast up to any considerable height, they are frequently 
obliged, with great labour and expense, to carry forward a level or 
long gsdlery, through the rock, until they again reach the strata of 
coal. 

The inhabitants of Herefordshire pride themselves for excellence 
in four articles, beginning with the letter W, namely, wheat, wood, 
wool, and water ; and of these they have certainly a right to boast, 
without the imputation of partiality. 

On Monday September 28th, the Lord Bishop of Ripon con- 
secrated a large piece of ground, attached to Hill House Bank 
National School, in East street, Leeds, as a Church of England 
cemetery. 
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In digging a grave covering the remains of Bishop Trillick, who chap. 
died in 1340, his crosier with the episcopal ring, (having an ame- xi. 
tbyst set in gold,) and the bulla or seal belonging to it, were, some ^ ». 
years ago, found, and deposited in the cathedral at Hereford ; but 1841 
in 1838 these valuable relics were stolen bj a thief who had con- 
cealed himself after prayers in the church. 

That leeches are sensitive to the approach of thunder-storms is Leeches 
well known. Dr. Merryweather, of Whitby, has constructed what Prognosti- 
he calls a " tempest prognosticator," with leeches for the basis of^^^^^ 
the plan. He arranges a frame of twelve bottles, each containing 
a leech, and each having an open tube at the top. From a piece 
of whalebone in the opening of each bottle proceeds a brass chain, 
communicating with a beU hung in the top of the apparatus. 
Accordingly, when a tempest is approaching, the leeches rise in the 
bottles, displaces the whalebone, and cause the bell to ring. 
Hitherto it is found that no storm escapes notice from the leeches. 
Dr. Merryweather has also satisfied himself that it is the electric 
state of the atmosphere, and not the occurrence of thunder within 
human hearing, which affects the leeches. 

Cowper, the poet, gives an interesting account of a leech, which 
he kept as a barometer: "Yesterday," he says, "it thundered, 
last night it lightened, and at three this morning I saw the sky 
red as a city in flames could have made it. I have a leech in a 
bottle, which foretells all these prodigies and convulsions of nature. 
Not, as you will naturally conjecture, by articulate utterance of 
oracular notices, but by a variety of gesticulations, which here I 
have not room to give an account of. Suffice to say, that no change 
of weather surprises him, and that in point of early and accurate 
intelligence he is worth all the barometers in the world. None of 
them all, indeed, can make the least pretence to foretell thunder ; 
a species of capacity of which he has given the most unequivocal 
evidence." 

A venerable object of great curiosity in the town of Doncaster, Charles the 
has been doomed to fall under the stroke of the axe, and thus to^"^*'^^^*^ 
share the fate of that unfortunate monarch, by whose hands it was 
placed in the earth. It stood in the spacious garden behind the 
banking house of Messrs Leatham, Tew, and company, in High 
Street, from whence, in consequence of some building alterations, 
it was found necessary to have the tree removed. The property 
formerly constituted part of the site of the priory of Carmelites or 
White Friars, one of the many religious houses that were sup- 
pressed at the Reformation. This was surrendered in 16^8. After 
the dissolution, the house became the residence of the families of 
Ayr, Earls of Dumfries, and Swift, Viscount Carlingford. In the 
year 1641-2 Charles the First was at Doncaster, when it is related 
by Calamy in his History of Ejected Ministers, that the King dined 
at the Lady Carlingford s upon which occasion his majesty most 
probably left this memorial of his visit. 
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CHAP. The following account of the re-appearance of a needle, after 

XI. having been upwards of sixty year in the body of a human being, 

a.'d. niay be relied upon as correct to the very letter : Mr. Bridges, 

1841 solicitor, of No. 9, Parade, Islington, aged seventy-two, swallowed, 

the^fac^ty ^^^^^^ ^^ P^^J* ^^^^ between nine and ten years of age, a needle. 
The occurrence created great alarm in his family, and the most 
eminent medical practitioners of the day having been consulted, 
used every effort to expel the needle from the stomach or intes- 
tines, but in vain. The fears of Mr. Bridges* parents were allayed 
when they saw him grow to youth and manhood without suffering 
in any way from what they were led to dread would cause his 
death. Mr. Bridges arrived at the age of sixty, seldom or never 
suffering from ill-health ; but at the period mentioned, and not 
unfrequently ever since, he has felt great pains in various parts of 
his body, which, forgetting altogether the affair of the needle, he 
always attributed to rheumatism. On the night of the 24th Nov. 
he had, as he thought, an attack of that disease, and retired early 
to rest, encased all over in flannel. About three o'clock in the 
morning a strange pricking sensation, felt above the outer right 
ankle, which awoke him, and putting his hand to the spot, he 
found protruding through the flannel what he thought a small bit 
of wire. In order to examine it by day-light, he placed it on the 
night table by his bedside ; in the morning he discovered, com- 
paring all the circumstances of the case, that it was the identical 
needle he had swallowed sixty-two years ago. A punctured mark 
just over the ankle shews where the needle has made its egress. 
The needle is a strong button one ; its colour is dingy blue, and 
the eye shews that it is of ancient fabric. 

This year the West-riding Election took place. The candidates 
were Lord Morpeth, Lord Milton, the Honourable John Stuart 
Wortley, and Edmund Beckett Denison, Esquire. The gross 
number of voters on the register amounted to 30,998. The result 
of the poll was as follows : — 

The Hon. J. Stuart Wordey 13,166 

E. B. Denison 12,780 

Lord Morpeth 12,080 

Lord Milton 12,031 

Majority for Wortley over Morpeth , 1,134 

Milton 1,085 

Denison over Morpeth 749 

Milton 700 



it ti 

It I) 



The result of the Census for 1841 shews that in England and 
Wales the population were 16,906,750, besides 4,806 who were 
travelling at the time. In Ireland 8,175,238. Jn Scotland there 
were 2,620,207. In England and Wales there were 7,771,101 
males, and 8,135,649 females. 
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Returns of the Post Office Beyenue remitted from the eight cHAP. 

following places to London in 1840, it being the first year of the xi. 

Penny Postage coming into operation: — ^ ;, 

Birmingham £23,560 1841 

Bristol 27,270 

Hull 14,620 Post Office 

Leeds 20,607 Revenue. 

Liverpool 76,627 

Manchester 61,194 

Newcastle 17,025 

Sheffield 11,191 

Total ^6252,684 



Among the premiums given by the Agricultural Society ofMachinery 
Scotland, at their meeting in 1840, there was one of five hun-^^^^^. 
died sovereigns *'for the first successful appUcation of steam power tions. 
to the cultivation of the soil." The merits of the invention, with 
reference to the conditions enumerated, were to be judged of by a 
committee of the society, specially appointed; and the inventor 
was required to exhibit the machinery and modes of applyii^ it 
in Scotland. A steam-engine has recently been invented in 
France, with which it is said four miles of ground can, in a single 
hour, be excavated with an engine of only eight horse power, to 
the depth of a foot, and the breadth of two feet. The earth as it 
is turned up, is thrown into a sort of sail, which hauls it to a dis* 
tance of sixty feet, A steam- plough has lately been shipped off 
from Glasgow to British Guinea, intended for the cultivation of 
sugar-lands in that colony. The machinery consists of two iron 
boats, one containing a small high-pressure steam-engine with a 
drum, and which the endless chain or rope is coiled, and the other 
a reversing pulley, by means of which the chain or rope is ex- 
tended, and allowed to work which ever way it is required ; the 
ploughs are attached to this chain, and made to work backwards 
and forwards with great rapidity and accuracy. The experiments 
which have been made are highly satisfactory. 

As some workmen were employed in cutting a drain through the Antiquities 
estate of Messrs. Kilvington and Yickerman, on Earkstall Road, 
near Leeds, they found a fine and beautiful horn of the elk kind, six 
and a half feet below the surface of the ground. To all appearance 
the ground had not been disturbed for many centuries past, and 
the horn was laid upon the gravel bed covered by a bed of solid 
clay, four and a half feet deep, and a surface of earth of two feet 
5^eep. The horn is in a state of fine preservation, and although it 
is evident that a considerable part of the root-end of it is wanting, 
it still measures about three feet in length, and contains eight 
stems or branches. 
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CHA.P. In the neighbourhood of Ripon, as well as at Harn^ate and 
^ J^^' Knaresborough, there exists a spring of water, more or less 
A. D. impregnated with medicinal virtues, some of which springs, though 
1841 comparatively little tried, are nevertheless considered very likely to 
prove effectivQ in many cutaneous and other disorders of the human 
Bipon Spa. system. At Aldfield, for instance, four miles from Ripon, there 
are several springs in what is called Spaw Gill, which contain 
many of the qualities predominant in the sulphur well at Harro- 
gate, though perhaps not so powerful. This wafer has been occa- 
sionally used by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood with success. 
There is one spring, however, in the city of Ripon itself, which, 
although in its analysis found to possess a favourable combination 
of elements peculiarly its own, has hitherto remained in obscurity 
for want of ihe requisite convenienoes for its use. Of this well its 
medical visitors have for some time spoken in terms of commenda- 
tion, in consequence of which it has been recently covered in, baths 
have been provided for those who may feel inclined to try its effects 
by immersion, and every convenience usually necessary in such 
establishments, is now prepared for the accommodation of visitors. 
Funeral of The funeral of this venerable and deeply lamented labourer in 
Rev*Ham. *^® Service of his God and country, which he had ordered to be 
mond strictly private, took place on the 1 9th of August. His orders for 
Roberson. privacy were closely adhered to on the part of his family, but num- 
bers of his neighbours and friends, and of those who have long 
admired the great self-denial and consistency of his character, 
assembled on the occasion, amongst whom were many of his former 
pupils from a distance. The funeral procession was met at the 
gates leading from his late residence, on its way to the church 
(which he himself erected about twenty-fiive years ago at his own 
expense) by more than a hundred persons in order, who were 
anxious to pay that respect which they felt to be most justly due 
to one who had so long, so disinterestedly, and so beneficially dis- 
tinguished himself as a member of the church and of civil society. 
Clergy and laity alike joined in the melancholy tribute to departed 
worth. Ladies in .mourning, and great numbers of persons of 
different ranks in life, in addition to those who accompanied the 
procession, filled the church, which was hung in black. With a 
characteristic modesty in things relating to his own personal con- 
cerns, he had ordered that his grave and headstone should be of 
His great the simplest kind. For soundness of judgment, firmness of pur- 
usefulneBs* pose, unflinching adherence to the principles and practice which 
on conviction he adopted ; for zeal in promoting the spread of 
moral and religious principles amongst mankind, especially 
amongst the young, it rarely falls to our lot to record the death 
of any one who stood higher in the estimation of those who had 
the privilege of his acquaintance. His loss will long be felt by 
numbers of younger persons, clergy, and others, who always found 
in him a ready, affectionate, and faithful adviser. 
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The ceremony of the consecration of the newly-erected parish chap. 
church at Leeds, which has heen rehuilt hy the voluntary oontri- 3U. 
butions of the inhabitants, took place on Thursday, the 2nd of* "2!^, 
September, before one of the most numerous and respectable 1841 
congregations that ever assembled in any parochial place of Opening ct 
worship. f^l^ 

The church has a massive and highly ornamented tower, which church at 
rises from the ground in the centre of the north front, at the end Leeds, 
of the transept. The whole has been taken down ahd rebuilt with 
the exception of a portion of the south wall. A new south entrance 
porch is erected, the south transept has been extended twelve feet, 
the chancel extended eastward on the site of the old vestry, and 
separate entrances contrived to the new vestry, and robing rooms 
for the clergy and choristers. 

The style chosen by the architect is that of the latter part of the style of the 
fourteenth century, a transition from the decorated to die perpen-^^^s* 
dicular style, which has its peculiarities, though unnoticed by 
modem writers on Gothic architecture, and admits of a variety of 
forms which the others do not ; the masses partake more generally 
of the decorated character, but the flowing arch of the minuter 
parts terminates gracefully in the vertical tracery of the windows, 
and where no tracery is above it, finials form ^e termination of 
the cusped arches of the transoms; after this the whole form 
became perpendicular, and in the fifteenth century the style was 
nearly abandoned. 

In ancient churches stone groined arches covered the building ; 
but the walls were required to be of great thickness, as well as the 
pillars that supported them, and buttresses were carried across the 
side aisles to counteract their pressure. These groins can now 
only be represented by timber and plaster, unless at an enormous 
expense. Open roofs of plain timber were common in the lesser 
churches, but we can scarcely associate ideas of comfort with them, 
any more than in the dresses worn five centuries ago. This latter 
eiSect is in some degree preserved by showing the timbers of the 
roof enriched, and the space between them covered with oak board- 
ing, to conceal the slates. Galleries in churches are at all times 
defects; thus they are supported by small iron pillars, placed 
behind, and independent of, the stone pillars which support the 
clerestories and roofs, to denote that they, like pews, are mere fur- 
niture. The pews in the galleries are allotted to former owners ; 
some sixty pews are further appropriated. The whole of the aii the seats 
ground- floor has open seats, witli stall ends, and all are free, free on the 
excepting the stalls assigned to the clergy, the choristers, and the^^^ 
corporation. The chancel is ascended by seven steps, and the low 
open screen at the first platform at which the communicants kneel 
is of stone, and has a light appearance, and when seen from the west- 
end does not shorten the church. At the north and south ends of 
the chancel are stalls for the clergy. The altar cloth is of crimson 
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CHAP, ▼elvet, which has in the middle a richly embroidered monogram ; 

XI. this has been presented by her majesty Queen Adelaide. 

~ ^/p " The Commandment Tables are of stone, richly enshrined, and 

1841 the letters are of the fourteenth century, in black and red. In the 

The Deoft- centre is a rich stone frame, in which is a splendid picture by 

^^^' Correggio, presented by the Rev. Isaac Spencer, of York. It is a 

firstrate picture, and is an original composition, but bears marks 

of having been finished by Baronio, one of his most celebrated 

pupils ; the subject is Christ's Agony in the Garden. 

The organ is a very fine and effective instrument. The front is 
a shrine-like composition, which fills the south transept from the 
ground ; the pipes are concealed by rich tracery, which is prefei^ 
able, as harmonizing with the rest of the building, to the usual 
Italian black and gold cases introduced as it were by way of con- 
trast only. 
Painted The east window, presented by Thomas Blayds, Esq., contains 
^'"do Bome fine old glass ; the other two which fill the altar recess, also 
^^ ^* presented by him, gives that end a fine efifect. The great west 
window, presented by the patrons, whose arms are introduced with 
those of the bishop of the diocese, and the vicar of the parish, was 
executed by Evans, of Shrewsbury, as also were the glories and the 
emblems at the east end. The north-east window, presented by 
Christopher Beckett, Esq., was executed by Waid, of London. 
The Boyal The royal arms, the Leeds arms, Saint Peter, and other devices 
•nns, &c. yfi^ f;j^Q ^ch patterns in the traceiy of the east and south windows, 
are taken from the south window, executed by the late Joseph 
Wright, of Leeds, in 1811. The mosaic windows are made out of 
old fragments of broken glass, stained and painted ; they are aU 
too glaring, but will be much improved by the smoke and dust with 
which, in the course of time, they will be covered. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



FBOM 1842 TO THE TEAR 1844 INCLUSIVE. 



In this year the numher of marriages registered in England and 
Wales was 118,825, of which number 110,047 were according to 
the rites of the Church of England ; and 8,778 at the registrars' 
office, or otherwise. Of these, 6,887 of the bridegrooms, and 
16,003 of the brides were under age; 15,649 of the bridegrooms 
were widowers, and 10,579 of the brides were widows; and 
88,031 of the bridegrooms, and 56,685 of the brides were unable 
to write their names, being nearly one half of the total number 
married. 

The chapel at Wetherby, dedicated to St. James, and conse- 
crated on the first of Februaiy, 1842, was built in lieu of the 
former small ancient edifice, on a site given by Edwin Greenwood, 
Esquire, of Keighley, at an expense exceeding £4000, raised by 
8ul»cription, towards which the Ripon Diocesan and the Incor- 
porated Societies granted respectively JB300, and jL'280, and Colonel 
Wyndham, Richard Fountayne Wilson, Esquire, lord of the manor, 
and Quintin Rhodes, Esquire, each £300 ; Mr. Rhodes also pre- 
sented an organ. It is a handsome structure in the early English 
style, with a square embattled tower crowned by pinnacles, and 
contains seven hundred sitings, of which one hundred and eighty 
are firee. 



CHAP. 
XII. 

*— , — -^ 

1842 



TABLE SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF GRIME IN THE BRITISH 

ISLANDS FROM 180& TO 1842. 



Years. 


England. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Years. 


England. 


Scotland 


Ireland. 


1800 


4605 


89 


3600 


1824 


18,698 


1802 


15,258 


1806 


4846 


101 


3781 


1825 


14,487 


1876 


15,515 


1807 


4446 


97 


8522 


1826 


16,164 


1999 


16,318 


1806 


4735 


124 


3704 


1827 


17,924 


2116 


18,031 


1809 


5830 


Chasm. 


3641 


1828 


16,564 


2024 


14,683 


1810 


5146 




3799 


1829 


18,675 


2063 


15,271 


1811 


5387 




4162 


1830 


18,107 


2829 


15,794 


1812 


6576 




4286 


1831 


19,647 


2451 


16,192 


1813 


7164 




Chasm. 


1832 


20,829 


2431 


16,056 


1814 


6390 






1833 


20,072 


2564 


17,819 


1815 


7818 






1834 


22,451 


2691 


24,381 


1816 


9091 






1^35 


20,731 


2867 


21,205 


1817 


13,932 






1836 


20,984 


3922 


iJ3,89l 


1818 


13,567 






1887 


23,612 


8126 


24,804 


1819 


14,254 






1888 


23,094 


3418 


25,723 


1820 


18,710 


U86 




1839 


24,443 


8409 


26,392 


1821 


13,115 


1522 




1R40 


27,187 


3872 


2d,&3d 


1822 


124241 


1691 


13,251 


1841 


27,760 


3562 


20,796 


1823 


12,268 


1738 


14,682 


1842 


31,309 


3884 
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CHAP. I^ Hall, an ancient mansion, at Shadwell, near Leeds, was 

xiL the birth-place of one of the dukes of Norfolk, and is now the pro- 

" ^p ' perty of William Simpson Atkinson, Esquire, of Barrowby Hall, 

1842 bj whom it has been greatly improved. A new church was erected 

at Shadwell in 1840. The tithes were commuted for land and a 

money payment, under an act of inclosure, in 1808. 

In August this year formidable riots broke out amongst the work- 
men, in Yorkshire and Lancashire, and other parts of die munufac- 
turing districts, the object of which was an advance of wages. In 
most of the towns in Yorkshire special constables were enrolled, 
and the military brought from a distance, but fortunately they were 
not called upon to act. 

Superstition of the people in the village of Caimbulg, and luver- 
allochie, situated about seven miles south of Fraserburgh, in Scot- 
land, two villages, or rather one in two divisions, formed by a stream 
which runs through the middle of the principal thoroughfare. These 
villages are approached by roads which beggar the powers of descrip- 
tion. The traveller with difficulty gets accommodation for his 
horse, as the innkeeper declares he can scarcely recollect the time 
when a nag had been tied up in his stable. In the spring of 1840, 
neither com nor hay was to be had. So deep-rooted are the pre- 
judices of the inhabitants in favour of their old way sof life, that not 
one of them would dare to set himself up as a reformer, or appear 
to be at all better than the rest, either in dress^ furniture, or ideas. 
The wealthy are in every thing like the poor in their appearance 
and habits. Any innovation would bring on the guilty party the 
aversion of his neighbours. Water-kelpies, mermaids, ghosts, the 
belief in lucky days, in omens of stars and clouds, is still a practical 
faith among the inhabitants. They tremble before an imaginary 
invisible. On the evening preceding a day on which several boats 
belonging to Footdee, a neighbouring village, were lost, and all hands 
perished at sea, an unusual omen was seen — a hare ran through 
their fish town. 

Frederic the Great of Prusia, once met a student of theology in 
the street, and asked him where he came from. " I am a Berliner," 
was the reply. " Psha," said the king, " the Berliners are good 
for nothing." " I know two Berlin boys who are exceptions to that 
rule," said the student. " Whom ?" " Your majesty and myself." 
The king desired him to attend at the palace. 

The Tower of London was originally built to defend the river, 
and to constitute a citadel ;. while the present district called the 
city, constituted London, and the city itself was a fortress. Stand- 
ing on a rising ground at the south-east, overlooking a portion of 
London which once contained the houses of the chief nobility, and 
the property of the principal traders ; by its guns commanding the 
course of the Thames, and protecting the anchorage of the mer- 
chant ships, which in those days moored in the current, it formed 
an important place of strength ; and being large, capable of every 
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kind of royal decoration; and being secure alike from the tumults chap. 
of the citizens and the assaults of a foreign enemy, it offered a suit- -3!^' - 
able position for the residence of the sovereign in early and troubled a.d. 
times. 1^^ 

The progress of the worsted manufacture in Bradford, has been Worsted 
as rapid and as unexampled as that of its population. In 1800,*"»^^9<*'1«'* 
according to the census, 1290 persons were employed in Bradford ^^^u 
in trade or manufactures. In 1811, 1595 families were so em- Bradford, 
ployed; in 1821, 2452 families; in 1831, 3867, besides 1605 
labourers. The first mill wrought by steam in Bradford, (1798,) 
had a fifteen-horse engine ; in 1809, the number of horses' power 
employed in propelling the machinery of worsted mills in Brad- 
ford and its immediate neighbourhood was about 492 ; in 1 830, 
1047 ; and now (1843) it is upwards of 2000. It is estimated that 
there are in the borough of Bradford,, and principally in the town, 
about seyenty worsted- mil Is, with an aggregate of 2000 horses' 
power. In these mills are about 2000 spinning-frames, which 
each spin from five to six gross of hanks of yam a-day, each hank 
measuring 560 yards. The usual numbers spun are from twenty- 
fours to eighties, that is, where twenty-four or eighty hanks make 
a pound weight of worsted. In some instances the spinning of 
yam has been carried to such an extreme fineness, that one hun- 
dred and twenties have been spun, that is, nearly forty miles 
length of yam to the pound of worsted. Besides these spinning 
frames, there are in the town about 1500 power-looms propelled 
by steam, each loom working off about half a piece a day, narrow 
width. There are also vast numbers of worsted pieces yet woven 
by hand in the surrounding villages ; but the hand-loom weavers 
are a very ill-paid and indigent class, struggling ineffectually 
against that never tired all-powerful drudge, the steam engine. It 
is sorrowful to add that the small manufacturers, who (alternately 
following with their families the labours of the loom and agricul- 
ture,) a few years since, thickly inhabited the countless detached 
houses with which the slopes of Bradford parish are covered, and 
make it appear almost like one vast town, are quickly disappearing ; 
and their children are exchanging the domestic loom for the labours 
of the neighbouring mills. 

The valuable statistical document known as the official account Trade of 
of the trade of the United Kingdom, has been made public for^g^^^*^ 
the year ending 5th January, 1842. In glancing at the general 
results we find the total imports of coffee have been 70,250,7661bs. 
in 1841 ; and 41,5 12,5 5 51bs. in the year ending 5th January, 1842, 
the decline being chiefly on foreign produce, while the duty drop- 
ped from £922,468 to £888,646. The imports of wheat last year 
were 2,408,974 quarters, and by January 1842 retum, 1,993,383 
quarters. The duty in 1841 was £725,052, and in 1842, £390,071. 
Of wheat meal or flour the receipts for 1841 were set down at 
1,537,838 cwt ; in 1842, 1,261,521 cwt. On dyes generally the 
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CHAP, import duties were less last year. Upon fraits there was more 
^ ^\^' ^ duty received last year. Upon thrown silk there was an increase 
A.D. from £46,633, to £47,iJ88, and upon raw silk a decline from 
1848 £1(5,627 to £14,826. Upon European silk manufactures generally 
more duty was receiyed, but upon those of India, Bandanas, and 
Imposto. other silk handkerchiefs, less. The total receipts from sugar were 
£5,123,969 to the 6th January last, and £4,465,000 to the corres- 
ponding period of 1841. Upon tallow there was an advance from 
£186,510 to £205,621, and upon tea from £3,473,964 to £3.978,198. 
The total of wine was £1,800,066 against £1,872,799 to January, 
1841. Upon cotton wool the duties fell from £650,622 to £529,791, 
upon sheep's from £133,257 to £130,017, and upon other articles 
from £753,957 to £747,831. The total decline in the customs 
receipts or reports last year, therefore, as compared with 1840, was 
from £23,466,117 to £23,006,152. 

The estimate of the entire value of the manufactures of Great 
Britain for the year 1840, from statistical tables lately published 
by Messrs. Longman and Co., from official documents, stands 
thus : — Total value of manufactured goods exchanged with foreign 
countries for their productions, £47,357,766. Value of manufac- 
tured goods exchanged for home produce, £133,300,000. 
Land im- There are, in Great Britain alone, at least twenty millions of 
dra^ingf ac^s which are capable of being so far improved by draining or 
&c. otherwise, as to be capable of yielding an annual return each of 

one quarter of com above their present produce. Suppose this 
improvement to be effected, we should then raise twenty millions of 
quarters in addition to our present crops — a quantity equal to one- 
third of our actual consumption. We should have, in fact, seven- 
teen or eighteen millions of quarters of grain of various kinds to 
export, were the known method of improvement only applied to 
the whole land. Or, looking to the future, since the population at 
the present rate of increase, will be one-third greater in twenty-five 
years, the application of the same known means over the entire 
island, would keep us independent of foreign supply for the next 
quarter of a century. 

At the York assizes in 1831, the great cause of Hungate against 
Gascoigne was decided in favour of the former. The action was 
brought for the recovery of the estate of Sherbum, near Ferry- 
bridge, Yorkshire. This estate was granted by Charles I. to Sir 
Philip Hungate, who fell at Chester, fighting in the royal cause. 
Sir Thomas Gascoigne married the daughter of his descendant, 
and held the estate in trust for the unde of his wife, a lunatic, v^ho 
died in ] 749. Their daughter married to Mr. Olivier, who took 
the name of Gascoigne. The male issue thus failing, it was 
proved, by a very satisfactory chain of evidence, that the estate 
which was entailed reverted to an elder branch of the male line, 
from whom the plaintiff proved himself lineally descended. An 
aunt, aged eighty, was the principal witness, who, through the 
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fatigue of her joamey from Chelmsford, in Essex, to York, died ^{f' 
just as her examination had been taken. ^ — , '-,. 

The skeleton of a whale was exhibited in Leeds market of the ^- ^* 
amazing length of ninety-five feet. The carriage in which it was 
exhibited was of colossal size, and very appropriately represented 
a British man-of-war. The exhibition was so arranged, that the 
visitors could walk through the skeleton of the gigantic wonder of 
the deep without the least inconvenience. 

A gentleman in Northallerton, Yorkshire, had for some time in singular 
his possession a tame lion, which had always been considered per* Conflict, 
fectly harmless, till a few nights previously to Christmas, when he 
broke his chain, and perambulating the town, he came in contact 
with a ferocious bull-mastiff belonging to a butcher; a battle 
instantly commenced, when the roaring of the lion, and the howl- 
ing of the dog, called forth a large party of all sorts of people, who, 
as is customary, encouraged the two combatants to wony each 
other. For some time the victory was doubtful, but at length the 
dog by a singular manceuvre threw the lion on his back, and made 
a furious grasp at the poor animal's throat, and would have 
despatched him, had he not been rescued by the spectators. 

Died, at his residence, Bishop-Hill, York, aged 73, Stephen 
Beckwith, Esq., M.D. He graduated in 1790 ; and a short time 
previous to his death, he bequeathed upwards of £40,000 to the 
charitable institutions of York. He had never been married. 

In the extensive parish of Otley, during a period of 675 years, viz: 
from 1267 to the year under date, there have only been thirty- two 
vicars officiating there, averaging eighteen years' labour each vicar, 
though the first named in this account only enjoyed the living one 
year, this was Galfridas Bridlington, being the shortest on record ; 
whilst the Rev. John Barker, who was inducted about the year 
1530, enjoyed the vicarage fifty-six years, being the longest men- 
tioned in the archives in York Minster. 

Mr. Albany Ronton, farmer of Leathley, near Otley, in the West- 
riding of Yorkshire, has in his possession, a s]c)ecies of fungus, 
gathered by him in one of his fields, measuring moro than a yard 
in circumference, yet such is its lightness, that it does not weigh 
half an ounce. 

The queen's billiard table is made of a portion of the Royal 
George, after having been upwards of eighty years at the bottom of 
the sea. That ill-fated line of battle ship sunk in 1762. 

Died, after a short illness, at her villa, near Sinigaglia, in the 
Roman States, Madame Catalani, who for twenty-two years had 
enchanted the world by her vocal powers, and who, by her liberal 
conduct in her profession, and general amiability of character, 
gained universal admiration. She married a native of Burgundy, 
by whom she had three children. She made her first appearance 
before the public on the stage of Venice, when only fifteen years 
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CHAP, old, and retired into pri^itte life in 1831. She is said to have left 

. ^^^' . the princely fortune of £846,833. 

A. D. ' This year died Thomas Watson, aged seyenty-nine years. As a 

]843 practical engineer he was excelled by few contemporaries, if any ; 

personally erecting, and superintending the erection, of a lai^er 

number of steam engines, during a period of fifty years, than any 

person now living, having been in the employ of Messrs. Emmott, 

of Birkenshaw, twenty-five years, and subsequently the same length 

of time in Messrs. John Sturges & Co.'s establishment, BowUng 

Iron Works, near Bradford. 

The steel alone employed in this country for making pens 
amounts to one hundred and twenty-five tons yearly, which is 
equivalent to about three hundred millions of pens. 
An Eccen- ^'' John Vaux, a miliar of Snydale, near Pontefract, breathed 
trie his last at Tanshelf, near that town, at the age of sixty-four. He 

Character, was bom at Crowle, in Lincolnshire, and soon after he came to 
age he was pressed into the navy, and served on board the Royal 
Sovereign in the battle of Trafalgar. When the cholera was raging 
in the year 1 882, the deceased formed the romantic resolution of 
making his own coffin, which, with the assistance of his man, he 
accomplished. It was made very substantially, and was at the 
outside six feet long, and painted stone colour, with the Iloyal 
Sovereign in black letters inscribed on each end, ropes being sub- 
stituted for handles. On each side there were three rows of port 
holes painted black, representing the guns of the Royal Sovereign. 
On the lid, opposite the face, was placed a round glass muUion to 
let light into the coffin. Immediately below was painted a three 
story brick windmiU, to represent his trade. Then followed his 
name, and the year in which he was bom, leaving room to add 
the day and year that he died, being the only thing needed to 
onake it complete. The following lines, which he composed him- 
. self, were also inscribed : — 

On the lower deck old Vaux will lie ; 
No one will laugh nor no one will cry ; 
Well for him if he never should rise. 
If he should, what could he say. 
When fronted at the judgment-day : 
The secrets of his heart they will reveal, 
For mixing sharps among his meal. 

The coffin was used up to the time of his death as a cupboard for 
the family ; and he ordered that when dead he should be rolled off 
his bed into the coffin, and which ever way he fell, he was to 
remain ; and that if the coffin was too short, they were to cut his 
legs less. He was carried to the grave by four sailors and four 
miliars. 
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The Pegasus, Hull and Leith Steamer, was wrecked on the 20th chap. 
of July, off the Fern Islands, near the spot where the Forfarshire xii. 
was wrecked a few years ago, and where the late Grace Darling so 
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heroically distinguished herself by saving five lives at the imminent 1843 
risk of her own. The Pegasus left Leith on Wednesday at five 
o'clock, having on board, beside the crew, which amounted to about Wreck of 
twelve individuals, at least sixteen cabin passengers, making in all*^®-^®^**** 
fifty persons, forty of whom were lost 

The important use of coal and iron, in administering to the Formation 
supply of our daily wants, gives to every individual amongt us, in o^ Coal and 
almost every moment of our lives, a personal concern, of which few 
are conscious, in the geological events of those distant eras. We 
are all brought into immediate connexion with all the vegetation 
that clothed the ancient earth before one-half of its actual surface 
had yet been formed. The trees of the primeval forests have not, 
like modem trees, undergone decay, yielding back their elements to 
the earth and atmosphere, by which they were nourished ; but, 
treasured up in subterranean store-houses, have been transformed 
into enduring beds of coal, which, to men in these latter ages, have 
become the source of heat, and light, and wealth. My fire now 
bums with fuel, and my lamp is shining with the light of gas, 
derived from coal that has been buried for countless ages, in the 
deep and dark recesses of the earth. We prepare our food and its great 
maintain our forges, and the extraordinary power of our steam- ^**^*y* 
engines, with the remains of plants of ancient form and extinct 
species, which were swept from the earth ere the formation of the 
transition strata was completed. Our instruments of cutlery, the 
tools of our mechanics, and the countless machines which are con- 
structed by the infinitely varied applications of iron, are derived 
from ore for the most part coeval with, or more ancient than the 
fuel, by the aid of which we reduce it to its metalic state, and 
apply it to innumerable uses in the economy of human life. Thus 
from the wreck of forests that waved on the surface of primeval 
land, and from ferruginous mud, that was lodged at the bottom of 
the primeval waters, we derive our chief supplies of coal and iron ; 
those fundamental elements of art and industry, which contribute 
more than any other mineral productions of the earth to increase 
the riches, and multiply the comforts, and ameliorate the condition 
of mankind. 

The sword with which Lord Olive was girded, on being elected Lor^Ciiye'a 
one of the knights of the northern division of Shropshire, was of sword, 
the most superb description. The handle, which displayed the 
head and neck of a horse, was profusely studded with diamonds ; 
the blade was of exquisite workmanship and slightly curved. It 
is the same sword as worn by Tippoo Saib, and was taken from that 
chieftain s person after the storming of Seringapatam. Its value 
is estimated at 2,500 guineas. 

On the 12th of Koyember, at midnight, James Searlo, of Leeds, 
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concluded the herculean task of walking one thousand miles in 
one thousand successive hours, on the piece of road from the 
Shakespere Inn, Meadow-lane, Leeds, to the New Peacock Inn, 
Uolbeck ; and in addition to his task he continued the walk until 
five o'clock on Monday afternoon, when he had completed the dis- 
tance of one thousand and seventeen miles in one thousand and 
seventeen successive hours, (having commenced on Monday the 
Snd of October,) together with sixty-three yards over and above 
each mile, amounting to thirty-five miles one thousand four hun- 
dred yards, making a sum total of one thousand and fifty-two 
miles one thousand fourteen hundred yards — a feat unparalleled in 
the annals of pedestrianisfn. 

On the SI St April, died his Royal Highness Duke of Sussex, 
sixth son of George III. He was bom on the 27th January, 1773. 

On the 1st of March, as the Skipton, Alexander, was returning 
from Leeds, the coachman alighted at the junction inn, about five 
miles from Skipton, and went into the house, leaving the horses to 
the care of a groom, who accompanied the coach from Keighley. 
It appears, however, that the groom neglected to attend to his 
duty ; for the horses, finding themselves at liberty, set off at a 
brisk speed, and arrived safe at Skipton without any driver. There 
were no outside passengers, but two gentlemen inside ; one of 
whom observed to his fellow traveller, ** that he thought they were 
going at a brisk pace." ** Yes," replied the other, " we are now 
making up for lost time." The coach passed a loaded waggon, and 
other carriages on the road, without any accident 

A custom-house officer, at Hull, named George Ross, thirty- 
three years of age, was suffocated on board a Danish sloop, then 
lying in the Humber dock basin. The deceased and the captain 
of the vessel retired to rest at eleven o'clock, in the round house, 
which was a building on the deck, seven feet in length, five feet 
eight inches broad, and four feet two inches high. There was a 
stove in the place, but there appeared to be no fire in it when the 
two men went to bed. Next morning the officer was found quite 
dead, and the captain in a state of insensibility from which he did 
not recover, until the lapse of twenty-four hours. From the evi- 
dence adduced at the inquest, there seemed to be no doubt that 
the deceased died from suffocation, occasioned by imbibing dele- 
terious gases, which result from the combustion of coal. 

William Hey, Esquire, Surgeon, of Leeds, breathed his last on 
the Idth of March in this year, (1844) than whom few men have 
lived more beloved and respected ; his hand and heart were ever 
prompt in every good work of utility, benevolence, and religion : 
and his unobtrusive virtues and sterling qualities of piety and 
kindliness in private life, endeared him in the affections and 
esteem of all who knew him. As a member of the medical pro- 
fession, in which the name of his family has long been distin- 
guished and honoured, Mr. Hey was one of its brightest ornaments. 
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He was for many years senior surgeon of the Leeds general chap. 
infirmary — an institution closely linked with the memory of his ^ ^^^- 
venerated father. He was an alderman of the horough of Leeds a. d. 
many years previous to the passing of the municipal reform act, ^^^ 
having also filled the office of mayor. He was named a magistrate 
of the horough in the commission subsequently issued by Lord 
John Russell, but never qualified. In 1833 he qualified as a 
magistrate of the West-riding, his name having been on the com- 
mission for some time previously. Mr. Hey was in his seventy- 
third year at the time of his death. 

Sir John Lowther died on Monday the 13th May, at Swillington Death of 
Hall, near Leeds, his principal residence. The deceased baronetSir John 
was the son of itie Eev. Sir William Lowther, baronet, rector of 3°^. ^^' 
Swillington, and Ann, his wife, a descendant of the ancient family 
of the Zouches, was bom in April, 1759, and had consequently 
just completed his eighty- fifth year. On the 4th of September, 
1800, he married Lady Elizabeth Fane, second daughter of John, 
the ninth Earl of Westmoreland, by whom he had three sons and 
three daughters, but one of the latter died aa infant, and another 
in 18 12. Sir John was next brother to the late Earl of Lonsdale, 
whom he strongly resembled, both in features and personal dis- 
position. He was exemplary in all the relations of life ; and sin- 
cerely lamented by his tenantry and the poor in the vicinity of his 
extensive property. Though fond of retirement, he was not unused 
to public life. For many years he represented in parliament the 
county of Cumberland, and his constituents ever found in him a 
zealous guardian of their local and general interests His baronetcy 
dates from the year 1824. The successor to his title and estates 
is his eldest son, bom in 1793. 

On the 1st of June, a frightful accident happened at Wakefield^ ^^^j^^^ 
to a female named Haslegrave. She lived at the house of her mangled bj 
husband's brother, who kept some pleasure grounds in Back Lane,^^®*'* 
in which was kept a bear and other animals. The bear was con- 
fined in a pit made for the purpose, and in the middle of the pit 
was a pole, up which the bear was in the habit of climbing. On 
Friday morning the animal climbed the pole, and springing from 
it on the wall of its den, made its escape. It attacked Mrs. Hasle- 
grave who happened to be near the place, got her down, and 
mangled her dreadfully with its claws, tearing away part of one of 
her breasts, and inflicting other serious irguries. Assistance was 
rendered, and it was with some difficulty the animal was beaten 
off and afterwards shot. 

On Monday the drd of June a fire occurred at Huddersfield, byDestrnctive 
which property to the value of nearly £40,000 was destroyed. The fire at 
premises which fell a prey to the devouring element was a large ^gj^^®"' 
mill or factory, the property of Mr. Joseph Kaye. The building 
was tenanted by nearly thirty small finishers, most of whom have 
suffered severely by the catastrophe. The mill was first discovered 
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CHAP, to be on fire by Mr. Eastwood s man, who saw the flames raging 
Xli. in the inside of the third story This was about half-past one. 
\^ He immediately gave the alarm, and in a few minutes after the 
1844 flames burst through the windows, and finding vent, the devastat- 
ing element spread with amazing rapidity from room to room, 
until the whole building was one entire mass of flame. The scene 
from the top of Chapel Hill, and from Crosland Moor, was one of 
the most awfully magnificent that can be imagined. About two 
o'clock the principal part of the roof fell in with a tremendous 
crash, carrying the three top floors with it, the others soon after 
following. The firemen used every exertion to save the engine 
house, in which they eventually succeeded. By six o clock the 
whole building was an entire mass of rubbish, nothing left stand- 
ing but the walls. 

The number of letters delivered at the Doncaster post-ofiBce, 
during the race week amounted to seven thousand four hundred, a 
number unprecedented since its establishment It is gratifying to 
state that no robberies or depredations were committed, nothwith- 
standing the crowded state of the streets and the race-course, as 
well as the immense throngs at the numerous inns in the town. 

The number of steam-boat passengers from London to Hull 
amounts to 86,000 annually. 

It is calculated that the four hundred mechanics* institutions of 
Great Britain, comprises eighty thousand members, possess about 
four hundred thousand volumes of books, raise about £30,000 a 
year, and deliver, or cause to be delivered, nearly four hundred 
lectures. 
Prolific November 80th, the wife of William Smith, a poor journeyman 

births. shoemaker, in a lodging-house. No. 39, York-street, Leeds, gave 
birth to three fine boys, though the first was the least of the three. 
They were baptized Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

January Ist. As a proof of the unusual mildness of the season, 
polyanthuses, double and single primroses, stocks, wall-flowers, 
pansies, marygolds, japonica, and other flowers, were all in full 
bloom in the garden of J. Bradford, Esq., near Pateley Bridge, in 
the West- riding of Yorkshire. The year 1843 closed with weather 
as mild as it generally is in the middle of April, the fields being 
as green, and the young wheat as fresh, as they usually are at the 
beginning of that pleasant month ; and on Christmas- day a nest 
of a thrush, containing three eggs, was found in a garden near 
Compstall, in the same riding. 

September 16th. The parishioners of Fewstone, near Otley, 
presented an elegant copy of Mant and Doyley's Bible, also a 
handsome gold watch and chain, with suitable inscriptions, to the 
Rev. E. S. Murphy, B.A., on his retiring from the curacy of that 
parish, after having discharged the duties of that office for a num- 
ber of years with an ability and zeal seldom equalled, and rarely 
surpassed. 
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September 26th will be a day long remembered in Sunderland, chap. 
as on that day a most frightful explosion occurred at Haswell col- . ™- 
liery, by which awful catastrophe ninety-five persons lost their a. d. 
lives, most of whom were in the prime of life, though too many ^^^ 
have left wives and children to deplore their loss. The funeral of C<^"^ ^}^ 
the suflFerers took place on Monday the dOth, and was indeed a®^®"*^"" 
most extraordinary and melancholy spectacle : between fifty and 
sixty carts were employed in conveying the dead bodies to the 
place of interment. Fifty-four were buried in the burying ground 
of South Hetton church, the others at Easington and Hallgarth 
villages, about three miles distant. Thousands of persons were 
present ; the procession to South Hetton church reached upwards 
of a mile in length. Many families have lost three, and some four 
each. The dead of each family were placed in separate carts, and 
followed by the relatives and friends of each party. 

Such are the facilities for swift travelling afforded by railways, Swift tra- 
by which the West-riding of Yorkshire is nearly intersected, and^® ^"^* 
such the mania for embracing those facilities in cheap pleasureable 
trips, that during the month of August, and the first two weeks in 
September, no fewer than sixty thousand persons availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of visiting Liverpcwl, York, Hull, Ac, all 
from Leeds, Sheffield, Wakefield, and the populous villages in the 
clothing district. The most gigantic train amongst these trips left 
Leeds on Thursday morning, the 12th of September, consisting of 
two hundred and forty carriages, drawn and propelled by nine 
powerful engines, and conveying six thousand six hundred passen- 
gers to Hull and back, at the greatly reduced fare of two shillings 
in the third class carriages ; the first and second class carriages 
being equally cheap in proportion to the accommodation afforded. 
Two days jrfter, September 14th, two thousand passengers left 
Leeds to go to the flourishing town of Liverpool, at equally reduced 
fares, viz : four shillings and nine-pence there and back, being no 
more than one quarter of the regular fares. 

After centuries of national hatred existing between the French Louis 
and English, and more than a quarter of a century after the^^^^PP®' 
English had been in possession of the French capital in 1814, and 
also io 1815, such a reconciliation had taken place between the 
two courts that, after the young Queen of England, Victoria, had 
paid a visit to Louis Philippe, King of the French, that monarch 
returned the compliment in the month of October. 

In the month of April, a potato was cut into sets, which had Extraordi- 
been sent from Essex to a Mr. Samuel Winder, of the Rose and J^ P^®" 
Crown Inn, Armley, in the borough of Leeds, and planted by him 
in a field of the same village, which, when gathered in October fol- 
lowing, was found to have produced the immense weight of sixty- 
five pounds, or four stones nine pounds. 

September 30th. The Lord Bishop of Ripon consecrated one^®®?®, 
half of the two burial grounds of Leeds and Hunslet, in the Grounds. 
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CHAP, borough of Leeds, for the burial of the dead according to the rites 
, ^^^- of tlie Established Church. The Rev. Dr. Hook, vicar of Leeds, 
A. D. and a few other deigymen were present, together with the burial 
IS** ground committee. 

Ten thousand persons were admitted by ticket, on the 6th of 
November, to pass through the Royal Exchange, London, it having 
been opened the previous day by her majesty Queen Victoria. 
Leeds The bill for the division of the parish of Leeds into sundry 

Vicarage gQialler parishes, received the royal assent on the 9th of August, 
1844. Perhaps no bill that affected so large a number of persons 
ever passed through parliament with so little opposition — a cir- 
cumstance highly creditable to all parties. 

It is a curious fact, that the five commercial towns in England, 
namely, the Metropolis, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
Leeds, with their suburbs, contain, with an area of 96,000 acres, 
or as nearly as possible the area of Rutlandshire, a population 
equal to the following seventeen purely agricultural counties : — 
Bedfordshire, Huntingdon, Suffolk, Sussex, Berks, Buckingham, 
Cambridge, Cumberland, Hertford, North and East-ridings of 
Yorkshire, Dorset, Rutland, Hereford, Oxford, Westmoreland, and 
Northampton, with all the county towns within those counties, 
which occupy an erea of 10,000,000 acres, or about a third of the 
whole extent of England : further, that the population of the same 
five towns are equal to that of the whole of Scotland, with its 
19.000,000 acres. 
"Wreck of The Iris, of Hull, the vessel which was lost on the coast of Lin- 
the Iris, of colnshire, was at the time making for Hull, and within two hours 
of port, when the wind chopped round to the northward, and such 
a heavy sea came on that she was obliged to turn and make for 
" the deeps" to the south. Hardly had she got before the wind 
when a sea " pooped" her, split her mainsail, and rendered her 
unmanageable. She drove ashore at Huttoft, and kept drifting 
down from that place until she became fast on a sandbank at 
Mumby Chapel, two miles below Huttoft. This was at seven 
o'clock. The crew consisted of the captain, his wife, and child, 
(seventeen months old,) and two men. At this hour they were 
near enough the shore to be heard, and were heard ; numbers of 
people were on the shore, but none offered to lend a saving hand 
— they were helping themselves to the planks and spirits as they 
came ashore. A farmer being there from Huttoft on horseback, 
several persons, more humane than their fellows, begged him to 
ride home, only two miles, for the lifeboat stationed there: be 
refused ! They then begged him to lend his horse that one of 
them might go : he would not ! This was at seven o'clock p.m. ; 
the tide was coming in, the poor fellows shrieking, until the 
woman and the two men were washed off and drowned ; the cap- 
tain clasped his child in his arms until it died of cold, and was at 
last washed out of his arms a corpse. He then lashed himself to 
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the capstan, and remained there — {would humanity belieye it?) — CHAP. 
until two o'clock — seven hours — within a stones throw of the xii. 
shore, seen and beard by these people. At that hour a young ^'^^ 
farmer got down there, and, seeing the apathy of the people ashore, 1844 
he waded almost up to the yessel, and spoke to the captain, who 
said, " If you can come to me, I can come ashore." And so he 
did. He alone survived. 

The presents which have been sent to Queen Victoria from the imperial 
Emperor of China consist of golden bedsteads, and a great quantity ^^^^^^'^^ 
of silk, of a sort which has never yet been seen in Europe. There 
were likewise two ear-drops worth a thousand pounds each ; and a 
shawl worked in needlework, with every kind of beast on it known 
to the Chinese ; besides fourteen large cases, each weighing 14 cwt., 
and a small box of jewellery. 

Mr. Arkwright gives to his son Robert, iBlOO.OOO; to his son^illof^^^ 
Peter, ^40,000 ; to his son John, £50,000 ; to his son Joseph, Arkwright 
£80,000 ; to his grandson Francis Hurt, £35,000 ; to six of his 
grand-daughters, £14,000 each ; and to all of his other grand- 
children, £5,000 each ; to his daughter Ann, wife of Vice-chan- 
cellor Wigram, £25,000 absolutely, and a Hfe interest in £50,000, 
with power of disposal at her death ; to the Derbyshire General 
Infirmary, £^200 ; to the General Hospital near Nottingham, £200 ; 
to the Lunatic Hospital and Asylum near Manchester, £200 ; to 
his butler, £100 ; and to his housekeeper, £100. The residue of 
his property is given to his five sons, who are named executors 
The property has been sworn to exceed in value £1,000,000, but 
of course this is only a nominal sum, as the scale of stamp duties 
goes no higher. The probate bears a stamp of £15,750, and the 
legacy duty will amount to a much larger sum. The whole of his 
property, which is estimated as high as six millions, is probably 
much exaggerated. 

Perhaps Mr. Oastler's case is the only instance in which anBichard 
individual, occupying the post of steward to a large landed pro- S^^^JyJ!' 
prietor, and dismissed by his master, under circumstances so pre- field, 
judicial to him, has been able, by the simple statement of the truth, 
not only to overcome prejudice against his character, but also to 
conciliate respect for his principles, from foes as well as friends to 
his views of national duties and prospects. Nor is there upon 
record an example of the deliverance of a man, out of respect to 
his integrity and consistency, from a debtor s prison, achieved by 
the united efforts of persons in every rank in society, and of eveiy 
hue of political and religious persuasion. At an early hour there 
were seen groups of countrymen moving towards Brighouse, a large 
manufacturing village, four miles from Huddersfield. The Central 
Committee received Mr. Oastler there at noon, and presented to 
him an appropriate address, to which Mr. Oastler replied in but 
few words. He said that no language he could utter was adequete 
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to his feelings, either as expressing his gratitude to God, or his 
obligations to his kind friends ; and, in allusion to his past labours 
in those parts, he pithily remarked, that '* they had l)een directed 
to the object of divorcing labour from poverty, and weddiug it to 
plenty." At one o'clock, an assembly of about 4000 persons had 
met, and Mr. Oastler entered an open carriage prepared for him, 
with three of his friends. Several rustic bands of music fell in 
with the crowd, and every now and then the contiguous ravines 
echoed with a cheer, **long and loud/' from the lengthened caval- 
cade. The banks on the right were well crowded with the tenants 
of the estate he so long superintended, and as the procession drew 
near the town, the number was about trebled, and at least 12,000 
kind and long-acquainted neighbours, ushered him, with a right 
English welcome, to what he still fondly calls '' home." At the 
platform, in a large open space near the barracks, Mr. Scholefield, 
of Rastrick, presented an address from Mr. Oastler's Huddersfield 
friends, requesting him to reserve any particular response to a more 
He addres- favourable opportunity. Mr. Oastler then addressed the silent 
ses the assembly for about an hour, in terms of much affection, and ex- 
pounded his views of future duty with a moderation of language 
and feeling which won the admiration of all. His allusions to bis 
former chai'ge (the Fixby tenantry), to their present stewards, and 
to his former master, (Mr. Thomhill), were all that they themselves 
could have wished, and were most creditable to Mr. Oastler, both 
as a Christian and a gentleman. He expressed his future deter- 
mination to deal more mildly with opponents; professed that 
" prisen discipline " had been, by God's blessing, beneficial in 
-softening down his asperity, and teaching him lessons of humility 
and love. When knocking at England's door to awaken attention 
to her domestic wrongs, loud raps were required ; but now that 
England, and also Europe, were awakened to the sufferings of fac- 
tory victims, and to the annals of poverty's woes, mild words, those 
of reason and calm remonstrance, were most fitting, and would be 
most effective. But, if he had amended his manner, he had not 
changed his principles, nor, he trusted, should he ever flinch from 
their full maintenance. 

Five waggons, each drawn by four horses, and a cart drawn by 
Treasore. ^^q horses, all heavily laden, entered the gateway of the Royal 
Mint, escorted by a detachment of the 60th regiment, with the 
Chinese silji^er, amounting to iS 1,000,000 sterling, being the first 
consignment of the indemnity to be paid by the Celestial Empire. 
The treasure was brought over by the Modeste, which arrived at 
Portsmouth, and was forwarded to London by the Southampton 
railway. On the arrival of the silver at the Vauxhall terminus it 
was transferred to Messrs. Chaplin and Home's waggons, and by 
them conveyed to the Royal Mint. The novel procession attracted 
a good deal of notice, and an immense crowd followed the waggons 
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to the mint ; and as the outer gates were dosed upon them, three chap. 
hearty cheers were given. The silver is in a very dirty condition, xil. 
and will be melted down in the crucibles prepared for the purpose, ' ^ J, 
and sold without delay. The last consignment of sycee silver from 1844 
China, the ransom for Canton, was refined, but the process was so 
expensive to the government, that it will not be repeated, and the 
silver will be simply melted and sold to the refiners. 

This outrageous deed was committed at Mount Tabor, in Oven- Dreadful 
den, a small village, situated upon the hills to the westward of^*^®^***- 
Halifax. It appears that Joseph Dobson (the wretch who com- 
mitted the murderous act) came to reside with his father, and took 
a small cottage from Mr. Joseph Birtwhistle. Bot^ father and son 
were weavers by trade. Joseph's wife, with two children (one a 
baby four months old) came to reside with them, and it would 
appear that this was the commencement of family quarrels which 
have terminated so fatally. Soon after they had a quarrel, but on 
what precise ground does not appear. The old man and his son 
left the house, and the young man's wife was left in charge. It 
appears that shortly after the old man returned, and finding the 
door locked, some words ensued between him and his daughter-in- 
law. The old man ultimately forced his way into the house, at the 
back part of the premises. The younger Dobson came home 
almost immediately afterwards, and, in the course of a dispute 
with his parent, said, " I will shoot thee if there is powder and 
shot to be had in Halifax." Upon this threat Birtwhistle severely 
reprimanded him, and begged of them all to be friends, and live 
peaceably with each other. After this he left the house. The 
father and son subsequently went out together. The son, having 
his deadly object in view, went to a neighlK)uring house for the 
purpose of borrowing a pistol. Foiled in his object, and knowing 
that a gun was kept at the house where he had formerly lodged, he 
proceeded to a place in Boy-lane, where he purchased some powder, 
some shot (No. 6), and some caps. With this ammunition he went 
to his late landlord's, and, cutting down an old gun which was sus- 
pended upon one of the beams, took it to the door, where he first 
tried the lock with a percussion cap, and then, charging it with 
powder, fired it, and finding the gun to be in good repair, he finally 
charged it with shot, and was noticed by a young man standing by 
to put in an extraordinary quantity of shot, from a paper he had in 
his pocket. Thus armed, he proceeded towards home, saying, in a 
jest, he was going to learn to shoot. About three o'clock in the 
afternoon the parricide came home. The father was out, but came 
in a few minutes afterwards. The dwelling was but scantily fur- 
nished. The son, it appears, deliberately loaded the gun, and 
rammed it. He then asked his father if he meant to perform 
some act he had threatened. The old man did not answer. The 
question was asked a second time, but still no answer was given« 
" Then I'll shoot thee," was the diabolical declaration of the son^ 
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CHAP, who levelled his piece and fired. The gun, however, did not go 
xm. off. Quick as lightning a second cap was put on the lock, and the 
A. D. gun fired. The old man uttered a deep groan, and then falling 
1841 upon the hearth stone, the next moment was dead, a portion of the 
shot having passed through his heart. The wife of the parricide 
was standing doae to the old man at the time the gun was fired. 
The muzzle of the gun could not have been distant more than a 
quarter of a yard from the breast of the old man, and consequently, 
the whole of the diarge was lodged in his person. Hearing the 
report of fire-arms, several neighbours immediately ran to the spot, 
but in the meantime the wretch made his escape, and throwing the 
gun into a neighbouring field, ran off towards Halifax, followed by 
six or seven men. For a while the pursuers had the murderer in 
sight, but unfortunately lost him in Snakehill-wood, and he suc- 
ceeded in making his escape. He was subsequently apprehended 
and executed at York, 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FROM THE YEAB 184fi TO THE YEAR 1847 INCLUSIYE. 

It is calculated that if the duty were paid on the whole of the 

tobacco in bond in London alone, including manufactured and 

unmanfactured tobacco and cigars, the sum would amount to little 

short of seven millions sterling. 

stAndrewB "^^^^ mcHiument to departed worth, the new parish church of 

Church. St. Andrews, erected by subscription, in affectionate regard to the 

memory of the late Mrs. Sinclair, wife of the Bev. William Sinclair, 

incumbent of St George's church, Leeds, was consecrated by the 

Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon, on the 26th March. 

Tangmere ^^i<3 interesting but small church, in the parish of Tangmere, 

Church, near Chichester, till lately in the peculiar jurisdiction of the 

Archbishop of Canterbury, but has recently by an order in council, 

been placed under, and made subject to, the authority of the bishop 

of Chichester, is a very beautiful specimen of the early English 

style of architecture ; it consists of a chancel and nave, and has a 

well-proportioned wooden spire. It is dedicated to St. Andrew. 

The interior has lately been renovated with considerable taste ; the 

• windows in the chancel are of stained glass, and are from designs 

of Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle ; the floor has been entirely filled with 

open seats, having poppy.hearted ends. In taking up the old floor 

in order to replace it, was found the stone which had been formerly 

the altar, bearing the well-known mark of five arches ; a similar 

one may be seen in Chichester cathedral; but these are rare 

specimens 
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There are, at the present time, at Brighouse, a small town, chap. 
near Halifax, containing about 4000 inhabitants, four individuals, xiil. 
living within fifty yards of each other, who have been united in ' J"*^ ' 
wedlock thirteen times. 1845 

Died at Dewsbury, near Leeds, Jeremiah Stead, aged 85 years, 
leaving the amazing progeny of one hundred and fifty-five children, 
grand-children, and great grand-children. He was by trade a 
blanket manu&cturer. 

At White Parish, near Romney, died Betty Heath, at the ad- 
vanced age of 109 years. What is most remarkable in the life 
of old Betty Heath is, that at the age of fifty, after a severe and 
protracted illness, she was pronounced dead by her medical attend- 
ant, and preparations were made for her funeral. Helations 
appeared in their sable weeds ; neighbours were assembled ; the 
carpenter presented himself to do his last office in screwing the 
coffin lid on, when, lo ! Betty evinced symptoms of returning life, 
which being attended to, she was liberated from what was con- 
sidered her last suit, and singular as it may appear to the reader, 
in a few days she was in the enjoyment of good health ; and as her 
neighbours jocularly used to say, took out a new lease, not for 
ninety-nine years of life, but for fifty-nine, as the historical register Mill-work 
asserts. ^^ Maclii- 

A return has just been printed, giving an account of the declared '^.®^' 
value of all mill- work and machinery exported from the United 
Kingdom in each quarter of the year 1841, 1842, 1848, and 1844. 
The declared value of mill- work and machinery exported from the 
United Kingdom in the year ending the 5th of January, 1842, 
was j£55 1,861 ; in the year ending the 5th of January, 1843, 
£554,653 ; in the year ending 1844, £713,474, and shewing an 
increase on every year in the value of mill- work and machinery Arab 

exported. opinion of 

The Arabs believe that the English are not Christians entirely, * °^ 
but something between Christians and Mahometans. They say 
that Mahomet was a great friend to the English, and wrote them a 
letter, exhorting them to return to the true faith, and that they 
should be the first people under his sway, and that we were almost 
converted when the death of Mahomet put an end to the corres- 
pondence, and we remained infidels ; but still we are not so bad as 
the others, because we do not worship images. 

There has lately been discovered by accident, among the ruins 
of Carth£ige, an episcopal ring, in very good preservation, made of 
fine gold, and about an ounce in weight ; it is of an octagonal 
form ; on one side is engraved the figure of Jesus Christ, between 
the Apostles St. Peter and St. John ; on each of the other seven 
sides is represented one of the seven holy Sacraments of the 
Catholic Church; round the ring is a legend composed of two lines 
in Greek characters, each preceded by a cross, and presumed to be 
a sentence from the Scriptures. 
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CHAP. ^^ Saturday the 18th Januaiy, a fine, handsome, and valuable 

xill black dog of the Newfoundland species, belonging to Mr. Flojd, 

~j^'^' Solicitor, of Uolmfirth, near Uuddersfield, committed suicide bj 

1(^15 drowning itself in the river, which flows at the back of its owner's 

habitation. For some days previous, the animal seemed more 

Determined animated than usual; but on this particular occasion he was 

suicide by noticed to throw himself into the water, and endeavour to sink by 

^' preserving perfect stillness of the legs and feet. Being dragged 

out of the stream, the dog was tied up for a time, but no sooner 

being released than he again hastened to the water, and was again 

got out. This occurred many times, until at length the animal, 

with repeated efforts, appeared to get exhausted, and by dint of 

keeping the head determinedly under water for a few minutes, 

succeeded at last in obtaining his object, for when again taken out 

he was quite dead. The case is worth recording, as affording 

mrw^^ another proof of the instinct and sagacity generally of the canine 

Dealer. TOCe. 

Well may the Yorkshire buyers and vendors of horse flesh have 
a celebrity of character, in their transactions amongst the cattle 
merchants of the south of England, when the nefarious practices 
and tricks of a certain tribe still succeed in Yorkshire itself. Some 
of this knowing race found their way to the fair, held at Ripon on 
^ the 13th May this year, where a gentleman, who happened to be 
too accommodating to a certain party, had nearly been victimized 
to the amount of thirty pounds ; indeed, to that amount he was 
prevailed upon to part with his cash ; but luckily, through the 
activity of Mr. Gollinson, the police officer, the whole sum was 
recovered, a few hours after the transaction. Two or three fellows 
seem to lay the plots, to which the unwary too often fall a prey. 
Two pretended dealers, in this instance, were bargaining for a 
horse, when some unfortunate obstacle intervening to prevent their 
closing, a third party, with whom they met, — (of course by mere 
accident) — was requested, by one of the two unknown gentlemen 
to the other, to lend his kind interposition to bring about the bar- 
gain. The person to whom the request was made, at some little 
inconvenience to himself, actually raised and paid the money to 
one of the worthies, who, watching his opportunity, very soon ab- 
sented himself with the booty, to the utter dismay of the gentleman 
who had so kindly offered his assistance towards effecting a bargain, 
and to whose care he consigned a rip of a horse, worth perhaps some 
thirty shillings. It having been ascertained that the dealers had 
taken tbeir departure northwards, an officer started in the same 
direction, and, on arriving at the Thirsk railway station, found the 
men in whom he was in pursuit, probably awaiting the arrival 
of the next train, by which they intended to prosecute their jour- 
ney. The interview ended in the recovery of the price, so dearly 
paid for the wretched animal. 
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An animal, called Vulpine Opossom, a native of Australia, was chap. 
caught in the farm-yard of Mr. Skelton, near Clayton Clijff mill, ^3^/^l- 
about three miles south of Scarborough, and is now in the Scar- a.d. 
borough museum. The person who secured the animal unfor- ^^^ 
tunately killed it with a pitchfork. It is supposed to have made 
its escape from some vessel when passing the coast, or from some 
travelling menagerie. 

This church, of which the foundation was laid on the 14th of St. 
September, 1842, was consecrated on Tuesday, October 27th, the^f^^^'® 
Feast of St. Simon and St. Jude, by the Lord Bishop of Ripon. Le^. ' 
The style chosen is that which is acknowledged to be the most 
perfect form of Gothic architecture — the decorated style. The 
plan is cruciform. The chaocel is forty-two feet long by six wide. 
The nave is sixty feet in length, by twenty feet in width. In the 
centre are four piers, from which will spring, when the church is 
completed, a central tower surmounted by a spire, rising to the 
height of two hundred and eighty feet. The transepts are short, 
in order to brii^ the whole of the congregation as much as possible 
within the compass of the voice of the reader. There is a lofty 
porch on the north side, which contains the font. Besides this 
entrance, there is a western door, and a door to each of the tran- 
septs, and the small priest's door, giving access to the chancel. 
The chancel is separated from the rest of the church by a carved 
oak screen of most elaborate workmanship. There is an ascent of 
one step from the body of the church into the chancel, and the 
altar is reached by three more steps. On the elevated part are 
inserted in the wall on the south side, the sedilia and piscina^ of 
carved stone of most chaste and elegant workmanship. The details 
of the former are principally chosen from the Percy shrine, in 
Beverley minster. The piers of the nave, dividing it into five The nare. 
bays or compartments, are plain, but exceedingly light and 
elegant. Above them is a clerestory, with five triple windows. The 
roof is of plaister, and consists of five compartments. The 
whole of the internal carving is not finished. The stone blocks 
are left, which vdll allow the church to receive the subsequent 
enrichaient. The same may be said of the exterior, which pre- 
sent 8, at present, rather a naked appearance, from the absence of 
pinnacles, and the long corbel-tables left in plain blocks. On the 
gables of the chancel and transepts are three beautiful flourished 
crosses : and the western end is surmounted by a bell gable, with 
very elaborate details, which has been finished as a specimen of 
what the whole of this kind of work throughout the church will be 
when the design is completed. The East window is a representa- 
tion of our Lord's Ascension. In the centre is a figure of our 
Blessed Lord, surrounded with a halo of glory, and raising his 
hand in the act of blessing the Apostles, who are represented in 
the lower part of the window, gazing with earnest attention on the 
figure of their Master, about to vanish from their sight. On each 
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side of our Lord» in the side lights, are seen the figures of attendant 
angels in attitudes of adoration. Of equal beauty, and 3'et of a 
▼ery different conception, is the western window. The subject of 
this is the crucifixion. At the foot of the cross, clasping it in her 
hands, is the figure of Magdalene. On either side are seen the 
three Maries, St. Joseph of Arimathea, and the Centurion ; and on 
either side of our Lord are the figures of angels, hiding the face at 
the sight The south transept window is at present inoomplete : 
it contains in the centre the figure of our Lord, as the King of 
Martyrs, bearing his cross, and surrounded by the figure of those 
saints who have borne testimony to the doctrine of the Cross by 
sealing it with their blood. The north transept window is also 
incomplete ; it is intended to represent the various scenes in the 
history of the Passion. That part already finished, depicts the 
Agony in the Garden, and the last scene of all, with the Blessed 
Virgin, and the Beloved Disciple, standing on either side of the 
Cross. The windows of the chancel represent various subjects, 
chiefly bearing upon the refreshment and consolation afforded in 
the Sacrament of the Lord s Supper. About half of these windows 
only are completed. The two eastward windows of the transept, 
and the windows of the porch, have at present only plain glass. 
The windows in the nave throughout are of one pattern, and will 
hereafter contain medallions descriptive of our Lord s life. 

There is now in full operation in St. Petersburgh, perhaps the 
most extraordinary, as well as gigantic commercial establishment, 
which can be found in the history of the world, ancient or modem. 
Messrs. £astwich and Harrison, the famed locomotive engine and 
boiler makers, of Philadelphia, having succeeded in obtaining the 
great contract for the construction of the locomotive requirements 
of the system of railroad about being carried out in Russia, have 
located themselves there — built a manufactory of immense extent — 
in which 3,500 men are constantly employed, and in the conduct- 
ing of which there are some curious features. To keep order 
among such a congregation — exceeding the population of a good 
sized town, and consisting of English, American, Scotch, Irish, 
German, and Russian — a company of soldiers is kept on duty at 
the works, and a perfect police force, whose duties are confined to 
the establishment. Refractory men of every nation are discharged 
for irregular conduct, excepting Russian, and these (we suppose it 
is to inspire them with a love for their country and admiration for 
the emperor) are, for the slightest offence, immediately tied 
up to the triangles, soundly flogged, and sent again to their work. 
It is but justice to Messrs. Eastwick and Harrison to say, that 
they have strongly appealed against this treatment, so peculiar to 
this semi-barbarous nation, but without effect. The plan of paying 
this enormous multitude is ingenious ; on being engaged, the 
man s name is, we believe, not even asked, but he is presented 
with a medal, numbered; in the payhouse are 3,500 wooden 
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boxes — and on presenting himself on Saturday night to receiye chap. 
bis pay, the clerk hands over to him his money, and takes his .J^^Hl^ 
medal as a receipt, which is dropped into a box bearing the a.d. 
same namber as the medal ; he then receives another medal, as a ^^^ 
pledge of engagement for the following week. 

Died, on the 19th of December, Lord Whamcliflfe, late Lord Death of 
President of the Council. The deceased lord was born in October, Lord 
1776; he married on the 30th March. 1799, Elizabeth Caroline ^*™^^^ 
Mary, daughter of John, first Earl of Erne, by whom he had issue, 
the Hon. John Stuart Wortley, M.P., for the West-riding of York- 
shire, Charles Stuart Wortley, James Archibald Stuart Wortley, 
M.P., for the county of Bute, and Caroline Jane Wortley. The 
deceased lord represented the county of York for several years in 
parliament, and was elevated to the peerage by George the Fourth 
on the 12th of July, 1826. .On the death of the Earl of Harewood, 
in December, 1841, Lord WhamclilBfe was appointed Lord-lieutenant 
of the West- riding of York, the duties of which office he continued 
to discharge till his decease, when he was succeeded by the present 
Earl of Harewood. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity, Hull, one of the first parish Ee-opening 
churches in the kingdom, was re-opened on Wednesday, the 10th Holy 
of December, after undergoing very extensive repairs. From an^^^^^J 
early hour, the carriages of the neighbouring gentry and clergy Hull. ' 
rolled into the town, many of the principal families in the East- 
riding being present on the occasion. Admission to the church 
was secured by ticket, to prevent the confusion and pressure 
that would otherwise have ensued ; and long before the service 
commenced the edifice was crowded to excess in every part. 
The mayor and corporation went in procession, with the in- 
signia of office, his worship wearing the gold chain, and the town 
elerk his wig and gown. Great numbers of the neighbouring 
clergy attended, a large number of whom wore their gowns. 
Divine service commenced at eleven o'clock in the morning. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
The Rev. Doctor took for his text the 9th chapter of Matthew, 
the 20th and 21st verses. The collection amounted to £173 68. 6d., 
which sum was appropriated towards the restoration of the 
chancel. 

Dunnington church, four miles north-east of York, was enlarged 
in 1840, at the cost of £1,200, chiefly contributed by the Countess 
of Bridgewater, and the Rev. T. Egerton, the rector, and partly 
raised from rents derived from church lands. 

On the 2nd of April, 1846, the last ancient relic of the old cor-Ripon horn 
poration of Ripon, Benjamin Simmonds, departed this life, aged^^^^®^- 
eighty- two years. The deceased was a well-known character, and 
always had many attendants and admirers among the juvenile. 
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population, having been camp-oolour man to the Ripon volunteers, 
and the Claro local militia, during the whole time they were on 
service, and nearly thirty years horn-blower to the late and present 
eorporation, invariably taking the precedence in all processions. 
On gala days, he bore the state horn tipt with gold, the emblem of 
the borough and city arms. The horn, which he blew each even- 
ing at nine o clock, was not of such costly material. It is stated 
he excelled all previous blowers for the length and strength of 
blast, which often attracted the notice of strangers. The origin of 
the custom of blowing the horn is stated by an old writer as fol- 
lows : — It was the custom of the Vigillarians or Wakema to order 
that a horn should be' blown every night at nine of the clock, and if 
any house or shop was broken open and robbed between that blow- 
ing of the horn and the rising of the sun, why then, the loss was 
obliged to be made good to the suffering inhabitant. For this 
obligation every householder used to pay fourpence a year ; but if 
there was a back-door to another street, from whence double 
losses might accrue, then it was to be eightpence. The tax is now 
discontinued ; but the horn is still blown at the said hour of the 
night, three times at the mayor*s door, and thrice at the market 
cross. 

A steam excavating machine, upon which the railway labourers 
have bestowed the name of the " American Devil," is now being 
employed at Hull, in excavating the Victoria Dock. It was invented 
eight years ago, by a gentleman of New York, and has been exten- 
sively used in the formation of American railways. It consists of 
a portable steam-engine of about sixteen-horse power, and it is 
furnished with a crane, to which is attached a large square bucket 
of wood, armed with six tusks. These tusks pierce the earth, 
which at once fills the buckets, two buckets filling an earth waggon. 
The machine requires two engineers and three men, and does 
the work of thirty men ; filling above two hundred waggons a day, 
each waggon containing seven tons of earth. 

One of these depositories of the dead was recently opened by an 
Tumnlns. enterprising young antiquary in the neighbourhood of Ripon. The 
gentleman had for some time his attention attracted by the sin- 
gularity of a certain mound of earth on Hutton Moor, a few miles 
north-east of Ripon. From the general appearance of the hill, he 
had long fancied that it bore the characteristic marks of one of the 
" monster" graves of our druidical or British ancestors of the olden 
time ; and determined, if ever allowed to do so, to explore its inte- 
rior. Having a short time ago obtained the permission of the 
worthy owner of the soil for the purpose, he forthwith essayed to 
dig down the centre of the circular mass, and made an aperture of 
very considerable dimensions, to the depth of five or six feet, when 
he came upon what he had anticipated, namely, a heap of stones 
huddled together, many of them bearing strong marks of the action 
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of fire, a quantity of charcoal, and the remains of some human ^^^' 
bones ; in short, the appearances unequivocally indicated the site 
of the performance of one of those rites, the exact nature of which 
must now for ever remain shrouded in mystery. Whether tha 
object of sepulture was the victim of druidical superstition, immo- 
lated on the barbarous altar; whether he was intended to be 
immortalized by his votaries in the solemnization of mystic obse- 
quies; whether the ceremony was intended to indicate respect, 
i^ection, or veneration for the deceased ; or whether the funeral 
flames were to doom his momory to " fester in the infancy of 
years," is, at the present time, after the lapse of so many ages of 
darkness and superstition, a mere matter of surmise, even widi the 
wisest of our antiquarian philosophers. This hill is a circular one, 
of no great elevation, and about twenty yards in diameter; its 
height has, no doubt, at its first formation, been much greater; 
but time, the great leveller of all things, has, in the ordinazy 
course of events, considerably reduced its altitude, which now pre- 
sents to the casual observer only an ordinary hillock. As there 
are in the immediate neighbourhood of this mound other tumuli 
of the same character, similar explorations, it is to be hoped will, at 
some future period, help to develope further discoveries for the 
ingenuity of the antiquarian imagination to unravel; and, if pos- 
sible, to elucidate or explain. Immediately above the spot where 
the bones were found, was placed a small circular flag, but what its 
form and position intended to denote, we leave to our antiquarian 
readers to conjecture, for neither inscription nor hieroglyphic were 
ensculptured on the antique and uncouth tablet. 

An inmate of Scarborough workhouse, named Jane Hall, aged 
seventy-two years, died on the dth of July, having lived in the 
workhouse during the period of fifty years. The deceased was 
never married, but her four children were brought up at the 
expense of the union. Three of them died and were buried from 
the workhouse. The fourth, a daughter now forty-five years of age, 
has regularly lived in the house, and has also had four children, 
three of whom have died. It is calculated that those two genera- 
tions of one family have cost the union not less than £1,000. 

The ceremony of laying the corner stone of the new Unitarian 
Chapel, Mill-Hill, Leeds, took place on the 26th of April, in the 
presence of the congregation of the old chapel, which had been 
recently taken down, and a number of other spectators. The stone 
was laid by Mr. Alderman Stansfield, chairman of the building 
committee, to whom a silver trowel had been presented for that 
purpose, inscribed with his name. In a cavity formed in the 
centre of the stone a large bottle was deposited, containing a 
parchment with the following inscription : — ** The corner stone of 
this chapel, erected as a public place of religious worship, by pro- 
testant dissenters from the Church of England, was laid on the 
26th day of April, in the year of our Lord 1847, being the tenth 
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CHAP, year of the reign of Queen Victoria, by Hamer Stansfield, Esq., 
. ^^^^- . chairman of the building committee, on the site of the old Mill- 
A.ri. Hill Chapel, v^bich was erected from the indulgence of king 
1847 Charles II., in the year of our Lord. 1673. Minister, C. Wick- 
steed, B.A. ; treasurer, A. Lupton; chapel-wardens, James Kitson, 
John W. Read. 
Electric In the course of telegraphing the queen's speech, on Tuesday, 

Telegraph, ^.j^^ 19th of January, the following somewhat singular occurrence 
took place : — Owing to some deficiency of light in the telegraph 
office, at the Chesterfield station, one of the porters was placed to 
hold a candle in each hand, to enable the reader better to see the 
operation of the indicators ; and the man was ordered to fix his 
own eyes thereon, to see that the light fell fully on the index : he 
did so for about an hour, when he suddenly dropped down as stiff 
as a post, having been, in fact, completely mesmerised by the pro- 
tracted intensity of his attention. 

Amelia Barber, who died on the 24th of January, at Kilbum, in 
her 76th year, had six sons in the Grenadier Guards, who served 
together in the Peninsula war. Four of these veterans survive 
their mother. The Duke of York granted her a pension of 3s. a 
week, which was continued by the Duke of Wellington up to the 
time of her decease. 

A lamentable circumstance took place at Wakefield, on Friday 
the 29th of January, which caused a great sensation in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town, by which two respectable families were 
thrown into the greatest distress. We allude to the determined 
suicide of two young persons, named George Hampson and Susan 
Morton, the former about twenty-five years of age, the son of Mr. 
George Hampson, whitesmith ; the latter about twenty-one, the 
daughter of very respectable parents, residing in Wakefield. 
Nothing has since transpired calculated to explain the motive for 
the commission of such a rash act. The two deceased lovers were 
interred in the same grave, in the burial ground of the parish 
church of that place, in the presence of at least three thousand 
people. 
Explosion A most frightful accident to human life occurred in one of the 
of Fire Yorkshire coci-fields, on Friday March 5 th, a little before three 
^* o'clock in the afternoon, just as the miners were about to leave 
their work in the Oaks Colliery, situate near the Deame and Dove 
canal, about a mile to the south of Bamsley, and a few hundred 
yards to the right of the road leading to the Bamsley station, on 
the Midland railway, by the explosion of fire-damp, which shook 
the whole neighbourhood like an earthquake. At die moment the 
explosion occurred, a blaze of fire arose from the pit to a consider- 
able height above the bead-gearing, and was followed by a dense 
body of sulphurous smoke. Nearly two hours had elapsed before 
the shaft of the pit was sufficiently cleared of noxious vapour to 
permit any human being descending with safety. As soon as 
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descent was practicable, several miners ventured down. On their chap. 
arriving at the bottom of the shaft, thev found several men and . ^^}^; . 
boys, some of whom had but partially suffered from the blast, and a. i>. 
others had escaped it altogether. The men and boys having been 18^^ 
** brought to bank," search was made, by relays of miners, until it 
was thought that all the living were got out ; but some time after 
that, aVwut twelve o'clock at night, a voice was heard calling, " Wo 
hoy! wo hoy!" Making way to the spot whence the sound came, 
the men found a young man who had suffered very little from the 
fire-damp. He was of considerable use in showing the drifts of 
the mine to the neighbouring workmen, who were so laudably 
exerting themselves to save human life, and also to remove the 
bodies of the unfortunate dead. On the man being discovered, 
the men had their hopes risen to expect that they should find more 
of the workmen alive; but vain were their hopes. The death- blast 
had pursued its fatal course, and seventy-three souls had been 
called from time into eternity. 

Christopher Beckett, Esq., of Meanwood Park, near Leeds, died Death of 
on Monday, the 15th of March, at Torquay, Devon, in the seventy- g^J^^^^P^®'' 
first year of his age. He was never married; he was the second Esq. 
son of the first Sir John Beckett, Bart., of Gledhow Hall, near 
Leeds, and of Somerby Park, in Lincolnshire, by Mary, daughter 
of Dr. Christopher Wilson, Lord Bishop of Bristol, who was the 
grand-daughter of the pious and learned Dr. Edmund Gibson, 
Bishop of London. Mr. Beckett was a magistrate, and deputy- 
lieutenant for the West-riding of Yorkshire, and for many years an 
active magistrate for the borough of Leeds, having twice served the 
office of mayor; and although, on the passing of the Municipal 
Reform Act, he ceased to be in the commission of the peace for the 
borough, he continued to take a very prominent part in its public 
affairs, and few transactions of moment were undertaken in the 
town without his countenance and support. He ever discharged 
his magisterial duties with strict impartiality and humanity ; and 
in the administration of justice, it was his unceasing care to discri- 
minate between adepts in crime, and those whose cases admitted 
of a more lenient and merciful consideration. To almost every 
public institution within the borough he contributed largely ; nor 
was his private charities more i«^tricted ; to him the friendless 
and indigent scarcely ever appealed in vain. But while in matters 
of public concern he did not shrink from recording his munificent 
donations, as an example and encouragement to others, he was 
careful in his more private acts of benevolence to avoid all ostenta- 
tious parade. In private life, he was a man of inflexible integrity, 
and of a nice sense of honour ; and, abhorring alike all flattery 
and dissimulation, he was cautious in whom he confided ; but once 
assured of their honesty and truthfulness, he ever after became an 
unflinching friend and kind patron. Although to an ordinary 
observer his deportment might appear somewhat stern, it never- 
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CHAP, tbeless concealed a kindly and most benevolent disposition. The 
3^/^'^ universal respect in which the deceased was held, by persons of all 
A. D. ranks and parties in the town, during bis lifetime, produced, as 
lBi7 bad been anticipated, corresponding manifestations of a desire, and 
even an anxiety, to do honour to his memory in connection with 
the solemnities of bis burial. These manifestations were strikingly 
observable in a general closing of shops during the mournful cere- 
mony, and in the numerous body of gentlemen who followed the 
remains of the deceased to their last resting-place. 

At a public meeting in Halifax, beld in the lai^e room of the 
Royal Hotel, at which it was the intention of Sir Charles Wood to 
address the assembled electors, Jonathan Ackroyd, Esquire, one of 
the largest manufacturers in the kingdom, was voted into the 
chair, and addressed the assemblage. In the course of his address 
he became greatly excited, and exclaimed, '* Is it not to enlighten 
your children's minds ; and, if so, why do you object to it ?" He 
then sank with his face upon the table, and in an instant after feU 
into the arms of a gentleman. Medical aid was immediately pro- 
cured ; five surgeons attended on him ; he was bled, but in vain, 
the vital spark had become extinct. Mr. Ackroyd was upwards of 
sixty years of i^e ; and by his moral worth, strict integrity, phi- 
lanthropy, and gentlemanly bearing, he had endeared himself to 
all who knew bim. His excitement arose out of the great question 
of government education, of which measure he was a strenuous 
advocate. 

Some excavators, while employed near the old Roman city of 
Isca Siluricum, known to modems, by the name of Caerleoii, in 
the neighbourhood of Newport, dug out from their ancient graves 
two massive stone coffins, in which were found the remains of two 
human bodies, and in one of them was an antique stone bottle, 
containing a thick liquid, on which village practitioners in chemis- 
try have not yet pronounced. The coffins resembled huge and 
rudely fashioned troughs, with lids of stone almost as large as the 
coffins. From the fact that a stone coffin was found near the same 
place some time since, it is conjectured that the field was, at one 
time, used as a burial place for the inhabitants of Caerleon, whose 
boundaries, some five hundred years ago, extended near the spot 
where the remains have been discovered. 

The following has been forwarded by the council-general of 
France, to Richard Fuller, captain of the Queen Victoria belonging 
to the port of Rochester : — Sir, I have the honour of informing 
you, that by a decision, dated 28th May, his excellency the minis- 
ter of the navy and colonies, having given his majesty the king of 
the French an account of the devotedness and humanity which 
you evinced in taking on board your vessel, in the beginning of 
last December, the crew of the French brig L'Esperance from 
Dunkerque, commanded by M. Bouille, and in showing them 
every possible kindness which their sad condition required, has 
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obtained from his majesty's benevolence an order for a gold medal chap. 
of honour to be given you. This medal will be forwarded as soon . ^^7^' ^ 
as it is struck. I congratulate myself, sir, on being the bearer of a. d. 
these just and benevolent sentiments of my government towards ^^"^ 

you." 

Richard Fountaine Wilson, Esquire, of Melton Hall, near Don-^®***^?^ 
caster, departed this life in July. He was bom in 1 782. He was Egq^i*''" 
the eldest son and heir of Richard Wilson, Esquire, son of 
Christopher, Lord Bishop of Bristol, by Ann, daughter of Dr. 
Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London. In 1807, during the great 
contested election, he was High Sheriff of Yorkshire. At the dis- 
solution of parliament on the 31st of May, 1836, he was solicited to 
become a candidate for the representation of Yorkshire, and was 
returned on the 21st of June. The various public charities of the 
country have on various occasions received from him very muni- 
ficent donations, and to his liberality many of them owe their 
present exalted sphere of usefulness. Leeds is indebted to him for 
the valuable pleasure ground in front of the infirmary, and also 
for the extinction of its small tithes. Of the National Society for 
education, Mr. Wilson was a warm supporter, and one of his latest 
gifts was a donation of a thousand pounds to that institution. He 
was colonel of the first west York militia, which he resigned only a 
few months before his death ; and likewise a magistrate and deputy 
lieutenant of the West-riding of the county. His remains are 
interred in the family vault, at the church of West Melton, 
amongst those of his ancestors. 

The Duke of Leeds has recently recovered £25,000 against his 
father's executors, for damages done to the family estate by his 
father, who pulled down Baverton Hall, and converted the park 
into a farm. 

On the 17th of July, a whirlwind, in a field at Norton, near 
Stockton-on-Tees, took up a large quantity of hay, carried it to 
a height of nearly three hundred yards, and then scattered it over 
the fields, to the great dismay of the haymakers. 

During the thunder storm on Wednesday the 17th, the lightning 
ran along the wires of the electric telegraph on the North British 
Railway, rang the bells attached to it, and slightly deranged the 
apparatus. 

A most cruel and bloody tragedy was this day (May 12th, 1847) 
perpetrated at Mirfield, near Dewsbury, in the West-riding. No 
fewer than three human beings fell victims to the sanguinary dis- 
position and atrocity of a person scarcely arrived at manhood, when 
he, in the most brutal manner, deprived Mr. Wraith and his wife 
of life, both upwards of seventy years old, as also, Caroline Ellis, 
their servant, a promising young woman on the point of marriage. 
The murders were committed at mid-day, by Patrick Reid, a travel- 
ling Irish tinker. The instrument of death was a heavy soldering" 
iron, which, together with the key of the house-door of the mur- 
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dered party, were found in a well on the premises. The wretch, 
after the most harharous treatment, and after depriving them of 
life, cut the throats of all the three inmates, robbed the house of 
what booty he could collect sufl&ciently portable to be carried away, 
such as money, Mr. Wraith's watch, and Mrs. Wraith's wedding 
ring, which he took from her finger. The diabolical wretch had 
fractured the skull, broken the fingers, and knocked out the teeth 
of the unofiending and defenceless objects of his murderous attack. 
Suspicion having fallen on Eeid, and a hawker of pots and glasses, 
both having been seen in the immediate vicinity of the tragic 
scene about the time of the murders, they were both apprehended. 
McCabe, the pot hawker, was admitted queen's evidence against 
Reid for the murder of Mr. Wraith ; but was subsequently found 
guilty of aiding and abetting, or participating to a certain extent, 
in the foul crime with which they stood charged, and sentence of 
death was pronounced on them accordingly. McCabe constantly 
pleaded his innocency of the foul deed, which Reid corroborated 
by declaring himself to be the murderer of the whole of the three 
victims, in consequence of which McCabe was respited, while Reid 
suffered his well-merited sentence, amidst the hisses and execra- 
tions of assembled thousands. McCabe 's case was submitted to 
the whole of the judges. He was transported for the term of his 
natural life. 

A process has been patented, by which artificial stone of every 
quality may be produced, from artificial granite to marble. This 
invention is, from its cheapness, a great advantage to all the pur- 
poses of architectural decoration, and from its plastic nature, before 
it becomes hard, of great service to sculptors in taking casts of 
statuettes, busts, and even of figures of the size of life. The cost 
is, in all cases where carving is required in stone, in which this 
composition is substituted, less by nine-tenths. The invention is 
founded on the chymical analysis of the natural varieties of stone ; 
and the manufacture is capable of such modifications as are requi- 
site to produce all the varieties. The artificial stone produced is 
less absorbent than natural stone, and is superior in compactness 
of texture ; and will resist frost, damp, and chemical acids. Its 
strength and solidity enables it to resist heavier blows than real 
stone. The specimens of the invention are exceedingly curious ; 
they consist of many varieties, some being plain pieces of coping 
stone, stones of variegated pavement of halls and rooms, stone 
ornaments, such as moulding for friezes, finials, and some more 
elaborate, having flowers and devices apparently cut with the 
chisel. There are also some grindstones and hones, used by 
agricultural labourers for sharpening scythes and tools. The in- 
vention is also applicable to the lining of cisterns and water pipes, 
its vitreous qualities insuring cleanliness. Its cheapness is also 
a matter of consideration to those who require ornamental additions 
to their houses. 
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The Right Honourable Sir John Beckett, Bart, expired at chap. 
Brighton, at six o'clock on Monday, the 30th of June, in the xi il. 
seventy- third year of his age. The deceased baronet was the' ^T^ 
eldest son of the first Sir John Beckett, of Gledhow Hall, near 1847 
Leeds, and of Somerby Park, Lincolnshire, and of Mary, daughter Death of 
of Dr. Christopher Wilson, Lord Bishop of Bristol. The second Sir John 
Sir John Beckett was bom at Leeds, on the 17th of May, 1776 ;b^^"' 
and married in January, 1817, lady Anne Lowther, third daughter 
of the late, and sister of the present Earl of Lonsdale. He com- 
menced his education at the Leeds Grammar School, and continued 
his studies under the Rev. W. Sheepshanks, then incumbent of 
St. John's Church, in that town. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at the age of sixteen, and took his degree in 1795. At 
the age of twenty-one he was called to the bar, went the northern 
circuit some years, and practised with credit and success at the 
West- riding Sessions. In 1806, Sir John was appointed Under- 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, by Lord Spencer, the 
head of the department under the Grenville administration, and 
he retained the Under- Secretaryship until June, 1817. He entered 
the House of Commons in 1818 as member for Cockermouth, 
which he represented three years. In 1832, he unsuccessfully 
contested East Retford, against Mr. G. H. Vernon and Lord 
Newark. In February, 1834, on Mr. T. B. Macaulay being 
appointed a member of the council in India, Sir John had a 
severe contest for Leeds, with Mr. Baines, polling 1917 to Mr. 
Baines' 1951. At the general election in the following year the 
deceased baronet was returned for Leeds. He headed the poll on 
that occasion, the numbers being — Sir John Beckett, 1941 ; Mr. 
Baines, 1803 ; and Mr. William Brougham, 1665. At the general 
election in 1837, another severe contest for the representation of 
the borough took place, and the constituency returned Mr. Baines, 
and Sir William Molesworth, in place of Sir John Beckett. From 
that time till his death, the much respected baronet retired from 
taking any active part in public affairs. The deceased baronet was 
Judge Marshal and Advocate- General during the Duke of Wel- 
lington's administration, from 18*^8 to 1830, and during the short 
period of ofl&ce of Sir Robert Peel in 1834, he again filled the same 
appointment. By virtue of his services, Sir John was entitled, 
according to Act of Parliament, to a retiring pension of one 
thousand pounds a year, but with characteristic independence and 
liberality, he declined taking one farthing of the public money in 
the shape of a pension. The remains of the Right Hon. Baronet 
were interred at Fulham, in the county of Middlesex ; where rest 
the remains of his maternal grandsire, Christopher, Lord Bishop 
of Bristol, and also of his younger brother, the late Rev. George 
Beckett, rector of Epworth, Lincolnshire. 

The following story is not more extraordinary than true. The 
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daughter of an old soldier, who resided in Miller-street, in the 
north-eastern part of the city of London, was seized with fever, 
and was oonvejed to one of the hospitals. The old man, of course, 
made frequent inquiries at the hospital as to the progress of the 
disease, and was pained to learn, on every visit, that his daughter 
was gradually getting worse. At last he received the melancholy 
information that she was dead. The necessary arrangements were 
made for the funeral, and the hody was interred in Sighthill ceme- 
tery, on Thursday, the 24th of November. On Tuesday following, 
while the mother of the buried woman was engaged in her usual 
household avocations, the door slowly opened, and there entered, 
pale and emaciated, the figure of her dead daughter, which uttered 
the word " mother." *' Ye canna get in here — ye canna get in 
here !" exclaimed the affrighted mother, " your father buried you 
last week !" and having thus endeavoured to lay the ghost, fainted. 
On coming to her senses, and observing the unwelcome visitor 
sitting in the house, she rushed down stairs to the workshop of her 
husband, and exclaimed, in the same voice of extreme terror, " Oh, 
the daughter ye buried last week is sitting up staii-s I" and she 
went off in another fit, while the husband, in terror and surprise, 
dropped the implements of his craft, with which at the time he was 
engaged. When the old couple had recovered a little self-posses- 
sion, the neighbours were called in, the haunted house was entered, 
and there sat — not an intrusive, ill-bred ghost, but the veritable 
daughter, pale and thin, but as truly in life as ever she was. 
Here was a mystery not easily to be solved at the moment, but 
subsequent inquiries showed, that the daughter and an Irishwoman, 
of nearly a similar name, lay in the hospital next bed to each 
other. Hence the mistake of the father, being misinformed as to 
the state of his daughter's health ; and when the Irishwoman died, 
her body was given to the supposed father, a Scotchman, and from 
the circumstance of the virulence of the disease, interred without 
identification. 

It is computed that the beggars of the metropolis amount to sixty 
thousand; and that the alms they obtain exceeds £1,200,000 a 
year, which is an average of £20 a year for each beggar ; it is as 
high an average as that of the incomes of the working clergy in 
Wales. According to this account, the profession of a London 
beggar must be far better than the lot of an industrious labourer. 
It is idle to attempt to dissuade the public from giving encourage- 
ment to mendicity. The most hackneyed and notorious impostors, 
by dint of whining, hymn-singing, or sheer importunity, are always 
sure of exciting the sympathy of the charitable. 

Theodore Hook once dined with Mr. Hatchet. ** Ah ! my dear 
fellow," said his host deprecatingly, " I am sorry to say that you 
vrill not get to day such a dinner as our friend Tom Moore gave 
us." " Certainly not," replied Hook, *' from a Hatchet one can 
expect nothing but a chop." 
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An apparently empty sbow-van was sent from Hull to Sheffield CHA.P. 
fair. After its arrival at the Sheffield station, the agent perceived ^^^:«^ 
Boroe smoke issuing from the van, and on getting it open, found a a.d. 
man in it, very snugly smoking his pipe. The man would have ^^^'^^ 
been very content to pass as luggage, but he was taught that l^e^™*?. 
had underestimated himself. He was immediately handed out, as luggage, 
and compelled to pay second class fare from Hull. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Such were the hostile feelings of the French towards theEnnkioB 
English operatives employed in France, especially in the flax mills, o^Engliah 
that those at Boulogne were driven with violence from that place, f^j^ 
and compelled to leave the country with so little warning as to Franco in 
sacrifice their property in order to save their lives. At Havre, too, ^^^* 
and its vicinity, the same system of violence prevailed, so that 
about two thousand five hundred English workmen were obliged 
to give up their employment in the mills, and fly for safety to their 
native country, leaving the principal part of their savings, which 
bad been invested in the government bank, to share the fate of the 
funds in the savings' bank at Paris. The master manufacturers 
were very anxious to retain their English workmen, but the infu- 
riated populace in the neighbourhood rose and threatened to set 
the mills on fire, unless they were discharged and expelled the 
country. This took place soon after Louis Philippe abdicated the 
throne and arrived in London. 

On July 81st, the Leeds and Dewsbury Railway was formally opening of 
opened by the directors, shareholders, and their numerous friends, the Leeds 
leaving Dewsbury for Leeds at about eleven o'clock, a.m., anaidst JJJL^J^ 
the voluntary huzsas of assembled thousands. An efficient bandwa^ 
of music was provided to lead the van, and took its place in the 
first carriage, but which they were forced to quit, owing to a slight 
accident in the iron work that connects the carriages with the ten- 
der, which cut off the communication, and as all the carriages were 
filled with company, the minstrels had to retire to the rear of the 
whole cavalcade. A second hindrance occurred from a similar 
casualty to the first, which caused a separation of the carriages, 
when ^ose attached to the tender urged their way forward to 
Leeds, leaving the remainder behind, which soon after followed, 
and arrived sufficiently soon to hear the parish church bells ring 
numerous merry peals in a masterly style of execution. But it 
was not till the 1 8th of September that it was opened to the public. 

As the York mail train was on its way to Leeds, on Monday york mail 
night, the 11th of September, it was discovered that fire proceeded train oa 
from the top of the luggage van. As there were many persons ^^* 
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CHAP, making their way to Doncaster races, the train was a very long 
xiv. one ; and out of the dififerent carnages were seen the heads of 
^ /u some twenty gentlemen, all shouting at the top of their voices, to 
ikis apprize the guard that he must stop the train. Their efforts, how- 
ever, were worse than vain, for the louder they shouted, the faster 
the train went, and the more numerously and alarmingly flew the 
sparks past the carriages behind. Ultimately, the driver brought 
the train to a stand at Church Fenton, when it appeared that the 
guard and driver, too, were aware of the fire, but proceeded to 
Church Fenton station for the sake of a supply of water to extin- 
guish the flames. This was effected, and the damage was found 
to be limited to the destruction of the tarpaulin, with all that was 
under it on the luggage van. 
Hoirid On Sunday night, Oct. 9th, a most deliberate and premeditated 

Tragedy, murder was committed at Hunslet, near Leeds, one of the out- 
townships of the borough. The victim of this cold-blooded atrocity 
was Esther Inman, seventeen years old, step-daughter of Thomas 
Watson, a tailor and draper, living at the above-mentioned place. 
The name of the murderer was Thomas Malkin, about the same 
age, by trade a wood-turner. He resided nearly opposite Watson's 
cottage, and for several months he had been on terms of intimacy 
with the unfortunate girl, being r^arded by the neighbourhood as 
her " sweetheart." From some cause or other she at length de- 
clined his company, though they continued on speaking terms, 
when accident caused them to meet. Instigated by motives of 
jealousy, or revenge, Malkin made a steel instrument, which he 
fixed in a wooden handle, and on the night alluded to, he went to 
the garden-gate, leading to Watson's house, and observing a girl 
named Mary Ann Smith, coming out, he requested her to return 
and ask £sther Inman to step into the ganlen for a minute or 
two, as he wished to speak to her. Unhappily, the poor girl com- 
plied with his request, and while conversing together, the diabo- 
lical young villain inflicted upon her several severe stabs, from the 
effects of which she died within five minutes. Malkin immediately 
absconded, but be was shortly afterwards apprehended in Leeds, 
and lodged in the gaol. An inquest was held on the body at the 
Court-house, before Mr. Harrison, deputy-coroner, and the evidence 
adduced resulted in a verdict of ** Wilful Murder" against the 
prisoner, who was committed to York castle. The juvenile assassin 
had not long to anticipate his fate. The winter gaol delivery took 
place in the December following, and in the month of January 
he expiated his awful crime on the gallows, having previously 
made a full admission of his guilt, and left an earnest warning to 
young men to attend to the duties of religion, and on no account 
to neglect the observance of the Sabbath day. 
Munificent The late Mrs. Matthewman, of Harrogate, by her vdll, directed 
bequest to the entire residue of her property to be applied by her trustees, in 
*^^^^^^^- promoting, within the borough of Leeds, divine worship according 
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to the liturgy and usages of the Church of England. The fund, cmap. 
amounting to ahout £35,000, is to be administered at the discretion ,3!^_^ 
of her trustees, with the sanction of the Bishop of Hipon. The a. d. 
trustees are William Beckett, Esq., M.P., and John Atkinson, Esq., ^^^^ 
of Leeds. There are also bequests, in the same will, of £100 to 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and £i0 to the 
Harrogate Bath Hospital. Mrs. Matthewman was a native of 
Leeds. 

The village of Lower Haugh, near Rotherham, on the estate of Sabterra- 
Earl Eitzwilliam, presents a curious and interesting aspect. The^®*^ ^^' 
fact is well known that an extensive bed of coal, beneath the village, 
is on fire, and has been in that condition, burning with greater or 
less intensity, for at least twenty years. The coal in certain places 
bussets out, — that is, it comes up to the surface of the ground, and 
it was at one of these '* bussets" that the fire originally commenced, 
having been ignited by a " clap" (a fire for burning stones intended 
for road materials.) This subterranean fire has continued to 
advance in various directions up to the present time, as manifested 
by the appearance, at intervals, of smoke and flames ; but its spread 
has generally been stopped by puddling the eruptions with clay. 
A feeling of apprehension in the minds of the inhabitants, as 
to the ultimate fate of the place, has always prevailed, and several 
years ago, the destruction of the mausoleum of the Wentworth 
family was threatened by the approach of the fire ; but happily, 
the calamity was averted by severing the bed of coal, for which 
purpose a shaft was specially sunk. Latterly, the work of destruc- 
tion appears to have progressed with unwonted rapidity, and natu- 
rally enough, has created a corresponding degree of alarm. Our 
informant saw two cottages, the foundation of which is so much 
undermined, that one or both of them have ceased to be occupied. 
The walls of one of the cottages had quite separated, and the build- 
ing must have tumbled down had not means been devised for its 
preservation. The ground in several large tracts is one huge hot- 
bed, and where the heat is not so intense as to destroy vegetation, 
the villagers turn it to very good account in raising early crops of 
vegetables. Peas were seen some weeks ago flourishing luxuriantly 
in the open air ; and potatoes are so forward, that one crop has 
been already secured, and a second crop got into the ground. The 
exposed earth is quite warm, even in the depth of winter. The 
effect of this is, that in the worst localities, ihe houses are often 
filled with warm air, strongly impregnated with sulphur, and the 
smoke engendered in the atmosphere by the unnatural heat, must 
render the locality, as far as animal life is concerned, exceedingly 
prejudicial and unhealthy. 

Mr. Robert Hales, the ''Yorkshire Giant," is nearly eight feet in Yorkshire 
height, and weighs thirty-three stones. The stature of his father, Gia^^** 
a farmer, was six feet six inches, and that of his mother six feet, 
she weighing fourteen stones. Of this Patagonian couple, the 
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offspring were all remarkable for their proportioDs. The four sons 
averaged six feet five inches in height: the daughters, six feet three 
and a half inches ; but another sister, aged twenty, attained the 
enormous height of seven feet two inches, and weighed sixteen 
stones : she died in 1842. Mr. Hales, the subject of this notice, 
is now in his twenty-eighth year, possesses a pleasing and cheerful 
countenance, and is, moreover, vivacious and intelligent. 

About hdf-past nine o*clock on Saturday night, the 18th of 
March, a serious and fatal accident occurred at the circus, a tem- 
porary wooden structure, occupied by Mr. W. Darby, better known 
as Pablo Fanque, situate in King Charles* Croft, Land's Lane, 
Leeds. The pit, which was built in a sloping position, upon a 
frame-work of wood, fell to the ground with a tremendous crash. 
There were upwards of six thousand persons, of all ages, and of 
both sexes, present at the time, and a great number of these were 
precipitated along with the broken and loosened timber of which 
that part of the building was composed. Mrs. Darby and Mrs. 
Wallett, wife of the clown, were both in the lobby at the time of 
the occurrence, and we regret to say that the former was killed on 
the spot, in consequence of two very heavy planks falling upon the 
back part of her head and neck. Mrs. Wallett escaped unhurt; 
and considering the alarm and confusion naturally attendant on 
such a casualty, and in such a place, it is almost miraculous that 
the disasters were not much more numerous. 

In 1694 a bowl of punch was made at the Right Hon. Edward 
Russell's house, when he was commander-in-chief of her majesty's 
forces in the Mediterranean. It consisted of a fountain, placed in 
a garden, in the centre of four walks, arched over with lemon and 
orange trees, and in every walk was a table, the whole length of 
each being covered with collations, &c. In the fountain were the 
following ingredients : — Four hogsheads of brandy, eight hogsheads 
of water, twenty five thousand lemons, twenty gallons of lime-juice, 
thirteen hundred weight of lump sugar, &ye pounds of grated nut- 
megs, three hundred toasted biscuits, and a pipe of dried Malaga 
wine. A canopy protected the fountain from the rain, and a boy 
belonging to the fleet rowed a boat round the fountain, and filled 
the cups of the company, which comprised upwards of six hundred 
persons. 
Death of Dr The Rev. Richard Winter Hamilton, LL.D. and D.D., of Bel- 
Hamilton, grave (Independent) chapel, Leeds, died on Tuesday, the 18th of 
July. Removed at the age of fifty-five, in the prime and vigour of 
his faculties, his loss was most acutely felt by his flock, from whom 
no ofiPer, however brilliant, could ever tempt him to separate. In 
private life, he was deservedly esteemed for the purity of his cha- 
racter, and for the warmth and sincerity of his social affections. 
His varied and extensive acquirements, combined with an easy flow 
of wit and ready command of anecdote, rendered him a delightful 
companion in the family circle, while the high character of his 
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learning, as a theologian, added to his eloquence in the pulpit, chap. 
called forth universal respect and admiration. In compliance with xiv. 
the request of the deceased, the funeral was plain and unostenta- ' ^ ;, " " 
tious; but if the pomp and trappings of woe were absent, there 1848 
was no lack of sincere mourners. Several hundreds of the inhabi- 
tants, and many Independent ministers and laity from other towns 
at a distance, followed the remains to their last resting place in the 
cemetery in Woodhouse-lane. The funeral procession left the 
house of the deceased in East-Parade, at noon. It consisted of 
the members of Belgrave chapel, about eighty Independent minis- 
ters, a laige number of members of other Christian denominations, 
the council of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, and 
upwards of six hundred gentlemen connected with Leeds and other 
towns. Five mourning coaches, and about eight private carriages, 
followed the hearse, and in this order, the cavalcade proceeded to 
Belgrave chapel. About eighteen hundred tickets were issued for 
admission to the edifice, which was crowded in every part. The 
devotional part of the ceremony was commenced by the Rev. W. 
Hudswell, of Salem chapel, and an address of affection and condo- 
lence was delivered by the Bev. T. Scales, of Queen-street chapel ; 
he was followed by the Rev. J. H. Morgan, of Holbeck, who gave 
out an appropriate hymn, which was joined in by the whole assem- 
blage with deep solemnity. At the conclusion of the singing, the 
Eev. Walter Scott, Principal of Airedale Independent College, 
delivered an address on the intellectual character and literary 
attainments of the deceased, which terminated the services at the 
chapel. The cofiQln was then re-conveyed to the hearse, and the 
procession again formed, and proceeded to the cemetery. On 
arriving at the place of interment, the funeral service was impres- 
sively read by the Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, and when the 
last rites to the dead had concluded, the relatives of the deceased, 
together with those who had taken part in the procession, and the 
thousands of spectators assembled to witness the solemn proceed- 
ings, departed, many of them, it is hoped, to imitate the bright 
example of this faithful minister of Christ. 

Hocbe was once a groom and stable boy. Augereau, the son of Bonapartes 
a costermonger. Lannes, a common labourers son. Bernadotte's ^*^^^^* 
father was an advocate. Massena was a cabin boy. Murat, an 
innkeeper s son. Ney was a notary's clerk. Suchet, the son of a 
silk- mercer. Gouvion St. Cyr was a painter's son. Junot, a 
barber's son, and he a marker at a common billiard table. Cham- 
pionnet, the natural son of a provincial advocate, abandoned in the 
streets by his father. 

About noon on Saturday, the 11th of March, the viaduct which Fall of a 
was in course of erection over the river Nidd, at Knaresbro', for Viaduct, 
the use of the JEast and West Yorkshire Junction Railway Com- 
pany, fell with a tremendous crash, in consequence of some imper- 
fection in the middle pier, which suddenly gave way beneath the 
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CHAP, burden of the stupendous arches. The event was foreseen, conse- 
, ^^^-^ quently, the calamity was unattended with any personal injury or 
A. n. loss of life. The ruins of the magnificent fabric (which was nearly 
1H48 completed), dammed up the river, and caused a serious inundation 
in the immediate vicinity. The Long Walk, so well known to 
tourists and visitors, was flooded to a great extent, and the inhabi- 
tants of a group of cottages, in Waterside, were compelled to leave 
their dwellings, to escape the risk of being drowned. The viaduct 
was about 100 yards in length, and its height somewhat more than 
90 feet above the level of the river. The loss sustained was 
estimated at about £10,000. A large quantity of fish was killed, 
owing to the water becoming impregnated with the lime attached 
to the falling material. 

The new approach to the far-famed ruins of Fountains Abbey, 
proach'to ^^ Opened to the visitors on the 8th of July. In order properly 
Foniitains to understand where this last judicious alteration in the abbey 
Abbey. grounds has been effected, it may be proper to state that visitors 
hitherto approached the ruins from the east, and, shortly after 
passing the spring, called Robin Hood's Well, turned to the right' 
over the substantial arches that cover the river Skill for some dis- 
tance, and entered the abbey by a door in the south end of the 
eastern transept of Lady Chapel. This arrangement was liable to 
confuse many persons, and had frequently been complained of. 
Instead, therefore, of turning to the right, after leaving the 
Outlaw's Well, the visitor is now conducted forward on a well-con- 
trived walk, cut out midway on the bank side that rises abruptly 
from the south margin of the stream. From numerous points on 
this walk are obtained admirable views of the south facade of the 
abbey, which, seen from this elevation, possesses the advantage of 
a bird's-eye perspective : the Lady Chapel and choir, with the 
beautiful lancet-lights and peculiar buttresses ; the Norman chap- 
ter house ; the kitchen with its most curious and capacious chim- 
ney ; the elegant and noble room, the refectory ; and beyond, the 
gigantic tower, with the gables and clerestory of the south transept 
and nave, are all seen from new and different points, hitherto hid 
and unnoticed. The visitor, passing on by the end of the cloisters 
and dormitory, catches pleasing glimpses of those more mined, 
but, perhaps, more picturesque adjuncts, the hospital for the poor, 
the quaint Norman bridge, and the ivy-covered chapel. Progressing 
to the ancient yew tree, the stranger is conducted across the 
curious early- English bridge, past the remains of the old gateway, 
into the enclosure in front of the abbey, where he is ushered into 
the building at the legitimate and proper place, the great west 
entrance to the nave. The whole of these desirable and judicious 
alterations have been effected pursuant to instructions from the 
Right Hon. Earl de Grey. 

On Sunday, April 2nd, Leeds was visited by a terrific storm of 
thunder and lightning, followed by a heavy shower of hail and 
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rain^ which caused great damage to property. Similar visitations CHAP, 
were experienced at Mirfield, Huddersfield, and Wakefield, and at XIV. 
each of the lastrmentioned places, loss of life accrued both to per- ^. d. 
sons and animals, in addition to extensive damage occasioned to 1848 
buildings and other erections. Indeed the storm appears to have 
been general, both in Yorkshire and Lancashire, and die casualties 
were more or less numerous at every place that came under its 
influence. 

Notwithstanding the greatly excited state of the country, at the 
Otley quarter sessions of the peace, for the liberty of Cawood, 
Wiston, and Otley, there being no prisoners for trial in April, 
the grand jury were simply empanelled, congratulated, and dis- 
charged. 

It is highly creditable to the borough of Leeds, when English 
and Scotch chartists, as well as Irish confederates, were itinerating 
through the kingdom, and exciting discontent by inflammatory 
harangues, to record, that, out of a population of 168,669 souls, 
on this day (April iSth) there was not one prisoner brought before 
the magistrates. 

This document provided that Halifax should be divided into Halifax 
six wards, viz : St. John's Ward, Market Ward, Trinity Ward, Charter. 
North Ward, St. James's Ward, and the North West Ward. The 
first election of councillors, of whom there are thirty, took place on 
the 20th of May, and on the 3 1st of the same month, the election 
of mayor and aldermen. 

From the well cultivated grounds of Mr. Jonathan Benson, 
market-gardener, of Knostrop, near Leeds, upwards of J6300 worth 
of rhubarb wai^ sold in the Leeds, Wakefield, and other markets 
in the vicinity. Many of the stalks weighed upwards of nine 
pounds each. 

A mushroom was exposed in the shop window of Mr. John 
Howarth, druggist, Drake- street, Rochdale, grown between the 
rails on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, between Blue Pits 
and Rochdale stations. It measured thirty-eight inches in circum- 
ference, and weighed two pounds one ounce. 

One of the essays for a prize ofliered for the best production on 
the " Observance of the Sabbath," was written by the daughter of 
a labourer, living in a village in Berwickshire, and possessed so 
much merit, that Lord Ashley submitted it to the queen, who 
granted permission for it to be dedicated to her. 

The inquiry, at Hull, into the conduct of Mr. Lundie, the Hull 
gaoler, terminated in Mr Hill, her majesty's inspector of prisons, ^a*>l«'^ 
requesting the magistrates to dismiss that officer. This the ma- 
gistrates, after conferring with each other, declined to do. Mr. 
Hill then intimated that he would report the case to the secretary 
of state, recommending his removal ; and the magistrates then 
passed an unanimous vote, requesting Mr. Hill to suspend his 
VOL. I. 3 b 
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CHAP, report for six mooths, expressing an opinion that during the inter* 
^^^^' . val, Mr. Lundie*s conduct would prove satisfactory. Mr. Hill 
A. D. refused compliance; and he next preferred a series of charges 
1848 against the chaplain, (the Rev. Mr. Bleazard,) similar to those 
made against the governor, viz., great neglect of duty, and incom- 
petency for his office. Mr. Hill recommended that the chaplain 
should retire from office, in which the magistrates concurred. 
After these proceedings, there was an inquiry into the conduct of 
Mrs. Green, the wards woman, who was charged with smoking 
tobacco, drinking spirits, and general unfitness for her duties. 
The Inspector, therefore, recommended her dismissal, which the 
magistrates forthwith carried into effect. 
Death of Died, August 12th, at his residence in Derbyshire, aged 67, 
^Jn^^J^*.*^' George Stephenson, the most celebrated engineer of his day. Few 
neer. men have obtained, or deserved, a higher reputation. He rose 

from very humble life solely by the force of his own natural genius, 
which, combined with the most indomitable energy and perse- 
■verance, enabled him to overcome every obstacle, and to accomplish 
works that will reflect lustre on his name through future ages. 
Like many other men of powerfully original mind, he was simple 
and retired in his habits, and unostentatious in his demeanour ; 
though the nobles of the land, and even princes, have felt proud 
in being enrolled among the number of his personal admirers. 
Logs of the On the 25th of August one of the most appalling occurrences 
Mo^*^ , of recent times took place on the sea, by which upwards of one 
hundred persons lost their lives. An emigrant ship, called the 
Ocean Monarch, 1300 tons burthen, having on board, including 
the captain and crew, three hundred and ninety-six men, women, 
and children, left the Mersey, for America, at seven o'clock in the 
morning. Her voyage was propitious up to twelve o'clock, at which 
time, when about five or six miles eastward of the Great Ormhead, 
in Abergale bay, the noble vessel burst into flames, which spread 
with such intensity as to defy all efforts to extinguish them, and 
she was ultimately burnt to the water's edge. The scene which 
ensued, on the appearance of the fire, possibly may be imagined, 
but defies any attempt at description. Numbers of the passen- 
gers, in the agony of desperation, precipitated themselves into the 
water, preferring to be drowned, rather than meet the more horrible 
fate of being roasted to death. The shrieking of the women and 
children, as they were torn from each other's grasp, the lamentation 
of the men, at the loss of their wives and offspring, the roaring of 
the flames, the suffering of the helpless creatures, from the inten- 
sity of the fire, the shouting and confusion which prevailed, com- 
bined with the indescribable horrors of the situation, presented a 
picture of human misery and despair such as had few parallels, 
and certainly can scarcely be exceeded. News of the terrible cala- 
mity was immediately telegraphed to Liverpool, and the providen- 
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tial arrival of three or four other vessels, homeward and outward chap. 
bound, led to the rescue of a large number of the unhappy passen- ^ ^|^'_^ 
gers. Among the number lost were Mary Ann Taylor, of Leeds, a. d. 
(who was going to join her husband in America,) and her two ^^^ 
children. The poor woman fastened the children to her own body 
by means of a rope and a handkerchief, and in this position, the 
three met a watery grave. The number saved was as follows : — 
By the Alfonso Brazilian steam frigate, 156 ; Queen of the Ocean, 
(yatcht,) 32; Prince of Wales, steamer, 17; Welch smack, 8; 
making a total of 218, leaving 178 missing; but several were 
picked up subsequently, who recovered, making the entire number 
who perished about 150. The catastrophe is supposed to have 1^. souls 
been caused by a passenger having made a fire in one of the ven-^® 
tilators, mistaking it for a chimney. On her majesty learning 
this dreadful calamity, she directed the sum of £50 to be paid to 
Frederick Jerome, one of the crew of the Alfonso, for his noble 
exertions in saving so many of the passengers. 

This election took place in consequence of the elevation of Lord West-riding 
Morpeth to the peerage on the demise of his father, the Earl of ^^J®*^**** ** 
Carlisle, who died on the 7 th of October, 1848. The Hon. Charles 
William Wentworth Fitzwilliam, youngest son of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
presented himself as a candidate, and issued an address to the 
electors on the d4th of October. Mr. Fitzwilliam was the only 
candidate who offered himself to the constituency until the 21st 
of November, when he commenced his canvassing tour at Leeds, 
at which place his reception, principally owing to his youth and 
inexperience, was so unfavourable, that on the following day he 
withdrew. Immediately after the withdrawal of Mr. Fitzwilliam 
was made known. Sir Culling Eardley Eardley, Bart., (formerly 
Sir Culling Eardley Smith,) was invited by the liberal party to 
offer himself as a candidate, and he complied with the invitation 
and issued his address. The conservative party applied to Edmund 
Beckett Denison, Esq., who had previously represented the riding, 
and he responded to the generally expressed wish of his supporters. 
Samuel Kydd, a chartist itinerating orator, also appeared in the 
field. The nomination took place at Wakefield on December 
1 1th, and in the absence of Yarburgh Greame, Esq., high sheriff, 
William Greg, Esq., under sheriff, officiated. James Hamerton, 
Esq., of Hellifield Park, near Skipton, proposed, and Francis 
Carbutt, Esq., of Leeds, seconded. Sir Culling Eardley, Bart. 
The Hon. Edwin Lascelles, M.P. for Ripon, proposed, and John 
Hand, Esq., of Bradford, seconded Mr. Denison. Mr. Isaac Iron- 
side, of Sheffield, proposed, and Mr. Richard Brook, of Hudders- 
field, seconded Kydd. In consequence of the illness of Sir Culling 
Eardley, which prevented his attendance, John Bright, Esq , M.P., 
appeared as his representative, and read an address which Sir 
Culling had prepared. Mr. Denison and Kydd having also spoken, 
the under sheriff called for a show of hands, which he declared to 
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^xAT ^ ^^ favour of Sir Culling Eardlej. A poll being demanded for 

s — r-^ Mr. Denison, the under sheriff appointed it to take place on tlie 

mSi ^hufBd^y ^^^ Friday following. On the day fixed for making the 

official declaration of the poll, (Monday, Dec. 18th,) the under 

fiberiff again presided, and announced the numbers to be as 

follows : — 

For Mr. Denison 14,743 

Sir CuUing Eardley 11,795 

Miyority for Mr. Denison 2,948 

The meeting was then addressed by Mr. Denison, and afterwards 
by Sir Culling Eardley, who had recovered sufficiently to enable 
him to appear. The supporters of Mr. Denison, to the number of 
seven hundred, assembled at luncheon, in the Com Exchange, and 
Sir Culling, with about one hundred and fifty of his friends, 
adjourned to the Music Saloon, where a collation awaited their 
arrival. The proceedings consequent upon this election terminated 
without the slightest disturbance. 

£?E ? ^*^® ^^^^ ^^^' ^® ^""^ °^ Carlisle, K.G., died on Saturday, 
CtfiiflS. ^ ^® "^^^ of October, at his Yorkshire residence. Castle Howard. 
There were present on the occasion the countess of Carlisle, 
viscount Morpeth, the Hon. W. S. and lady Caroline Lascelles, 
lady Dover, the Hon. Captain Howard, M.P., and the other mem- 
bers of the family, with the exception of the duchess of Sutherland, 
who was absent, owing to the indisposition of the noble duke. The 
deceased, George Howard, sixth earl of Carlisle, viscount Howard, 
of Morpeth, county of Northumberland, and baron Dacre, of Gil* 
lesland, county of Cumberland, in the peerage of England, K.G., a 
privy councillor, and fellow of the Royal Society, was bom on the 
17th of September, 1773, (being consequently in his seventy-fifth 
year,) and succeeded to the title, on the demise of his father, 4th 
of September, 18'25, having married on the 21st of March, 1801, 
lady Georgiana Dorothy Cavendish, daughter of the late, and sister 
to the present duke of Devonshire, and to the countess of Gran- 
ville. By this lady, who still survives him, he had twelve children. 
Of these the following ten survive their venerable father : — George 
William Frederick, viscount Morpeth, M.P., (now earl of Carlisle,) 
bom April 18th, 1802 ; lady Caroline Georgiana, married the 
Eight Hon. William Sebright Lascelles, M.P., (now deceased,) 
brother of the present earl of Harewood ; lady Geoigiana, mar- 
ried to the late lord Dover, (mother of viscount Clifden ;) lady 
Harriet Elizabeth Georgiana, married to the Duke of Sutherland ; 
the Hon. William George Howard, M.P., for Morpeth ; the Hon. 
Charles Wentworth George; Lady Elizabeth Dorothy Anne Geor- 
giana, married to the Honourable and Rev. F. Grey ; the Hon. 
Henry George, now connected with the British embassy at Lisbon ; 
and Lady Mary Matilda Georgiana, unmarried. The father of the 
late nobleman, the fifth earl, was married to Lady Margaret Caro- 
line Leveson Gower, second daughter of Granville, first Marquis 
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of Stafford. The deceased was consequently brother to the dow- cHAP. 
ager lady Cawdor, the late duchess of Rutland, lady Gertrude XIY. 
{Stanley, the Hon. Major Howard, (who fell at Waterloo,) and to \^ 
the Hon. and Very Rev. Henry Howard, dean of Lichfield. The 1848 
deceased nobleman was educated at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took a high degree. As his father was embarked 
in political life, it is probable that he contemplated a similar course 
for his son. In 1796-6 he accompanied Lord Malmesbury in one 
of his missions to the continent, and was, no doubt, thus early 
initiated inte the mysteries of diplomacy. On his return, he took 
his seat for the family borough of Morpeth, in the house of com- 
mons, and continued to devote himself to parliamentary duties 
with much attention. In 1806 he was commissioner for the 
affairs of India; and so competent to his office, that we are 
indebted to him for one of the most luminous speeches upon the 
affairs of that country which has ever been delivered within the 
walls of the house. It was published separately as a pamphlet, 
and was the only distinct publication which can be attributed to 
Lis lordship. He was, however, understood to have contributed a 
very clever Latin poem to the anti-Jacobin newspaper. Subse- 
quently to the latter- mentioned period, the noble lord was sent on 
a special mission to Berlin ; but the particular object of the visit 
never transpired. After remaining some time in Prussia his lord- 
ship returned home and resumed his parliamentary duties. He 
seldom made any speech, yet be exercised, in consequence of his 
acknowledged talents and intelligence, a beneficial influence more 
felt than heard in the government of the nation. In 1827, when 
Mr. Canning was called upon to form a ministry, his lordship, 
between whom and the minister an intimacy alike honourable to 
the tastes and endowments of both had long existed, accepted the 
office of fiirst commissioner of woods and forests, with a seat in 
the cabinet. In Earl Grey*s ministry he had a seat in the cabinet 
without holding any office, but he subsequently accepted the office 
of lord privy seal. On the retirement of earl Grey, he declined 
to take office under his successor, viscount Melbourne. The de- 
ceased earl was formerly Lord-lieutenant of the East-riding of 
Yorkshire, which office is now held by his son, the present earl. 

The amount expended for ships and vessels, built by contract, 
in private yards, for the navy during the last ten years is i£418,730, 
and for marine machinery £1,653,633. 

On the 9th of September a large swarm of bees entered a drug- 
gist's shop, in High-street, Doncaster, and took possession of the 
window. It was ultimately found necessary to destroy the whole 
of them. 

In September, this year, the great vine at Hampton Court 
palace, though more than a hundred and twenty years old, was 
laden with more than two thousand bunches of grapes, estimated 
to weigh altogether nearly a ton. 
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CHAP. John Taylor, fancy manufacturer, of Honlej, near Huddersfield, 

^ ^^7' ^ dug up in his garden, one root of potatoes, about two hundred in 

A.D. number, which weighed thirty pounds. Upwards of ninety were 

1848 of large size, some of them weighing from fifteen to seventeen, 

ounces each ; and a neighbouring farmer produced an ear of 

Friesland oats containing three hundred and forty grains, the stem 

measuring six feet 

George Holden, cottage gardener, of Denby-dale, near Clayton 
West, has grown two enormous cauliflowers, both beautifully white, 
one weighing ITlbs, and the other IT^lbs when cut. He manured 
them principally with the drainings from a neighbouring sewer. 

The very beautiful edifice in Park-Row, Leeds, erected for the 
use of the Unitarian denomination, was solemnly dedicated to 
public worship this day, (December 27) when the chapel was filled 
in every part. The Rev. C. Wicksteed, B.A., the resident minister, 
read the usual morning service, and the Rev. Dr. Hutton, of Lon- 
don (Mr. Wicksteed 8 predecessor) preached the sermon. It is 
very creditable to this highly respectable body of Christians, that 
the chapel was opened entirely free of debt 

Since the introduction of die penny postage in 1840, the num- 
ber of letters, passing monthly through the general post-office, has 
increased from 2,102,201 to 8,588,432 ; and the weekly average 
for the whole kingdom, from 1,515,983 to the amazing number of 
6,382,941. 

On the 26th of August, a labourer and bis wife having taken 
refuge in a shed at Drax, in Yorkshire, during a thunder storm, 
the place was struck by lightning, and the man killed. His wife, 
partially paralysed, had yet strength to crawl out of the shed, 
which was soon burnt down, and her husband's body nearly 
consumed. 

The enormous number of eighty-three railway bills, authorising 
the raising of £14,887,270, namely, £10,794,660 by shares, and 
£4,137,610 by loans, received the royal assent during the session 
of parliament for 1848. 

At this date (Dec. 1848) there were several cases of cholera in 
the village of Castleford, near Pontefract; and what will be regarded 
as remarkable is, that the first case in this instance made its ap- 
pearance in the same house in which the first case manifested 
itself in the fatal visitation of the pestilence in 1832. 
Boyal Agri- The Royal Agricultural Society of England, the most important 
ctdtnral association which has ever existed in this country for advancing 
En^^^d ' the progress of scientific and practical agriculture, held its tenth 
anniversary at York in July, and fully realised the most sanguine 
expectations of the council and the members generally, and vindi- 
cated the claims of the society to the honourable title accorded to it 
The specific objects for which the society was first established, and 
subsequently incorporated by royal charter, were the following : — 

1 To embody such information contained in agricultural pub- 
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lications, and in other scientific works, as has been proved by chap. 
practical experience to be useful to the cultivators of the soil. xiv. 

'2 To correspond with agricultural, horticultural, and other a.d. 
scientific societies, both at home and abroad, and to select from ^848 
such correspondence all information which, according to the opinion 
of the society, may be likely to lead to practical benefit in the cul- 
tivation of the soil. 

3 To pay to any occupier of land, or other person, who shall 
undertake, at the request of the society, to ascertain by any experi- 
ment, how far such information leads to useful results in practice, 
a remuneration for any loss that he may incur by so doing. 

4 To encourage men of science in their attention to improve- 
ments of agricultural implements, the construction of farm build- 
ings and cottages, the application of chemistry to the general 
purposes of agriculture, the destruction of insects injurious to 
vegetable life, and the eradication of weeds. 

5 To promote the discovery of new varieties of grain, and other 
vegetables useful to man, or for the food of domestic animals. 

6 To collect information with regard to the management of 
woods, plantations, and fences, and on every other subject con- 
nected with rural improvements. 

7 To take measures for the improvement of the education of 
those who depend upon the cultivation of the soil for their 
support. 

8 To take measures for improving the veterinary art, as applied 
to cattle, sheep, and pigs. 

9 At the meetings of the society in the country, by the distri- 
bution of prizes, and by other means, to encourage the best mode 
of farm cultivation and the breed of live stock. 

10 To promote the comfort and welfare of labourers, and to 
encourage the improved management of their cottages and gardens. 

His Koyal Highuess Prince Albert, attended by a numerous 
suite, honoured old Ebor with a visit, and it is scarcely necessary 
to say that he experienced a most enthusiastic reception. The 
attendance of persons interested in, or connected with, agricultural 
pursuits, from all parts of the kingdom, as well as of general 
visitors, was immense — indeed, the streets in the vicinity of the 
show-ground, were almost impassable throughout the day. On the 
same occasion, a horticultural and fioral exhibition, on a scale of 
great magnificence, afforded a suitable opportunity for an equally 
beautiful display of the " rank, beauty, and fashion," of the 
county. 

On this day (August 3rd) died Edward Baines, Esq., senior pro- Death of 
prietor of the Leeds Mercury, and formerly one of the members for^^.^*^^ 
the borough. The extended memoir of this gentleman, which ' ^' 

appeared at intervals in the Mercury^ embracing the principal 
features of his life, both public and private, renders any very 
detailed notice in these pages unnecessary. Mr. Baines was the 
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CHAP. BOD of Mr. Richard Baines, of Preston, in Lancashire, and bom 
XIV. in 1773, he was 75 years of age at the time of his death. It was 
^'j^~ originally intended that he should follow the cotton trade, and for 
1848 this purpose, he learned to weave. He, however, preferred the 
business of a printer, as most congenial to his tastes, and served a 
regular apprenticeship to the master with whom he was bound. 
His employer having commenced the publication of a newspaper, 
called the Preston Eeview, and being himself a liberal in politics, 
and an Independent dissenter, these circumstances had doubtless 
an influence in the formation of the character of Edward Baines. 
The first number of this journal appeared on the 1st of June, 
1793-4, consequently, Mr. Baines had a connection with the news- 
paper press upwards of fifty- five years. This paper appears to 
have brought the proprietor, Mr. Walker, into some danger, for he 
being considered a Jacobin, the populace of the place brought a 
cannon opposite his shop, and discharged it so near, that the rever- 
beration broke the windows. Being obliged to discontinue the 
paper, his business became so much diminished, that Mr. Baines, 
tw^o years before the expiration of his apprenticeship, desired to 
find a situation where he would have more scope for improvement, 
and accordingly at the beginning of 1795, having obtained his 
indenture of his master, he, with the approbation of his parents, 
left bis native town and went out to seek employment On arriving 
at Leeds, he obtained employment in the oflBce of Messrs. Binns 
and Brown, the then proprietors of the Mercury, and at the expira- 
tion of the remaining term of his apprenticeship, he had obtained 
such a knowledge of the business as to be qualified to commence 
on his own account. Having obtained his majority, he commenced 
business as partner with a Mr. Fenwick, but the connection did 
not long continue. In March, 1801, Mr. Baines became the 
proprietor of the Leeds Mercury^ which was originally established 
in May, 1718, then about the size of a small sheet of letter paper. 
He was placed in this position through the instrumentality of Mr. 
John Marshall, flax-spinner, and other leading reformers, who, 
considering that they had no political organ of their own, raised a 
thousand pounds, with which Mr. Baines purchased the copy-right 
of the Mercury, and henceforward it was regarded as the represen- 
tative of the whig and dissenting interest in Leeds. The money 
thus advanced was subsequently repaid to the various contributors. 
The year 1807, when the memorable contest between Lascelles and 
Milton took place, which ended in the return of the latter, may be 
said to have been the commencement of Mr. Baines s career as an 
active politician. It is needless to say that he espoused the cause 
of Lord Milton, and by means of his paper, infused a high degree 
of zeal and enthusiasm among the clothiers of the county. In 
all the public movements for reform, national and local, Mr. Baines 
took a full share, both by means of the Mercury and by personal 
exertion, and he lived to see most of the objects obtained for which 
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be had so strenuously exerted himself. During the long and cHAP. 
bloody wars of the French Revolution, he earnestly inculcated xiv. 
the principles of peace, and took an active part at meetings* ^"j, 
convened for the purpose of bringing about that most desirable 1848 
consummation. In the public affairs of Leeds, Mr. Baines took 
an active part, and ultimately became the leader in all movements 
calculated in the opinion of the promoters to benefit his fellow-towns- 
men. The abolition of church rates, and bringing about greater 
publicity in the overseei*s and churchwardens' accounts, especially 
engaged his attention. In 1819, the period of the " Manchester 
Massacre," Mr. Baines denounced that iniquitous proceeding, and 
took part in promoting public meetings in Yorkshire and elsewhere 
to call for a full investigation of that affair. During 1821, and the 
following years, he turned his attention to the reclamation of a 
portion of that immense waste or bog, between Manchester and 
Liverpool, called Chat Moss, and succeeded in bringing several 
hundred acres into cultivation. Betwe )n this period and the pass- 
ing of the Reform Act, in 1832, Mr. Btiues devoted much time to 
the est'*"*8hment of Mechanics' Institutions, Infant Schools, 
Savintf. ianks, and other public measures tending to ameliorate 
and }f\ rove the condition of the inhabitants. In the stirring 
time? 1830-31-32, which preceded the passing of the Reform 
Act, i Jaines rendered essential service to his party. He main- 
tair an active correspondence with influential members of both 
houses of parliament, and exerted his influence to unite reformers 
of every shade in support of that measure. He also lent his 
zealous co-operation to the furtherance of negro emancipation and 
municipal reform, both of which measures he had the satisfaction 
to see accomplished. In 1 833, Mr. Macaulay, the talented member 
for Leeds, having accepted an appointment to a seat in the Indian 
council, which created a vacancy in the representation, Mr. Baines Mr. Baines 
was invited by a numerously signed requisition, to allow himself ®^®®*fj^ - 
to be put in nomination, and to this, after mature consideration, Leeds, 
he consented. He was opposed by the late Sir John Beckett, 
Bart. The contest was a very severe one. At the close of the 
first day's poll. Sir John Beckett was a head of Mr. Baines seventy 
votes ; on the second day, at ten o'clock, Mr. Baines headed Sir 
John. Then came the tug of war, and at the close, Mr. Baines, 
achieved the victory by a majority of thirty-four. He retained his 
seat from Januaiy, 1834, to May, 1841, when the impaired state 
of his health led him to retire. His parliamentary career is well 
known. He was the consistent supporter of those measures which 
be conceived were for the public good, and unquestionably no body 
of electors ever entrusted their interests to the keeping of a more 
faithful guardian. A valuable piece of plate, contributed by public 
subscription, was subsequently presented to him at the Music-hall, 
as a mark of approbation of the manner in which he had dis* 
VOL. r. 3 c 
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CHAP, charged his senatorial duties. After his retirement from the 
XIV. house of commons, Mr. Baines devoted what time his health 

~ j^. p. ' would permit to various public duties, especially those of a magis- 
1848 terial kind, he having been placed in the commission of the peace 
for the borough, as well as for the Westrriding. In 1846, the cor- 
poration wished to place him at its head as chief magistrate, and 
for that purpose, he was elected to the office of alderman, but 
he declined the honour. From 1846 to his death, in 1848, Mr. 
Baines did not take any very active part in public life. The last 
occasion but one on which he spoke in public was at a meeting 
held in the Gloth-hall yard, March 17, 1847, on the much agitated 
question of education. It is supposed that 15,000 persons were 
present. Mr. Baines and his party opposed the government 
scheme, and they carried their resolutions by a decided majority. 
During the general election of 1847, he had the high satisfaction 
of seeing his eldest son, M. Matthew Talbot Baines, (now president 
of the poor law board,) returned to parliament for the borough of 
Hull, of which place he was the recorder. In the spring of 1848, 
Mr. Baines began to experience the decline of his health in a more 
sensible manner than previously, yet he did not wholly withdraw 
from public service. As an ex-offido member of the Leeds board 
of guardians, he devoted much leisure time to the interests of the 
poor, as they were affected by the administration of parochial 
relief, his object being to secure justice to their claims, combined 
with due regard to the proper disbursement of the poor-rates. As 
he drew nearer the closing scene of his active and laborious life, 
his mind returned to its wonted clearness and composure, undis- 
turbed either by excitement or depression. He expired about 
midnight on the third of August, 1848, in the presence of his 
assembled family, exhibiting in his last moments the beautiful 
picture of a good man prepared to meet his end. Mr. Baines's 
death was felt not only in Leeds, but throughout Yorkshire, and 
many parts of the kingdom. By a spontaneous movement his 
funeral was made a public one, and many of the places of business 
were closed. The mayor and several members of the corporation, 
some of the borough and West-riding magistrates, guardians of the 
poor, municipal functionaries, the officers of several public societies, 
numerous ministers of religion, newspaper proprietors and printers, 
and a vast number of professional men, manufacturers, merchants, 
and tradesmen, together with the mayor of Bradford, the mayor 
and town clerk of Wakefield, the clerk of the peace for the East- 
riding, and many public men and friends of the deceased from 
other parts of Yorkshire, went in procession in advance of the 
hearee and mourners. The various streets through which the 
cortege passed were thronged with spectators. The funeral services 
were conducted by the Rev. Thomas Scales, and the funeral sermon 
was preached the following Sabbath day in East* Parade chapel, by 
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tbe Rev. James Parsoos of York, from Isa. Ivii. 1, 2. Since his CH.\P. 
death, the friends of Mr. Baines have originated a public subscrip- ^^^^'^ 
tion to perpetuate his memory, by the erection of a statue, in some a.d. 
public part of the town of Leeds. The following inscription has ^8^ 
been determined on by the committee : — " To commemorate the 
public services and private virtues of Edward Baines, who faith- 
fully, ably, and zealously represented the borough of Leeds in 
three successive parliaments. As a man, a citizen, and a patriot, 
he was distinguished by his integrity and perseverance, his bene- 
volence and public spirit, his independence and consistency, this 
monument is erected by voluntary subscription, that posterity may 
know and emulate a character loved and honoured by his contem- 
poraries. Bom 5th February, 1774 — 'Died 3rd August, 1848." 

On Wednesday, the 24th of January, about a quarter past eleven Explosion 
o'clock in the forenoon, an explosion took place at the DarleyMainatDarley 
colliery, situate about a mile and a half to the south-east of the^^^ 
town of Barnsley. The report of the sad occurrence spread with 
the rapidity of lightning, and hundreds of persons were seen hur- 
rying to the place from every direction, while the shrieks and 
wailings of those who had husbands, children, and relations in the 
ill-fated mine, were truly heart-rending. By this melancholy acci- 
dent, thirty-one married men and forty-four unmarried men and 
boys, making a total of seventy-five, lost their lives. Thirty-one 
widows and fifty-five children were left in a state of great distress. 
As soon as possible after the event, a committee was formed, of 
which Frederick W. T. Vernon Wentworth, Esq,, of Wentworth 
castle, kindly acted as chairman ; Samuel Sharp, Esq , of Darley- 
hall, near Barnsley, was appointed secretary ; and the Wakefield 
and Barnsley Union Banking Company, treasurers. The object 
of the committee was to raise a fund for the relief of the surviving, 
sufferers, and the widows, orphans, and families of those who were 
dead, in addition to, but independently of, such relief as the paro- 
chial authorities and the magistrates of the district might direct to 
be given. The education and apprenticeship of the orphan chil- 
dren was also another object contemplated. The Darley Main 
Company commenced the subscription with a donation of d6200, 
besides defraying all the expenses of the funerals ; and John 
Jeffcock, Esq., the owner of the coal-field, contributed £100. The 
total amount subscribed was several hundred pounds. 

Mr. Dunn, of Doncaster, has succeeded in inventing a very coal Pit 
simple and efficient machine for the ventilation of coal-pits, which VentUator. 
there is every reason to believe will prevent, whenever adopted, 
those fearful explosions and loss of life which occur so frequently 
from the accumulation of foul air in coal mines. On Wednesday, 
the 14th of February, the invention was submitted to several prac- 
tical men at Darley Main colliery, (the scene of the last awful coal- 
pit accident,) and was by them pronounced to be perfectly adapted 
to secure the object in view. J. Jarratt, Esq., tiie lessee of th^ 
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CHAP, mine, is about to have a new shaft sunk, at a cost of £800, espe^ 
^ ^^^' ^ . ciallj for the better ventilation of the Darley Main pits, when Mr. 
A.D. Dunn's machine will be introduced there. It is also expected to 
^^^^ be applied to the coal-pits belonging to earl Fitzwilliam, his lord- 
ship's steward having warmly approved of it. 

On Wednesday the 21st of February, through the kindness of 
Kewlnven- Messrs. Smith and Booth, manufacturers, a number of gentlemen 
■toppSff ^^^ afforded an opportunity of witnessing on their premises, the 
Bteam Working of a single piece of machinery, by means of which a steatn- 
•ngines. engine of thirty horse power was stopped almost instantaneously. 
When the machinery of the whole mill was in full operation, with 
the steam-engine at full speed, a valve was opened for the admis- 
sion of atmospheric air, which instantly choked the condenser of 
the engine, shut off the throttle and water valves, and opened the 
blow- valves. The instant this was done, the fly wheel only made 
one revolution and a quarter. In the ordinary manner of stopping 
the engine, the fly wheel makes five revolutions before it can be 
brought to a stand. So complete is this simple piece of mechanism, 
that although the entire machinery is stopped so suddenly, not a 
single thread is broken, but all remains ready for resuming work 
when the engine is again set in motion. The invention, which 
may be termed a safety valve, can be placed in any room of the 
mill, on any part of the premises, or even off the premises, and by 
means of pipes, it can be made to have the same effect as if within 
a yard of the engine itself, so that if an accident happen, such as 
an overlooker or other person being caught with one of the mill 
straps, and drawn up, by using this mode of stopping the engine, 
before he could, by any possibility, come in contact with the shaft, 
the whole machinery would be brought to a stand-still, and his life 
saved. This useful discovery is the invention of James Mills, of 
Horton, near Bradford, the engine-tenter at the mill in which it 
is now in operation, and reflects the highest credit on his ingenuity 
as a mechanic. A patent was sealed for it on Monday the 12th of 
February, in the names of Mr. G. E. Donisthorpe and James Mills, 
Mr. Donisthorpe carrying the invention out more fully, namely, to 
high pressure engines, water wheels, &c. The expense of fixing 
the machinery in connection with the invention in manufactories, 
will be about 10s. each horse power. 
Monnment On the 9th of June, Mr. J. B. Leyland, of Halifax, a sculptor, 
totheUte (now deceased,) completed a splendid monument, to record the 
wHl?^** munificent charity of the late Dr. Beckwith, of York, who be- 
queathed d945,000 to the cathedral, the Yorkshire museum, the 
York Charity Schools, and other laudable objects. The monument 
has been placed in the east aisle of the north transept of York 
minster, near to the chapter house doors. It is well proportioned 
to the noble building in which it is placed, and consists of a high 
tomb, in Huddlestone stone, encircled with crotchet ted panels, and 
pinnacled buttresses, surmounted by a cover of black polished 
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marble, bearing a recumbent statue of the deceased (as large as life) chai?, 
in statuary marble. . ^^^- ^ 

This club, which has very recently been set on foot for the pur- a. i>. 
pose of promoting a knowledge of the natural history of the county, ^^^ 
and for bringing the naturalists of Yorkshire into friendly and 
more general communication with one another, held its first meet- Naturahsu' 
ing on Wednesday, the 6th of June, in the room known as Arch- 
bishop Holdgate's School-room, Ogleforth, York. In the absence 
from York of the president. Professor Phillips, Edward Charles- 
worth, Esq., presided. Several rules were provisionally adopted 
by the club, of which the following are the most important : — 

" The club shall be called » The Yorkshire Naturalists' Club,' 
and shall have for its objects the promotion of a knowledge of the 
natural history of the county, and the bringing Yorkshire naturalists 
into more general communication with one another. 

" The club shall endeavour to enrich the public collections of 
local natural history, by contributing specimens, in the first place, 
to fill up desiderata in the collection of the Yorkshire philosophical 
society, as the leading museum in the county ; and secondly, to all 
other Yorkshire institutions of a similar kind. 
* *' The proceedings at the ordinary meetings shall be the exhibi- 
tion of specimens, and the communication or discussion of any 
subjects connected with the objects of the club." 

For some time previous to this date, (January 18th,) much re- Proceed- 
proach and scandal had been brought upon the church, in conse-^^^*^'J^°Q£ 
quence of alleged practices indulged in by the Hev. Richard Hale,Harewood. 
M.A., who for more than half a century had occupied the pulpit of 
Harewood church, as vicar of the parish, which practices, taken 
together, were regarded as so gross a breach of ecclesiastical discip- 
line as to call for interference on the part of the proper authorities. 
It too frequently happens that, in matters of this kind, the 
" charity that thinketh no evil " is forgotten, and that prejudice 
usurps the seat of justice. Influenced by this conviction, it was 
said by the friends of the venerable and rev. gentleman, when 
they heard of the contemptible enquiry into his conduct, that it 
was instigated by the most unworthy motives, and with the inten- 
tion of depriving him of his position in the church. In support 
of this opinion, articles appeared in the columns of a Leeds news- 
paper, giving the names of the witnesses who were to support the 
allegations, shewing that several of them were servants of the earl 
of Harewood (between whom and the vicar a coolness had for a long 
time existed) and others, tenants of his lordship, and therefore, 
supposed to be under his influence. Moreover, it was stated that 
three or four short-hand writers from Leeds, attended Harewood 
church, on a particular Sunday, for the purpose of taking notes of 
the vicar's sermon, the transcription of which passed into the pos- 
. session of a very near relative of the noble earl, and ultimately 
into the hands of the bishop of Ripon. When, however, the prac- 
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CHAP. ti<^s complained of, assumed a tangible shape before the worshipful 
XIV. Granville Harcourt Vernon, chancellor, it appeared that Mr. Hale 
* "2^ ' had so far exceeded his legitimate province in the pulpit, as to 
1849 make frequent personal allusions to several respectable inhabitants 
of the village, and also to the Rev. Eichard Newlove, vicar of 
Thorner, domestic chaplain to the Earl of Harewood. The intro- 
duction of the bugbear called Ptueyism, and other irrelevant topics 
were likewise complained of, and altogether, the conduct of the 
rev. gentleman in the pulpit was described as eccentric, and there- 
fore highly improper. The vicar, of course, put in his answer to 
the various charges, and the inquiry, arising out of the delay and 
tedious forms of an ecclesiastical court, occupied a considerable 
time. The case came before bis worship under the title of " The 
Office of the Judge promoted by Burder v. the Rev. Richard Hale ;" 
and Dr. Phillimore, with Mr. Travis, of London, appeared as 
advocates, and Mr. Ashworth as proctor for the provement. Mr. 
Blanshard, of Leeds, attended as advocate, and Mr. Mills, of York, 
as proctor for the defendant. On Friday, January 19th, the chan- 
cellor delivered an elaborate judgment. In the course of some 
^Uor?"' preliminary observations, his worship said it would have been far 
judgment, more agreeable to his own feelings, if he could consistently, with 
what he believed to be the claims of other parties, have postponed 
the delivery of a sentence of so much importance, as it was now 
incumbent upon him to give, in the case of Mr. Hale. The 
anxiety, however, with which he approached his decision, on 
account of his being a layman, was lessened, because he was not 
called upon to decide with respect to any doctrine that did not 
appear to be orthodox. The learned chancellor having commented 
on what he termed the " strange and eccentric conduct of the de- 
fendant," referred to the prominency which he had given to the so- 
called doctrines of Puseyism, but which he (the chancellor) con- 
sidered had nothing to do with the case, and therefore refused to 
allow its being entered among the articles of the responsive allega- 
tion. Finally, his worship reviewed the particular cases of per- 
sonal allusion by Mr. Hale, to Mr. Newlove and others, and 
concluded by pronouncing the sentence of the court, which was, 
that the rev. defendant should be suspended from his ministry for 
six months ; that he be condemned in the costs of the suit ; and 
that he be admonished to refrain for the future from the practices 
alleged against him. The chancellor added, that it was satisfactory 
to him to know that he had the highest authority in this province 
for saying that the view which he had taken, as to the extent of the 
sentence, was a fit and proper one. In pursuance of this judg- 
ment, Mr. Hale rusticated for the period prescribed; and when the 
venerable pastor, now verging upon his eightieth year, resumed his 
ministerial labours, he met with such a reception in the church- 
yard, albeit on a Sunday, as '' England's pride and Westminster's 
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glory," (Sir Fraocis Burdett,) might have enyied in his most palmy xiv. 
days. ^ aId/ 

On Tuesday evening, the 1st of February, a destructive missile 1849 
was thrown by some miscreant through a chamber window, at 
Lower-houses, Almondbury, near Huddersfield, which exploded, 
blowing up the boards, displacing the rafters, and doing other 
damage, but without injuring any person. The missile was a 
common ginger-beer bottle, with strong brass wire, and filled with 
powder and other combustibles. 

On Tuesday the 18th of January, while Mr. John RadclifTe, 
mason, and his men, were employed^n pulling down an old build- 
ing in the extensive woollen mills of Messrs. Starkey and Brothers, 
at Longroyd Bridge, near Huddersfield, they found a purse con- 
taining two hundred and ninety-four sovereigns. Mr. Radcliffe im- 
mediately sent for Messrs Starkey, who, after paying a well-merited 
compliment to the honesty of the finders, kindly and considerately 
ordered the amount to be handed over to the treasurer of the 
Huddersfield Infirmary, a most acceptable gift to that excellent 
institution. 

On Saturday, the 27th of January, a fine boy nearly four years ^^^^'^ ^^^^ 
old, the son of a farmer named Hellewell, residing on the edge of j3u,ors. 
the moors, at the western part of the township of Haworth, and 
parish of Bradford, followed his father's cows on to the moor-lands 
adjoining, a little before dinner, and unable to find his way back, 
wandered off in the wrong direction. The parents, on missing the 
child, became alarmed, and, accompanied by their neighbours, 
searched on all sides, that day and the whole of the night ; and on 
Sunday morning, they were joined by hundreds, who traversed the 
moors the whole of the day, but the little wanderer could not be 
found. On Monday and Tuesday, though there had fallen a 
considerable quantity of snow, the search was kept up at intervals; 
but on Wednesday morning, when a thaw had dismantled the hills 
of their white covering, the search was resumed by great numbers, 
who took a wider range to the very tops of the moors, and when, 
between two and three miles from the child's home, the poor little 
fellow was found prostrate on the heath, and, as was expected, a 
corpse. 

During the thunder storm which passed over the town of 
Whitby, on the evening of Sunday, the 12th of July, two of the 
large flags with which the quay on Staithside is paved, were ob- 
served, after one of the vivid flashes of lightening, to be covered 
with a violet-coloured lambient flame, that played about their 
surface for about twenty minutes. 

On Monday, the 16th of June, a man while at work ploughing 
in a field about a mile south of Northallerton, turned up a silver 
coin, rather larger than a shilling, but somewhat thinner, which, 
on cleaning, proved to be a coin of king Alfred, in a state of fair 
preservation, considering that it was 800 years old. 
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CHAP. '^^0 custom of females riding sideway when on horseback, is not 

XIV universal, though generally adopted by most civilised nations. In 

jjj^' Wales, in the remote provinces of France, in Spain, and other 

1849 countries, the women ride in the same manner as men. The 

contrary pactice of riding sideway was introduced into England by 

Anne of Saxenbourg, consort to Richard II., whose example caused 

it to be adopted as the most becoming of the sex. 

Miss Tempest, of the Grange, near Ackworth, (sister to Sir 
Charles Robert Tempest, Bart., of Broughton-hall, in the county of 
York,) has been appointed overseer of the poor for the parish of 
Ackworth, together with John Hagues, also of the parish of 
Ackworth. The appointment was made at Wentbridge, on the 
26th of April, and was indorsed by " two of her majesty's justices 
of the peace." 

On Sunday morning, the 7th of October, about eleven o'clock, 
the dead body of a man named James Dufton, late an inmate of 
Hunslet Workhouse, was found lying in a burning flint kiln at 
the Leeds Pottery, occupied by Messrs. Warburton and Go. The 
head of the deceased was completely burnt off, his skull reduced to 
a cinder, and his right arm burnt to the socket. His body, on the 
right side, was also much injured by the fire ; and had a little 
longer time elapsed before the discovery was made, it is probable 
that very little of the poor feUow would have been unconsumed 
except the legs, which were the only members not in immediate 
contact with the burning flint. It is supposed that he had gone 
to the kiln on the previous Saturday night, fallen asleep upon it, 
and in this situation, suffocated with the smoke, the door of the 
kiln being closed. 

On Tuesday morning, the 24th of April, at an early hour, a small 
vessel belonging to Boston, being off Robin Hood's Bay, near 
Scarborough, was struck by an electric fire-ball or meteor, which 
descended not more than a yard from the place where the crew were 
standing, and so sudden was the conflagration, that the poor men 
had only sufficient time to get into their boats and leave the unfor- 
tunate vessel ; the ship s papers, and other articles of value, the 
men's clothes, and everything, in short, but life, was lost. Another 
Boston vessel, being near at the time, took the men on board, and 
landed them at Scarborough. 

Some months ago, Sheffield was first honoured with the visits of 
a quack, named John Brierley, a native of Halifax, who undertook 
to cure not only all known diseases, but some never before heard 
of. Fame, trumpet-tongued, proclaimed his wondrous powers, and 
that gullible body, the public, sumamed the empyric " the Halifax 
Witch." Afterwards he paid a visit weekly to Sheffield, and his 
'* levees" were so popular, that it was found necessary to have 
tickets printed, and sold for a triffling sum, the possession of which 
was necessary to secure an audience with this august professor of 
the healing art. A matrass- maker, named Richard Linley, aged 48, 
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of Doke street, Sheffield, who had laboured under bronchitis five chap. 
years, went on the evening of the 13th of May, to try the skill ^ ^}^ _ 
of '' the Witch." He remained until midnight, but could not a. d. 
get the favour of an introduction, therefore he went home, and re- ^^* 
tired to bed, but at five o'clock, arose and went again. This time 
he was successful, and the witch, having examined him, commenced 
some novel manipulations. The patient was told that his heart 
was beating three inches too low, that his chest was full of water, 
and that his lungs were drowned ; but that he might yet be made 
a sound man. Brierley then called two men to his assistance, 
each of whom was to lay hold of an arm of Linley, and elevate it, 
at the same time keeping it in motion. Linley having been 
stripped, the doctor pressed the palms of his thumbs first on the 
lower part of his abdomen, then higher, until he had ascended to 
the middle region of the chest. When this was done, the patient's 
heart was declared to be in the right place again, and the man was 
told that unless dropsy ensued, he would, in a few days, be as well as 
ever he was in his life. To avert the threatened malady, a compound 
of rubbish was given, which had as much influence as placing water 
on a duck s back, and the patient, finding that he had been — not, 
perhaps, bewitched, but swindled out of his money, brought the 
quack before the magistrates, by whom, however, he was discharged, 
it being their duty to protect the lives and property of the inhabit- 
ants, but not to find them with brains. 

This illustrious lady, not more distinguished by her elevated Death of 
rank than by her virtues and the excellence of her character, ex- ^deia^de 
pired at the Priory, Stanmore, Middlesex, a few minutes before two 
o'clock on Sunday morning, December 3rd. Her majesty was bom 
in 1791, and consequently, at the time of her death, was in her fifty- 
eight year. She became the wife of the late king, WiUiam IV. 
when Duke of Clarence, but their union did not fulfil a nation's 
hopes. Her majesty, it is understood, was once in an " interest- 
ing situation ;" but the event, which might have set aside the pre- 
sent succession to the crown, did not come to pass. On the death 
of George IV., in July. 1830, she shared the throne with her hus- 
band ; and while in this more responsible station, her exalted rank 
derived still greater diginity and lustre from her exemplary charac- 
ter and conduct, than from the fact that she came of a royal house : 
but notwithstanding that, her preference for the quietude and re 
tirement of domestic life, was well known ; yet, during the eventful 
period which preceded the passing of the reform bill, in 183*2, it 
answered the purpose of a contemptible faction to excite the worst 
passions of an ignorant mob, by representing her majesty as a 
'' petticoat politician," seeking to usurp the functions both of the 
sovereign and his ministers, by exercising a supposed influence to 
prevent that measure becoming law. In various parts of the 
country, figures of the king in petticoats, and the queen in breeches,, 
VOL. I. 3d 
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snrmoaiited by an inverted crown, were paraded in the midst of 
excited m altitudes. By such vile and detestable means, her ma- 
jesty was rendered very unpopular for a considerable time, but she 
lived tho calumny down, and after her decease, individuals who 
had been foremost in the work of detraction, were found among 
the warmest of her eulogists. For several years previous to her 
death, her majesty had exhibited symptoms of consumption, and 
by the advice of her medical attendants, she frequently made ex- 
cursions to more congenial climates, with a view of strengthening 
her constitution, and arresting the progress of the insidious disease. 
The beneficial effects produced, however, were transient. After 
her return to England, from the last voyage, she declined very 
rapidly, and terminated her earthly career, as already stated, in 
December, 1849. It is unnecessary here to expiate upon her 
worth. She was a sincere and attached member of the Church of 
England, for the extension of which, by the erection of additional 
churches and schools, she frequently contributed magnificent sums. 
At Malta, a church was built and endowed at her sole cost, amount- 
ing to several thousand pounds. But her benevolence was not 
confined to channels like these. Adorned with the chiefest of 
Christian graces, her charity flowed freely and joyously wherever 
deserving objects could be found ; and it is no exaggeration to say, 
that the country never lost a more estimable woman, or the poor a 
better friend. 

The first case of cholera, at Leeds, in 1849, took place on the 
16th of June, since which time to the 19th October, in the same 
year, (four months and four days), no fewer than 1644 deaths were 
registered in the township alone from the cholera and diarrhoea^ 
being 1389 from cholera, and 255 from diarrhoea. This fearful 
malady raged with great violence at Wakefield and its neighbour- 
hood. In the Lunatic Asylum, at Wakefield, from the 4th to the 
19th October, out of a total of between 500 and 600 inmates, 
between thirty and forty cases proved fatal. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CHAP. 

Mr. Glover, of York, lately operated upon a dog for a very XV. 
peculiar disorder, namely, warts in the throat and mouth, which ^"j^ 
had rendered the animal incapable of taking food. He adminis- 1850 
teted chloroform to the dog, and skillfully removed upwards of two 
hundred warts from its throat and mouth ; and the animal quite 

recovered. Professor 

Illustrative of professor Sidgwick's humour for a joke, a story is S^idgwick at 
told, that when once on a visit to Scarborough, where he had an®*^"^'®*' 
engagement to dine, he stopped by the way side, and perching 
himself on a heap of stones, as is his wont, pulled out his geological 
hammer, and began hammering away in fine style. While thus 
engaged, a lady drove up in a four-wheeled chaise. Interested, 
apparently, in his labour, and mistaking him for a stone-breaker, 
(for the professor is not very particular in the matter of dress when 
on geological excursions), the lady, after asking a few questions, as 
to whether he could earn his living by his occupation, how many 
children he had, and if he had brought them up to stone-breaking, 
to all of which the professor replied with befitting thankfulness 
and humility, gave him a shilling, and drove off. On his arrival at 
Scarborough, whom should he meet at the table of his friend but 
the lady in question! She did not recognize him in his more 
civilized attire, but expressed a conviction that she had seen his 
face before. " Oh, yes, ma'am," replied the professor, " don't you, 
remember speaking to a man on the road, asking him how many 
children he had, and giving him a shilling ? Here it is," continued 
be, pulling the coin out of his pocket, " and I'll keep it for your 
sake." So saying, the lively professor whipped the shilling into 
bis pocket again, and very soon charmed the company with his 
extraordinary conversational powers. High tide 

On Tuesday, January 20th, the Huiiiber, the Trent, and the a-t Hull. 
Osue, were visited by a tide of such extraordinary height, as has 
been only once exceeded, and but twice previously equalled, duiing 
the last sixty years. Taking the sills of the dock gates at Hull, as 
the gauges, it was found that on the 25th of January, 1788, at the 
Old Dock gates, the tide attained a height of twenty-three feet 
ten inches, which is equal to twenty-nine feet ten inches at the 
subsequently constructed Humber Dock gates. Since the latter 
were opened, in the early part of the present century, they 
have been recognized as the water gauge of this port. On the 
16th of February, 1816, the index recorded thirty feet and half 
an inch, which was the highest tide that had occurred from the 
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CHAP, opening of the first dock at Hull, now upwards of seventy years 
. ^J' ^ ago. On the 25th of January, 1845, there were twenty-nine feet 
A. D. eight inches of water at the H umber Dock gates ; and the same is 
^^0 the exact height registered of the tide of Tuesday morning, January 
29th, 1850. On the present occasion, although the height was 
precisely the same as five years ago, the stream passed the port 
both up the river and forward in the Humber, towards the Trent 
and Ouse, with superior force ; and consequently it was found, both 
in the outskirts of the town, and in the agricultural districts along 
the banks of the Trent and Ouse, to surpass that recorded in 
1845. In the heart of the town of Hull, the damage was com- 
paratively small. The water entered the cellars and ground floors 
of some of the warehouses in High- street, where sugar and other 
groceries, oil-seed cakes, clover-seed, &c., were stored, but, to none 
of the parties interested, was the damage serious, Mr. Tomlinson 
was said to be the principal sufferer ; but one of his two warehouses 
entirely escaped ; neither of them received the tide direct from the 
river, and when it entered from High-street, the workmen were on 
the spot, and speedily removed the goods. In some of the timber- 
yards, on the garrison-side, the water entered by the timber- 
shipways, and burst through into Hyperion, Great Union, and 
Harcourt streets ; these streets became so flooded, that washing 
tubs were used for boats, and in a few cases, deals were floated 
from the raff-yards into the streets. The district of Wincsolmlee, 
which suffered most from the high tides of 1845, escaped with 
trivial damage on this occasion ; and that of the Groves has, in 
turn, been most subject to the flood. The whole of this district 
is, excepting the street on the river's bank, from three to six feet 
below the level of high- water at the ordinary spring tides, and is 
preserved from almost daily inundation, solely by the strength of 
the river's embankment. At the period alluded to, the water 
rose above the bank, and found numerous outlets through the 
timber, saw, and ship yards, and poured with considerable im- 
petuosity down Hodgson and Jennings streets, and into all the 
smaller streets, which branch from the latter ; passing these, it 
converted into a sheet of water the field in which the new gas 
works are erected. Almost every house in this part of the town 
was flooded. Further on, in the neighbourhood of an extensive 
row of tenements, near the Hull gas works, Mr. Armstrong, on 
erecting a mill, had recently taken up a portion of the bank to put 
down a pipe communicating between the river and his works. The 
bank, after having been repaired with loose earth, had not become 
consolidated. It was carried away at this point by the pressure of 
the water, which rushed into all the houses in Glasshouse row, 
and filled them to the depth of two feet. About two o'clock in the 
afternoon, the water was still up to the grates of the fire-places in 
these tenements. 

At Goole, the banks of the Ouse gave way in two places, and 
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hundreds of acres of land, within five or six miles of that port, chap. 
were speedily laid under water. One of the breaches in the bank XV. 
of the river at that place, was from eight to nine feet wide, and the I^^~ 
other, from fifteen feet to twenty. The new port of Goole was 1850 
preserved from inundation, but all the low parts of the town, and 
particularly that called Shuffleton, were subjected to the waters. 
Boats were floated into the fields, and were used for the rescue of 
various descriptions of live stock. The Aire and Calder canal, 
used as an outlet of waters, has no necessity for any supply from 
the river ; but the waters overflowing the river's bank, found their 
way into the canal, and caused a tide to run up as far as Rawclifle 
Bridge, where it rose about a foot; a circumstance without parallel 
since Goole was a port. At Mr. Fleeman's steam flour-mill, the 
water washed away the flagstones of the foot-pavement, and depo- 
sited them at a distance of thirty to forty yards. At Mr. Pilkington's 
residence, the summer-house, garden fence, and produce were car- 
ried away. Another breach in the bank was made at the barracks, 
below Goole ; some of the houses here had two feet of water in 
them. The Goole and Booth- ferry road was one foot under water ; 
and the ferry having become impassable, parties from Howden, for 
Goole, who wished to cross the Ouse, had to go up to Sandball. 
The market people, who came in carts, could not get on to the 
ferry, and boats were taken into the fields, and upon the road, to 
fetch them; in some cases the ferry-men waded up to their middles, 
and went to the carts, bringing the women oif on their backs. At 
Burton Stather, the proprietor of the inn, anticipating mischief, 
had erected a bank about two feet above the ordinary level in firont 
of his house, but its protection was only very partid, for the water 
rushed down each end of the barrier and found its way into the 
fields. At Bridlington Quay, a considerable portion of the cliff 
was washed away. 

The directors of the Sheffield Banking Company have addressed Singular 
a circular to their shareholders, containing the following notice : — announce- 
*' In pursuance of the powers given in the 13th section of the deed™®" 
of settlement, the directors of the Sheffield Banking Company, 
finding that, in the present state of commercial and monetary 
affairs, they cannot profitably employ so large a capital as hereto- 
fore, have concluded to return to the shareholders the sum of £10 
per share, which will be paid at the bank, on and after the 21st of 
January next." 

On Monday evening last (being New Year's eve) a solemn mid- Midnight 
night service took place in the Leeds parish church. The vicar, at J®^® ^ 
eleven o clock, commenced reading the beautiful litany of our parish 
church in a very impressive manner, including the general thanks- Church, 
giving. The Rev. Edward Jackson, clerk in orders, then ascended 
the pulpit, and delivered a very impressive and appropriate discourse 
on the close of the old year, from the 101st Psalm, 1st and dnd 
verses ; after which the vicar read a part of the commination ser- 
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CHAP. vice. At ten minutes to twelve the whole of the congregation knelt 
. ^^' down, and in solemn meditation and prayer, spent the few remain- 
A. I), ing moments of the old year. As soon as the clock struck twelve, 
185U the vicar gave out the 100th Psalm, which was sung with great 
effect, followed by the doxology. The communion service was then 
read, along with the epistle and gospel for the day. The rev. the 
vicar then gave a short and appropriate address, previous to the 
administration of the holy sacrament, which was administered to a 
great number of communicants. 
New To Richard Hobson, of Leeds, doctor of medicine, for certain 

Patents, improvements in the manufacture of horse-shoes, and in apparatus 
for taking the measurement of horse-shoes, or horses* hoofs. — To 
William Ackroyd, of Birkenshaw mill, near Leeds, for improve- 
ments in dressing and cleaning worsted, and worsted mixed with 
cotton and other fabrics, after they have been woven. To William 
Holt, of Bradford, for certain improvements in the construction 
of the pallets or valves of organ sound-boards, or wind-chests, the 
same being applicable to seraphines, cornopeans, harmonicums, 
and all other musical instruments, in which the tone is produced 
by the admission of wind,supplied by bellows or other machinery, 
to pipes, reeds, or springs, and played upon by a key-board ; and 
also to various other purposes connected with all the above-named 
musical instruments. 
Poisoning The following particulars of a case of poisoning and robbery of a 
^^^ ^*^ railway passenger have been made known. It appears that on the 
day before Christmas-day, a young man named Geoige Lambert, 
who resides near Sheffield, was on his way to pay a visit to a rela- 
tive who resided in the above-mentioned town. When at the 
Masbro' station, he was accosted by some men, who gave him a 
lozenge, and said that, as he was going to Doncaster, they would 
all travel together. They accordingly got him into a carriage 
along with them, and at the same time, gave him another lozenge 
to suck. He, however, put it into his pocket, and did not make 
any further use of it. He then gradually became unconscious, 
and remembered nothing but that he, at one time, heard a cry of 
" Liverpool." At length he was seized at a station some distance 
beyond that town, and was dragged out by the porters under the 
supposition that he was intoxicated. Here he was charged ffve 
shillings for extra fare ; to his surprise, he found that he had been 
robbed of every farthing of his money, amounting to nearly ig5. 
He was about to be locked up ; but a gentleman who saw the pro- 
ceedings, had compassion on him, paid his fare, and took him to 
his own house, where he was put to bed and confined to his 
€hamber for about a week, suffering from the effects of the drug 
which had been administered to him, and his friends in the mean 
time, were quite unconscious of what had become of him. The medi- 
cal gentleman who attended him, stated that if he had sucked the 
second lozenge, his life would have been in great danger. As it 
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was, he had some difficulty in preserving his eye-sight. When chap. 
sufficiently recovered, the " good Samaritan," who had befriended J^^- ^ 
him when he fell among thieves, supplied him with money to pay a.d. 
his journey home, and thus he was restored to his friends. It is J 8^0 
proper to observe, that the young man was of sober habits, and 
there was no ground whatever for supposing that he was in a state 
of intoxication. 

On the morning of January 4th. a female, named Boothby, 
underwent the pains of labour at the door of the workhouse in 
Whitefriargate, Hull, where she had been sitting, with her two 
children, about an hour from the time when she first made appli- 
cation for admission. The poor woman had repeatedly knocked, 
but her summons was not answered until nine o'clock, when she 
was told, by the workhouse porter, that she could not be admitted, 
and must go away. Shortly afterwards, the child was born. The 
child, when taken up, appeared to be dead, but on the application 
of warmth, it came about. An investigation took place at the 
workhouse, on Tuesday, when the result of the inquiry, on the 
part of the governor and his assistants, was the expression of an 
opinion, that the woman was confined prematurely, and that the 
officials were ignorant of her situation, in consequence of the 
deafness of the porter ! 

On the 16th of January, Mr. B. Matthewman, of Selby, shot two The Bohe- 
female birds of this beautiful species. They are very rarely to be^^^f 
seen in this country, and their breeding places are yet unknown, 
but are supposed to be in northern or central Asia. Dr. Richard- 
son states, that they are to be found in mountainous limestone 
districts, between the sixty-eighth and sixty-ninth parallels. On 
various parts of the Continent, particularly Italy, their appearance 
has been looked on with superstitious awe, and as the precursors 
of war, pestilence, and other calamities. The plumage of this 
bird is loose and short ; the feathers of the crown are elongated, 
and form a beautiful crest. 

A horse, belonging to the Low Moor Co., near Bradford, died in Case of hy- 
great agony at Royds-hall farm, on Tuesday morning, May J 4th, drophobia 
from hydrophobia. It appears, that about a month previously, a *^ * °"®* 
carter, employed at the Low Moor works, had a dog given to him 
by one of the gamekeepers at Kirklees Hall. The dog had been 
found in the woods of Kirklees, but its vagaries were such that the 
gamekeepers willingly transferred him to the Koyds-hall carter. 
The latter tied the animal to the tail of his cart, and then jour- 
neyed homewards. On being loosed at Royds-hall, the dog flew in 
a rage towards a child standing near, but happily without doing 
any mischief. There were two horses attached to the cart, and the 
dog had no sooner retreated from the child, than it seized the lead- 
ing horse by the nose, and having inflicted a bite, ran off, since 
which time it has not been heard of. The affair was ne£u:ly for- 
gotten ; but about ten or twelve days ago, the horse was seized with 
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^1^^^- the most distressing symptoms ; and upon Mr. Byron visiting the 
-1 .• stable, he at once declared it to be a case of hydrophobia. The 
A^- 1>- poor creature was pitiful to behold, running open-mouthed at every 
^^^ object within its reach, and being evidently in great distress and 
agony. Mr. Illingworth and Mr. Casson afterwards accompanied 
Mr. Byron to Boyds-hall, and the opinion of the latter was fully 
confirmed. A messenger was dispatched to Walton-hall, near 
Wakefield, in order to obtain Mr. Waterton*s celebrated prescrip- 
tion for the cure of this horrible disease by inoculation. Mr. 
Waterton, however, had gone to Belgium, and the experiment 
could not be tried. The horse subsequently died. 
Newspaper Xhe first provincial newspaper, probably ever published, was 
^the olden pj^^jg^ by " Robert Barker, at his oflSce, in St. Nicholas Church 
Yard, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and sold by him at his shop on the 
Sand-Hill. Its commencement was in January, 1639. One of 
these papers, of the date of August 27th, 1640, in a fair state of 
preservation, is in the library of Ralph Grimston, Esq., of West 
Binfield House, in that county. In the paper there is an account 
of the Scottish army having crossed the river Tyne at Newbuni, 
near Newcastle, a few days before ; and of the army of king Charles 
having made a retreat to the southwards in consequence, 
sieck-inart This old custom of putting out the lights amongst the weavers. 
Supper ai ^^^ celebrated by the work-people of Messrs. Ellis, manufacturers, 
°* *^" Armley, on Tuesday, Feb. 28th, at the Geldard Arms Inn. An 
admirably served supper, provided by Mr. T. Turner, was the first 
part of the evening's entertainment, after which the usual loyal 
toasts were drunk; also, "Success to the Exposition of Prince 
Albert, and may the patrons of Industry ever flourish," which was 
received with enthusiastic cheering. 
Improve- ^^ ^^^ lately stated that Mr. Smith, of Deanston, had obtained 
mentinthea patent for the improvement of wool in its growth. The Glou- 
growth of cestershire Chronicle gives the following account of Mr. Smiths 
^°^' discovery: — "Mr. Smith, of Deanston, has made an important 

discovery in the treatment of the fleeces of sheep, whereby the 
fleece of the living animal is rendered repellant of water by a sim- 
ple and cheap process ; so that the sheep are defended from the 
pernicious effect of wet, whilst the natural emanations from the 
body remain unchecked, and the growth and quality of the wool 
are improved. The effect of this water-proofing has been practi- 
cally tested on some of the most exposed sheep-walks in Scotland, 
and with singular success. This process, it is expected, will effec- 
tually supersede the laying with tar and butter, and other salves, 
at one third of the cost, whilst the wool will be preserved quite as 
pure. Though the laying or salving of sheep hitherto has been 
applied chiefly to flocks on mountains and exposed situations only, 
it is believed that the new mode of treatment will be found bene- 
ficial to flocks on the most sheltered and southern pastures, and 
that it will go far to prevent or mitigate that destructive disease, 
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the rot, which is neither more nor less than dysentery, caused hy chap. 
the continuance of wet weather, whereby the fleeces of the sheep , ^^- 
become soaked with rain, and produce the same effect as is pro- a. d. 
duced on man by wet clothing. It is also presumed that this ^^^ 
mode of treatment will lead to the successful introduction of the 
Spanish sheep and the Alpaca, which are known to have suffered 
from the prevalence of wet weather in this country. 

Died, at Meanwood, near Leeds, on the 5th of April, John 
Willans, Esq., aged 100, who had been a strenuous advocate of 
free trade for half his existence. 

The wife of a poor Irish hawker and pedlar, on the 19th of 
April, gave birth to three living children, in an obscure situation 
in the township of Leeds. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge expired at Cam^ 
bridge House, shortly before ten o'clock on the night of this day 
(July 8th.) There was an absence of suffering; and. according to 
the bulletin, his death was somewhat sudden. The illustrious 
duke was the seventh son of George III. 

The mortal remains of that distinguished and lamented states- Sir Robert 
man. Sir Robert Peel, were this day (July 9th) deposited in a ^a^lt^^^g^jj 
in the retired church of Drayton Bassett, in accordance with a wish 
expressed a long time previously by the deceased baronet. The 
funeral, although it was intended to partake as much as possible 
of a private character, was, nevertheless, attended by a large num- 
ber of persons from Tarn worth and the surrounding districts, and 
the grief manifested at the premature removal of an eminent 
public servant, and an excellent and amiable man, was manifested 
in sounds more eloquent than words. Two of the pall-bearers 
were Yorkshire gentlemen, namely, E. B. Denison, Esq., M.P. for . 
the West-riding, and the late Sir Francis Lawley, Bart. 

A horse, belonging to Mrs. Ball, Marsh-lane, Leeds, died, after 
being ill for a day or two, on the 25th of March ; and on a post- 
mortem examination of the animal being made by Mr. Carter, 
smith and farrier, two round stones were found in the stomach. 
The largest weighed four and a quarter pounds, and the other 
upwards of twelve ounces. They were quite smooth, and there is 
no doubt they were the cause of the animal's illness and death. 
They were presented to the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
{Society, by Mr. Jowett. 

A marble statue of the Duke of Wellington has just been finished statue of 
by Mr. Milnes. Although the artist had not the advantage of a^®^!^^^^ 
sitting, he has turned to so good an account Sir Thomas Law- by Mr. 
rence's portrait and Chantry's bust, that with the aid of a few Milnes. 
casual views of the duke, he has produced an excellent likeness. 
The duke is supposed to be giving orders during the battle of 
Waterloo; and the costume of the period, in which the tight panta- 
loon and Hessian boots are so conspicuous, is well fitted for the 
VOL. r. 3 E 
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CHAP, purpose of sculpture, while the hanging clodk is a piece of draperf 
^ ^^- almost classical in its aspect The attitude is at once easy and 
A. D. commanding; and the artist has accomplished the difficult problem 
18&0 of representing his figure in the act of speaking. The statue is to 
be placed in the new tower barracks. The work is the production 
of an eminent self-taught sculptor, a native of Tickhill, near Don- 
caster. The artist's merits are so well-known, that he has obtained 
the order for a statue of Nelson, to be erected in the market-place 
of the city of Norwich, in the county that has the honour of claim- 
ing the great naval hero as one of her sons. Sir £. Godrington, 
an intimate friend and companion of Nelson, has visited the studio 
of Mr. Milnes, in London, and expressed great satisfaction with 
the model which the sculptor had executed, and also with the pro- 
gress which he has made with the permanent statue ; and a com- 
petent judge says of the work, that it '^ooks Ufe, yet neither 
breathes nor stirs." 
Diseorery Lady Hewley, who died in York, in the year 1710, left behind 
tombs of ^®^ large provisions, which she bequeathed to charitable and pious 
Sir John uses. Her name has of late years been prominently before the 
rad Lady public, through the protracted litigation in chancery, between the 
ew ey. xrinitarian and Unitarian dissenters. It was generally supposed 
that, with her husband. Sir John Hewley, Bart, she was interred 
in St. Saviour's church, York ; and, during the litigation, frequent 
searches were made, but in vain, for any inscription notifying 
that fact. Mr. Bacon, builder, being engaged in taking down 
the unseemly rails in the chancel of that church, preparatory to the 
erection of some of an appropriate character, had to take up the 
stone steps, for the purpose of reworking and raising them, and the 
long-sought for tomb-stone was found under the steps, on the 
south side of the communion table. It is a laiige black marble 
slab, seven feet five inches long, by three feet eight inches in 
breadth, and of the thickness of six and a half inches The 
following is the inscription: — " Here lies interred the body of Sir 
John Hewley, late of the city of York, knight, who departed this 
life the 24th of August, 1697. Mu 78. In the same bed of dust 
are deposited the remains of Dame Sarah Hewley, the virtuous 
consort of the said Sir John Hewley. She exchanged this life for 
a better on the 23rd day of August, 1710. 'Among the dead in 
Christ that shall rise first !* " — 1 Thess. iv. 16 v. On raising the 
slab, and excavating to a depth of little more than twelve inches, a 
lead coffin was found, and it was ascertained that another was below 
it. Doubtless these contain the remains of Lady Hewley and her 
husband. 

As an Irish bricklayer was making repairs on the roof of a house, 
situate in Park Cross-street, Leeds, the property of Mr. James 
Cundall, engraver, he found within the eaves a sparrow s nest, 
having in it five unfledged young ones. Knowing that Mr. Cun- 
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dall had a very young kitten, he, in order to see whether it would 
attack the naked bird, robbed the nest of one of the chirping 
brood, and presented it to the kitten, which seized it with the 
avidity of an old mouser. At night, when the man had finished 
his labour, thinking to afford another treat to the kitten, he 
mounted the ladder with that intention, when, to his astonish- 
ment, the nest was removed from its original place, and the parent 
birds were in the act of dragging it more to the rear, till they 
placed the treasure beyond the reach of the despoiler s arm, and 
where they could repose in safety. What an instructive lesson 
does this furnish to parents endowed with speech and reason. 

A grand archery meeting, under the management of the Leeds Archery 
archers, took place at the Botanical Gardens, Headingley, iiear^*®^** 
Leeds, on Wednesday, the 3rd of July. The fete originated out 
of the liberality of H. C. Marshall, Esq., the owner of the gardens, 
who gave £70 for prizes to be shot for, and the competition was 
thrown open to the archers of Yorkshire. The contest attracted a 
large number of visitors to the gardens, including many elegantly 
attired ladies, resident in and near Leeds. Parties, too, came 
from York, Bradford, Wakefield, and other towns to witness the 
sport. In spite of the boisterous wind, and the consequent want 
of precision in some of the shooting, the contest was carried on 
with a spirit which afforded great gratification to the numerous 
and select company assembled. The bands of the Koyal Artillery, 
and of the Leeds squadron of the Yorkshire Hussars were present, 
and enlivened the scene with the sweet strains of martial music, 
one or both of the bands playing as, ever and anon, the archers 
crossed from target to target. The following is the ** target list," 
which shows the names and residences of the competitors, with 
the number of hits obtained by each, and the gross score. The 
letters of the alphabet, " A, B," &c., are those by which the dif- 
ferent targets, at which the archers were placed, were distinguished. 



1 Mr. 

2 „ 
3 
4 



» 



1 
2 
3 

4 

1 

a 

3 
4 



Mr. 
J* 
»> 
»> 

Mr. 

>» 



A Hits. 

GatUff, Leeds 38 

Leatham, Wakefield 43 

J. Wilson, York 60 

W. Hargrove, York . . 44 

B 

Williamson, Leeds . . 32 

Hudson, Leeds .... 15 

Holmes, York 27 

Crowther, Leeds . . 27 

C 

Marsh, Leeds 19 

Child, Darlington . . 39 

Tootal, Leeds 6 

Wilkinson, Leeds . . 8 



Gross 
Scores. 
162 
159 
234 
182 

100 

57 

123 

105 

75 

126 

18 

15 



1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
2 
3 
4 



Hits. 

20 

20 

14 



Mr. Bolton, Leeds 

., Mowhray, Darlington 
„ Harrison, Darlington 
E 
Mr. Grimshaw, York .... 18 

. „ Mason, Leeds 13 

„ Bell, Leeds 17 

Turner, York 28 

F 

Mr. Fox, Leeds 49 

„ Wilson, Darlington 40 

„ Mellor, Leeds 41 

„ Steward, York .... 57 



n 



Gross 

Scores. 

56 

76 

48 

50 
43 
65 
75 

187 
158 
187 
233 



• _ 

A seedsman and gardener in the vicinity of Long Preston, near Novel mode 
Skipton, was noticed last spring (1849) to turn the soil of his ?^ plough- 
parcel of land, at the foot of the moors, in a singular manner. The'"^* 
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CHAP, land IB a steep slope, having an uneven surface, and has heen used 
hy him as a field or garden for the production of a variety of crops. 



A. D. He has had in it this year, oats, wheat, cabbage, broccoli, and vari- 
^^^ ous culinary vegetables. The horse he had to draw the plough was 
not one of the fattest or the strongest, which made it necessary for 
him to procure other assistance ; but either not having the means, 
or not a desire, to hire another horse, he very liberally seized the 
opportunity of yoking a relative (a young and robust fellow) oppo- 
site the horse. His mode of ploughing was very systematic ; the 
field being steep, he necessarily ploughed down the hill, with his 
yoke-man and horse ; and when he had reached the bottom of the 
field, he threw the plough on one side, and took part with his 
fellow- labourers in dragging it to the top again, in order that he 
might have the benefit of ploughing down the hill. This may 
seem incredible ; but it is a fact, that ten or twelve acres of land 
were ploughed in this way last spring The same ground has been 
ploughed with two cows, and with a cow and horse, but never with 
man and horse befora 
Gold ring In the year 1795, a female, who was cook to Mrs. Metcalfe, a 
found in a ^j^ow. lady, residing opposite the church at Northallerton, in 
^^' cutting a turnip, she found in the heart of it a gold ring, and 
immediately made her mistress acquainted with so extraordinary 
a circumstance. The lady sent for Mrs. Wood, the gardeners 
wife. It turned out that the ring found was Mrs. Wood s wedding 
ring, which she had lost, when weeding in the garden, ten or twelve 
years before. 

Two government convicts effected their escape from the Leeds 
borough gaol, on the 4th of October, 1850, by taking out the 
windows of their cells, and letting themselves down on the outside 
of the prison, towards the river Aire, by means of ropes. The 
prisoners had been employed in making mats, working and sleeping 
in the same cells, as, we believe, it is the practice to do throughout 
the prison. They had removed the windows by cutting away the 
stone into which the bars entered, with the aid of an iron tool, used 
in making mats, and the ropes had been formed out of the material 
of which mats are composed. 
Penance at Sunday, August 25th, being the day appointed for the per- 
the Pwrish formance of penance by Mr. Horner, senior, in accordance with the 
Wi^efield. judgment of the ecclesiastical court, in the suit of Femandes v. 
Homer, for slander upon the plaintiff, the parish church at Wake- 
field was crowded by an unusually large congregation desirous of 
witnessing the proceedings. Pursuant to previous announcement, 
a large concourse of the working classes met in the corn-market to 
accompany Mr. Horner to the church ; and their conduct on the 
way thither, and also at the church door, was of the most inde- 
corous character. But it is due to Mr. Homer, junior, to state, 
that he endeavoured to restrain the feelings of the mob, and to 
induce them to abstain from proceedings so little in keeping with 
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the sacredness of the day. At the conclusion of the service, Mr. chaf. 
Homer and party were admitted into the vestry of the church, xv. 
where Mr. Homer read the required recantation in the presence ' "^ ' 
of the vicar, and some friends of the plaintiff. The mob, which 1860 
accompanied Mr. Homer, was addressed by some of his friends, 
detailing the circumstances of the case, commenting very freely on 
the proceedings with which he had been visited. 

Sir William Pilkington, Bart., of Chevet hall, expired on Mon- 
day evening, September dOth, shortly after eleven o'clock, after a 
severe and lengthened illness. The deceased baronet was the 
second son of Sir Michael Pilkington, and succeeded to the title 
and family estates on the death of his brother. Sir Thomas, on the 
8th of July, 1811. Independently of his Yorkshire property. Sir 
William possessed large estates at Butterton Hall, near Newcastle, 
in Staffordshire, and at Wonastow, near Monmouth. He was in 
the seventy-fifth year of his age. He was married, in 1825, to 
Miss Swinnerton, daughter of Thomas Swinnerton, Esq., of But- 
terton and Wonastow, and has left three sons and t^ree daughters 
by his marriage. He is succeeded by his eldest son, now Sir Thos. 
Edward Pilkington, who attained his majority on the 19th of. 
March last. The remains of the deceased baronet are interred in 
Sandal church. 

An operation, causing considerable interest in the neighbour- 
hood, was performed on the 1 7th of December, by Mr. C. Laycock, 
veterinary surgeon, Hirst Countney, near Selby, upon a mare, the 
property of Mr. Hartley, butcher, Haddlesey. Upon being called 
in, Mr. Laycock found a very violent case of Caryngitis, and suffo- 
cation momentarily expected, with the utmost promptitude, and 
much to the astonishment of both owner and bystanders, Mr. 
Laycock performed the operation of tracheotomy, to the satisfac- 
tion, of all present, and immediate relief was given. But still a 
formidable enemy, inflammation of the mucous membrane, had to 
be contended with, but this was ultimately reduced, and the mare 
restored to health. In this case we have a striking proof of what 
skill, combined with judgment and promptitude, can effect. 

The following curious account is given by Mr. Fitz-Simons, an Remains of 
Irish gentleman, eighty years of age : — "I was a prisoner in Paris, "Ja^ie* H- 
said he, * " in the convent of the English Benedictines, in the 
Eue St. Jacques, during part of the Revolution. In the year 1793 
or 1794, the body of king James II., of England, was in one of the 
chapels there, where it had been deposited some time, under the 
expectation that it would one day be sent to England for interment 
in Westminster Abbey. It had neyer been buried. The body 
was in a wooden coffin, enclosed in a leaden one, and that again 
enclosed in a second wooden one, covered with black velvet. While 
I was a prisoner, the sans-culottes broke open the coffin to get at 
the lead to cast their bullets. The body lay exposed nearly a 
whole day. It was swaddled like a mummy, bound tight with 
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CHAP, gaiten. The sans-colottes took out the hody, which had heen 
^J^^' emhalmed. There was a strong smell of Tinegar and camphor. 
A.D. The corpse was beaatifiil and perfect; the hands and nails were 
1850 yeiy fine ; I moved and bent every figure. I never saw so fine a 
set of teeth in my life. A young lady, a fellow prisoner, wished 
mnch to have a tooth ; I tried to get one oat for her, bat coald not, 
they were so firmly fixed. The feet also were very beaatiful. The 
face and cheeks were jast as if he were alive. I rolled his eyes ; 
the eye-balls were pedectly firm under my finger. The French 
and English prisoners gave money to the sans-ccdottes for showing 
the body. They said he was a good sans-culotte, and they were 
going to put him in a hole in the public church-yard, like other 
sansK^ulottes ; and he was carried away, but where the body was 
thrown I never heard. King Geoi]ge lY. tried all in his power to 
get tidings of the body, but could not. Around the chapel were 
several wax moulds of the face, hung up, made probably at the time 
of the king's death, and the corpse was very like them. The body 
had been originally kept at the palace of St. Germains, whence it 
was brought to the convent of the Benedictines. Mr. Porter, the 
prior, was a prisoner at the time, in his own convent. 
Belic» of Upwards of sixty camum-baUs have been recently found in some 
^®^®^* **'field8 adjoining Adwalton commom, near Bradford. It appears 
that Messrs. Terry and Harrison, proprietors of the Adwalton 
coal-pits, have lately commenced the formation of a new road, 
leading to their works, and it was whilst excavating for this pur- 
pose, that the foregoing relics of '* poor Bradford's" troubles were 
brought to light. 
First dis- On the 15th of November, in the year 1577, Captain Francis 
covery of Drake sailed from Plymouth with five ships, carrying one hundred 
by DrSeJ *^^ fifty-four men and oflScers, professedly on a voyi^e to Alexan- 
in 1077. ' dria, in Egypt, but really with the intention of sailing into the 
Pacific Ocean, where the English flag had never been seen before. 
After passing the Cape de Verde islands, he sailed during fifty- 
four days without sight of land, and then entered the river Plate. 
After supplying his vessels with water, from that great river, Drake 
sailed southwards, and passing through the straits, named after 
the only circumnavigator of the globe who bad preceded him — the 
Straits of Magellan, he entered &e Pacific Ocean on the 6th of 
September. He arrived off Valparaiso on the 29th of November. 
He plundered the town of St. Jago, where he took a booty of 25,000 
piezos of very pure and fine gold. Proceeding thence to a port 
named Tarapaca, he landed, and found a Spaniard sleeping by the 
sea side, with thirteen bars of silver lying by him, of the value of 
4000 ducats. He took the silver, and left the owner to finish his 
nap. Not far from thence, going inland for water, his men met a 
Spaniard and an Indian boy, driving eight llamas, or sheep of 
Peru, " which are as big as asses," every one of which had on 
its back two bags of leather, each bag containing 501bs. weight of 
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fine silver. Bringing the llamas and their burdens to the ship, chap. 
they found in all eight hundred weight of silver. Thence they xv. 
proceeded to Arica, where they plundered a vessel containing fifty-' ^[^7" 
seven wedges of silver, each weighing twenty pounds. On the 1850 
1 3th of February they arrived at Lima, where they plundered all 
the ships in the harbour, in one of which they found a chest full 
rials of silver, and a good store of silks and linen cloth. Here 
they heard of a rich treasure-ship, named the Gacafuego, which had 
sailed to Faita. They immediately gave chase, but on arriving at 
Paita, found that the Gacafuego had sailed for Panama. They at 
once renewed the chase, and in the course of it, they picked up a 
vessel, which contained eighty pounds weight of gold, and a cru- 
cifix of the same metal, with '* goodly great emeralds set in it." 
Continuing the pursuit, they at last came up with the Gacafuego, 
which well repaid them for the trouble that it had given them. 
Besides precious stones, they found thirteen chests of rials of sil- 
ver, eighty pounds weight of gold, and twenty-six tons of uncoined 
siver. This rich capture was made ofi" Gape St. Francisco, about 
one hundred and fifty leagues from Panama. From this point 
they proceeded to Guatulco, and thence to Geno, where they 
careened their ships. On leaving the island of Geno, ** which is in 
eight degrees north latitude," Drake resumed his cruise, and took 
another rich ship ; and being now satisBed with his booty, he detei^ 
mined to return home by the islands of Malucos, and " thence to 
sail by the course of the Portugals, by the Gape of Bona Espe- 
ranca." For this purpose, he ran northward for eight hundred 
leagues, to get a favourable wind, and on the 5th day of June, 
" being in 43 degrees towards the Pole Arctic, being speedily come 
out of extreme heat," Drake found the air so cold, that his men, 
being pinched with the same, complained of the extremity thereof, 
and the further they went, the more the cold increased upon them ; 
whereupon they found it best to seek land, which they found to 
be not mountainous, but low plain land. " We drew back again/' 
says the historian of the voyage, " without landing, till we came 
within 38 degrees towards the line. In which height it pleased 
God to send us in a faire and good bay, with a good wind to enter 
the same." This country was no doubt the country which has 
recently become so famous under the name of Galifomia, and this 
bay was probably the great bay of St. Francisco. The inhabitants 
came down to the shore, gave Drake a very friendly reception, and 
the king offered him the government of the country ; " where- 
fore, in the name and for the use of her m^esty (Queen Elizabeth) 
he took the sceptre, crown, and dignity of the said country in his 
hands, wishing that the riches and treasures thereof might so con- 
veniently be transported, to the enriching of her kingdom, as it 
aboundeth in the same." *' There is no part of earth here to be 
taken up, wherein there is not some special likelihood of gold or 
silver." At his departure from the country, Drake set up, as a 
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CHAP, monument of his having been there, as also to her majestj s right 
. ^,^*,- and title to the same, " a plate nailed upon a fair great post, 
A.O. whereupon was engraven her msgestj's (Elizabeth's) name, the 
1^^ day and year of our arriyal there, with the free giving up of the 
province into her majesty's hands, together with her highnesses 
picture and arms, and a piece of sixpence of current English 
money;" under the plate also was written the name of Drake. 
*' It seemeth (says the historian of the voyage) that the Spaniards 
hitherto have never been in this part of the country ; neither did 
ever discover the land, by many degrees to the southwards of 
this place." Such was the account of this land of gold, published 
in England, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It certainly is one 
of the curiosities of history, that the first land ever taken posses- 
sion of by the English, on the continent of America, should have 
been the now famous California, and that it should have been 
occupied, some years before the first attempt was made to colonise 
the provinces, which have since grown to be the United States of 
America. 
„ Perhaps in no district of equal extent do the agricultural 

Uboorers labourers work more freely and skilfully, and live more respectably 
in the and comfortably, than in the East-riding of Yorkshire, and this 
Eastrnding^^ without being paid higher in proportion, to the quantity and 
quality of the work, than in other parts of Great Britain. The 
cause may probably be found in the superior morality of the 
labourers, and from their being less tempted to drunkenness, 
than in those places where it is customary to give a daily or fre- 
quent allowance of liquor as a part of payment, or a stimulous to 
labour, and thus to create or perpetuate an appetite for it, which is 
still more increased by the allurements of those public pests, beer> 
shops — those dens of dissipation, those decoys which, like the 
delusive vapour, lead to destruction ; or else cider, or other intox- 
icating liquors, are cheap and common, the general consequence of 
which is extravagance, vice, and destitution. But as various causes 
frequently co-operate in producing the same effect, it may be added, 
that this superior character has been greatly promoted, by the boys 
and young men living in the houses of moral and respectable far- 
mers ; and by the labourers having their victuals in lieu of about 
half their wages, with steady, industrious msmaging, and not unfre- 
quently religious, working farmers, with whom they both work and 
eat, and from whom they receive many a time a good moral lesson, 
or religious admonition. The circumstance, too, of labourers com- 
monly having a garden, and a decent and often pretty cleanly 
cottage, with about a rood of ground for spade culture, and some- 
times a cow, and land to keep her and one or two pigs, has very 
greatly tended to promote the comfort and respectability of the 
labourers of the East-riding. It may be considered an act of 
policy, as well as benevolence, to promote these things, and with 
them, moral and religious education, and habits of obedience, 
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neatness, and cleanliness; for by such means the poor-rates are chap. 
reduced, and the industry, skill, morality, and contentment of the XV. ^ 
present and rising generation greatly promoted. ~a.'d. " 

The city of York was, on the 25 th of October, the scene of royal, 1860 
patrician, and civic honours, unequalled perhaps in modem times. 
A banquet on a magnificent scale was given to his royal highness Banquet to 
Prince Albert and the lord-mayor of London, by the lord-mayor of ^^^ ^^ 
York and the worshipfuls the mayors and provosts of the united York, 
kingdom. Shortly after the great civic entertainment by the lord- 
mayor of London, the propriety of the lord-mayor of York, and the 
mayors of the different boroughs, giving a similar banquet in 
return to the head of the coi'poration of London was proposed ; and 
in May, a preliminary meeting was held at Derby, the lord-mayor 
of York in the chair, when it was unanimously resolved that such a 
banquet should be given, and that Prince Albert, the royal com- 
missioners, &c., should be invited as guests. It was also then 
determined that the banquet should take place at York ; and a 
managing committee, consisting of the lord-mayor of York, and the 
mayors of Leeds, Bradford, Manchester, Wakefield, Halifax, and 
Hull, were appointed to make arrangements commensurate with the 
importance of the occasion. The city of York having been decided 
upon as the place at which the banquet should be given ; one of 
the next most important questions that surose was with respect to 
the choice of a building best adapted for the purpose. The Guild- 
hall was fixed upon as being decidedly the most appropriate, and 
perhaps, on the whole, the best adapted building for an entertain- 
ment of this character ; and a deputation of the directors of the 
York and North Midland Railway proceeded to Normanton by 
special train, to accompany his royal highness to that city. On 
their return with his royal highness Prince Albert, they were met 
at the platform by the lord-mayor and the city oflficers of York, the 
lord-mayor of London, and other functionaries. The cortege im- 
mediately proceeded to the Mansion House, accompanied by an 
escort of the Queen's Bays. A guard of honour, of the same regi- 
ment, was in attendance at the station. His royal highness Prince 
Albert entered the state room at half past six o'clock, when the 
presentation of the several mayors and their friends took place. 
It was after seven o'clock before the dinner was announced. When 
all the company had taken their seats, the spectacle was of the 
most gorgeous character. The rich military and naval uniforms, 
and splendid municipal robes, the elaborate court dresses, com- 
bined with the decorations of the hall, and the rich display on 
the tables, presented a picture which the pen cannot describe. 
The lord-mayor of York had on his right hand Prince Albert, the 
Archbishop of York, Earl Fitzwilliara, Lord John Russel, Earl 
Minto, Lord Overstone, Lord Beaumont, and Sir Charles Wood. 
On his left hand were the lord- mayor of London, Earl Clanricarde, 
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CHAP. Earl Cailisle, Marquis Abeicom, Lord FeTersbam, Earl Granville, 
^^' ^ the High SherifiE^ Sir G. Grey, and Sir John Johnstone. Pro- 
^ x>. minent among the more remarkable embeUishments of the ban- 
1850 queting hall, were various productions in the beautiful new art of 
patent glass silvering, prepared expressly for the occasion, as being 
peculiarly appropriate to a festival inaugurating the approaching 
congress of the artistic industry of nations. These specimens 
consist of gilt, silvered, and bronzed figures, of eagles and Atlas 
bearing large globes of glass, on whose silvered surface the whole 
scene was vividly reflected in miniature. Ne^t, there was two 
highly chased salvers, on pedestals, at the head of the centre table, 
in ruby glass, the inner surfaces being variegated by the application 
of the silvering process, which threw out the colour of the glass with 
extraordinary brilliancy. There were also three superb drinking 
cups, one for his royal highness Prince Albert, and one each for 
the lord mayors of London and York. The first was in ruby glass, 
portions of the stem and base internally chequered with silver, and 
on the sides bearing beautiful white medallions (sunken) of her 
majesty and the prince consort, and the royal arms of England. 
The other two were of the same size and shape, but instead of 
being ruby and silver, the colours were emerald and silver ; and on 
the sides were the private arms of each of the right honourable reci- 
pients, together with the usual heraldic emblazonments of the cities 
of London and York respectively. His royal highness was attired 
in the uniform of a field marshal, and wore a silver star on his left 
breast. Mr. Harper, of London, officiated as toast-master; and the 
dinner being concluded, he named the noblemen and principal 
guests, and announced that the lord- mayor of York would drink 
to them in " the loving cup," and bid them all a hearty welcome. 
The gold cup was then passed round, charged with sherry. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Absence of This distinguished gentleman is short, stout, sturdy, and ener- 

mind in getic. He has a big round face, and large staring and very bright 

thelSisS hazel eyes. His hair is cut short, and his hat flung back on the 

rian and crown of his head. His gait is firm and decided, with a little 

poet. touch of pomposity. He is ever provided with an umbrella, which 

he swings and flourishes, and batters on the pavement with mighty 

thumps. He seems generally absorbed in exciting and impulsive 

thought, the traces of which he takes no pains to conceal. His face 

works, his lips move, and mutter, his eyes gleam and flash. Squat 

as is the figure, and not particularly fine the features, there is an 

unmistakeable air of mental power and energy, approaching to 

grandeur, about the man. He is evidently under the influence of 
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the strong excitement of fiery thought. People gaze curiously at chap. 
him, and stop to stare when he has passed. But he heeds no one xvi. 
— seems, indeed, to have utterly forgotten that he is not alone in ^.d. 
his privacy, and pushes on, unwitting of the many who stare and 1860 
sraile, or of the few who step respectfully aside, and look with curi- 
osity and regard upon Thomas Babington Macaulay. Occasionally, 
the historian and the poet gives still freer vent to the mental im- 
pulses which appear to be continually working within him. A friend 
of mine lately recognised him dining in the coflfee-room of the Tra- 
falgar hotel at Greenwich — a white bait house, which it appears 
he frequently patronises. He was alone, as he generally is, and 
the attention of more than one of the company was attracted by his 
peculiar muttering and fidgetiness, and by the mute gestures with 
which he ever and anon illustrated his mental dreamings. All at 
once — it must have been towards the climax of the prose or verse 
which he was working up in his mind — Mr. Macaulay seized a 
massive decanter, held it a moment suspended in the air, and then 
dashed it upon the table with such hearty good-will that the solid 
crystal flew about in fragments, whilst the numerous parties dining 
round instinctively started up and stared at the curious iconoclast. 
Not a whit put out, however, Mr. Macaulay, who was well known 
to the waiters, called loudly for his bill to be made out at the bar, 
and then pulling, with a couple of jerks, his hat and his umbrella 
from the stand, clapped the one carelessly on his head, and strode 
out flourishing the other. 

The announcement of a machine for the purpose of cutting wheat Reaping 
and other crops, will be received with equal surprise and satisfac- ^o™ .^y 
tion by the farmers of this country. The want of an implement *^'^* 
that would supersede the scythe, sickle, and hook, and all their ex- 
pensive contingencies, has long been felt, and it is with a feeling of 
pleasure that R. Garret and Son, of Newcastle, have introduced to 
their connexions one that is calculated to work an important 
change in harvesting operations. The implement referred to is of 
American invention. It will cut wheat with great facility, and in 
a manner far superior to that done by hand ; the corn being cut 
more regularly, and the stubble left more even and perfect. Two 
horses, a man, and lad, will do about an acre per hour ; but with 
a change of horses and long days, a much larger space might be 
gone over if necessity required. The corn is delivered in heaps of 
a proper size for a sheaf, and laid even so as to be easily tied up 
as it could be from the sickle. It is most easy of management, 
and almost impossible to put it out of repair, the shape of the knives 
being such as to keep them always in good cutting condition, and 
to work for a whole season without even requiring to be sharpened. 
It has been tested on land ploughed flat, as well as on stretches or 
ridges, both lengthways and across the furrows, and in every case 
the result has been perfectly satisfactory. The construction of the 
machine is very simple. The corn is cut by a series of triangular 
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CHAP, knives, placed on a horizontal sliding bar, intersecting or working 
XVI. between a like series of iron tines, which are fixed to a wooden plat- 
\'jj form, provided to receive the com as it falls. Motion is communi- 
18&i cated to the knives bj means of a crank-shaft, worked by the revo- 
lution of the travelling wheel of the machine. As the implement 
proceeds in its work, the com is received und cut between the knives 
and tines, and falls on the stage, from which it is raked off at inter- 
vals by the man in attendance for that purpose. The advantage of 
cutting com and other crops by machinery will be too obvious to 
require mnch comment. Independent of the great saving of ex- 
pense in manual labour, which alone is very considerable, the 
advantage of increased expedition cannot be overrated in a climate 
so variable and uncertain as our own, where it not unfrequently 
occurs that there is great difficulty in harvesting the crops in good 
condition. 
Criminal From the usual returns presented to parliament, shewing the 
offenders in number of criminal offenders for this county during the year 1850, 
of^York!^*^*'® extracted the following particulars: — The total number of 
offenders in class 1, of offences against the person, was 179, of 
which four were convicted and sentenced to death, three to be 
transported for life, and fifteen for various terms, the remainder 
suffered imprisonment for periods from six months and upwards. 
One was capitally executed, and the other three had their sentences 
commuted to imprisonment for life. In No. 2 class, the offences 
against property committed with violence amounted to 180, of 
which 37 were for burglary, 60 house-breaking, 38 robbery and 
attempts to rob, by persons armed, in company, &c. Of these four 
were condemned to death, one to be transported for life, two for 
above fifteen years, 20 for ten years to thirteen years, 17 for seven 
to ten years, and 21 for seven years, and 67 were imprisoned for 
various terms. In class 3, offences against property without vio- 
lence, the total offences were 1431, of which 1010 were for simple 
larceny. Of these 998 were condemned to imprisonment for vari- 
ous periods, and 124 to transportation. In class No. 4, malicious 
offences against property, the number of offenders was 10, of which 
six were for setting fire to houses, com stacks, &c., three for killing 
and maiming cattle, and one for another malicious offence not 
stated. Of these, one was transported, one was imprisoned, five 
were found not guilty on trial, two no bill found, and one was 
insane on arraignment Of class 5, comprehending forgery and 
offences against the currency, the offenders were 37, of which one . 
was transported for life, and six for other terms, 27 were impri- 
soned. Of class No. 6, other offences not included in the above, 
the number was 78, out of which 29 suffered imprisonment. The 
total number of criminal offenders in Yorkshire was accordingly 
1915, of which eight were condemned to death, five to be trans- 
ported for life, two for fifteen years and upwards, and 204 for other 
periods, 1223 suffered imprisonment for various periods, from six 
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months to three years, and 36 were whipped, being a total of 1478. chap. 
Of the remainder three were insane and ordered to be detained, J^v^-^ 
one was acquitted as being insane ; 309 were found not guiltj on a.d. 
trial; 119 no bill found; five no prosecution — total 437. 1851 

Specimens of milk delivered in Leeds have been tested, the j^^^ adul- 
result is that the adulteration consists in the addition of water ; terated, as 
also that the quantity of cream yielded was a tolerably correct indi- J^^^^^J^ 
cation of the quality of the specimen. Good milk yield about nine 
per cent, of cream. Specimen No. 1, contained nearly one quart 
of water to the gallon : No. 2, nearly two quarts of water ; and 
No. 3, about three pints to the gallon. It appears that fraud to an 
enormous extent is practised in this very necessary article of con- 
sumption. The fraud is easily detected, by filling with the milk 
a glass tube about ten inches long, graduated to a hundred parts, 
and noting how many parts the cream occupies after about fifteen 
hours. If pure, it should occupy about nine of the divisions ; if 
less, it is easy, by proportion, to find the per centage of water. 
The tube may be had for about half-a-crown, and the experiment is 
so simple that all large consumers should test their milk at inter- 
vals, to protect themselves against such gross fraud. 

An Irish pensioner, who had fought in the Peninsula, appeared 
at the Court-house, Leeds, on Thursday, the 21st of August, and 
informed the bench that some disloyal persons employed on the 
Selby railway had been furiously reviling the government, and all 
war pensioners, including himself, and that during their ebullition 
of opinion and speech, had threatened to run a trowel into his body. 
However it was not of the threat he so much complained as their 
barefaced disloyalty. It was unpardonable that he, "the hero of a 
hundred fights," and the governors of the country, should be sub- 
ject to the severe comments and scurrility of free-tongued "navvies." 
The magistrates good humouredly informed the old hero that they 
had no jurisdiction, and he left the court highly indignant. 

The consecration of St. Matthew's church Camp-road, on Wed- 
nesday, August 13th, was an occasion of peculiar interest to the in- 
habitants of the ecclesiastical district of Little London, Leeds. The 
ceremony was performed by the bishop of Ripon, after the custom- 
ary preliminaries had been gone through. The church consists of 
nave, aisles, chancel, organ, chapel at the end of .the south aisle, 
vestry, and north-west tower. The latter feature, however, has 
only been carried at present to the height of the future ringing- 
loft, and (after the present deficiency in the building fund is made 
up) a further sum of about £400 will, we understand, be required 
to complete it. The style is middle-pointed or decorated. The 
east window is of five, the west window of four lights ; the side 
windows of two lights. The windows of the clerestory are spheri- 
cally triangular, double foliated, with two orders of mouldings. 
The tracery of all the windows is extremely elaborate, and very 
felicitously treated. The variety is very great, yet co-existent with 
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CHAP, the most perfect harmony ; and while in strict keeping, and bear- 
^^^^•^ ing the pure type of the style adopted, displays great originality 
A. D. and power of design. The pulpit is of stone, and, together with 
l^i the font and other features of the church, constructed so as to 
admit of future improvement. The church is calculated to seat 
700 persons. It is universally admired for the beauty of its 
architecture, whilst the general effect produced by its elegant and 
pleasing proportions, and the character which it sustains through- 
out as a house of God, are considered very imposing, and support 
the high reputation of W. C. Burleigh, Esq., as an ecclesiastical 
architect. The cost of the building is estimated to have been about 
£•2400. A handsome communion cloth of rich velvet was pre- 
sented by J. R. W Atkinson, Esq., of Elmwood House, and the 
crimson cloth which covers the chancel was given by J. Purchon, 
Esq., of Moor-Allerton. The four arches to the oi^an recess on the 
right side of the chancel are furnished with handsome cloth, the 
gift of John Gott, Esq., of Wyther. At the conclusion of the ser- 
vice in the church, a numerous company of ladies and gentlemen 
partook of an elegant cold collation, furnished by Mr. Wilks, of the 
White Horse Hotel, and laid out in the new school-room, near the 
church. In the course of the proceedings, the Rev. Dr. Hook, the 
vicar, stated that he had it in his power to offer d6400 for the endow- 
ment of St. Thomas's church, now in the course of erection, on 
condition that £1100 additional were raised for the endowment fund 
before the expiration of six months. He also stated that he bad it 
in his power to offer £1000 for the erection of a church in New 
Wortley, on condition that, within twelve months, a sufl&cient sum 
for the completion of the church were raised. He also added, on 
the same condition, that he could offer £1000 to St. Jude's, Hunslet. 
Both these are districts lately endowed under Sir Robert Peel's act. 
The name of the donor did not transpire. 
Affri 111- '^^^ fourteenth annual celebration of the Agricultural Society of 

tnral this great county, held at Bridlington, has passed off in a perfectly 

Society of satisfactory manner. In former years it was usual to have a " great 
Yorkshire, ^jjnner," or " banquet," at the 'conclusion of the show, at which 
there were, perhaps, more complimentary than really useful 
speeches made, though a friendly spirit and much kindly feeling 
amongst the different classes of agriculturists were promoted 
thereby. For reasons, however, with which we are not well 
acquainted, it was determined that there should be no public 
banquet this year. The council determined that the 15th annual 
meeting and exhibition of the society shall be held at Sheffield in 
1852. The only towns from which deputations were sent to seek 
the honour of entertaining the society in that year were Sheffield 
and Rotherham. The fourteenth annual meeting of the society 
was held on Tuesday afternoon, August 7th, at three o'clock. The 
following were the officera elected for the ensuing year : President^ 
— The Right Hon. Earl Fitzwilliam. VicePresidents, — His grace 
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the duke of Leeds, the right hou. earl of Harewood, the right hon. chap. 
earl of Carlisle, the right hon. earl of Effingham, Sir J. V. B. .^^^' . 
Johnstone, M.P., Sir Thomas Legard, bart. The council dinner a.d. 
took place on Tuesday, in the Public Rooms, at the Quay. The ^^^ 
right hon. lord Londesborough, the president of the society for 
1851, occupied the chair. After the edibles had been duly dis- 
cussed, *' The Queen" and other loyal toasts were drunk with the 
usual honours. Lord Hotham then, in a brief but appropriate 
speech, proposed the health of the right hon. lord Londesborough, 
to which his lordship replied. H. S. Thompson, Esq., then read 
his paper ** on the best methods of preserving and applying 
farm-yard manure and other kinds of tillage," which led to a 
long discussion. Lord Londesborough, after its close, presented a 
testimonial to Mr. Milburn, the secretary. It consisted of a hand- 
some silver dinner, tea, and coffee service, and a richly chased 
salver, bearing the following inscription : — *' Presented to Matthew 
Marmaduke Milburn, Esq., by the landowners and occupiers, 
breeders and exhibitors of stock, at the meetings of the Yorkshire 
Agricultural Society, as a mark of their esteem, and of the sense 
they entertain of his unwearied exertions to promote the interests 
of agriculture. 5th of August, 1851." Mr. Milburn returned 
thanks amidst much applause. The company soon afterwards 
separated. The show fields on Wednesday were well attended ; 
but several of the special trains did not arrive until nearly noon, 
80 that in the earlier part of the day the number of spectators was 
not so large as subsequently. Though the quantity of stock shown 
was not equal in number to what was exhibited at Thirsk last 
year, the quality was fully equal. There were some remarkably 
fine animals amongst the short-horned cattle. Of horses there was 
a fine display, and the same may be said of long-woolled sheep and 
of pigs. At three o'clock in the afternoon, the animals to which 
prizes had been adjudged, were drawn out of the places they had 
previously occupied in the yard, and collected together in one 
general ring for public inspection, and the award was read from a 
stage erected for the purpose. The show of the Yorkshire Floral 
and Horticultural Society was held at Bridlington, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday in the same week. The sum of £6 was offered for 
the best essay on the management of bees, but for this there was 
no competition, 

On the 19th of June, a lamb was slaughtered (being a twin one) 
by Mr. John Benson, butcher, Thornhill Edge, which weighed 
when dressed 51^1bs., though only ten weeks old. It was bred 
and fed by Mr. Thomas Benson, farmer, Thornhill Edge, near 
Dewsbury. 

The following amusing anecdote of the well-known " Tom 
Cooke," the actor and musician, is extracted from a spirited sketch 
of his doings by **An old Stager." At a trial in the Court of 
King's Bench (June, 1833) betwixt certain publishing tweedle- 
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CHAP, dums and tweedle-dees, as to an alleged piracy of an arrangement 
^^'•_,of the "Old English Gentleman,"— an old English air, by the 



A.D. bye — Cooke was subpoened as a witness by one of the parties. 

^^^ On his cross-examination by Sir James Scarlett, afterwards Lord 
Abinger, for the opposite side, that learned counsel rather flip- 
pantly questioned him thus; — "Sir, you say that the two melodies 
are the same, but different ; now what do you mean by that. Sir?" 
To this Tom promptly answered, " I said that the notes in the 
two copies were alike, but with a different accent, the one being in 
common time, the other in six-eight time ; and consequently, the 
position of the accented notes was different." Sir James : " What 
is a musical accent ?" Cooke : " My terms are a guinea a lesson, 
Sir/' (A loud laugh.) Sir James (rather ruflBied) : ** Never mind 
your terms here. I ask you what is musical accent. Can you see 
it? Cooke: " No." Sir James : " Can you feel it?" Cooke : " A 
musician can." (Great laughter.) Sir James (very angry) : Now, 
pray, Sir, don't beat about the bush, but explain to his lordship 
(Lord Denman, who was the judge that tried the case) and the jury, 
who are supposed to know nothing about music, the meaning of 
what you call accent." Cooke : ** Accent in music is a certain stress 
laid upon a particular note, in the same manner as you would lay 
a stress upon any given word for the purpose of being better under- 
stood. Thus, if I were to say, * You are an ass,' it rests on ass ; 
but if I were to say, ^You are an ass,' it rests upon you. Sir James." 
Reiterated shouts of laughter by the whole court, in which the 
bench itself joined, followed this repartee. Silence having been at 
length obtained, the judge, with much seeming gravity, accosted 
the chap-fallen counsel thus : — Lord Denman : ** Are you satisfied, 
Sir James ?" Sir James (who deep red as he naturally was, to use 
poor Jack Eeeve's own words, had become scarlet in more than 
name), in a great huff, said, " The witness may go down." 

In the month of June, this year, an unfledged sparrow came 
into the possession of Mrs. Jones, Beddern Bank, Bipon, and, at 
the request of her little daughter, was kept alive until it grew 
exceedingly familiar, following Mrs. Jones and her daughter about 
the house, perching on their heads or shoulders, and at night 
taking its rest either on the top of the canary cage or on the old 
clock. After the warm weather set in it generally took flight and 
remained out all night, but early in the morning was seen ready 
to enter the house. If it found the front door shut, it flew round 
to the back one, and if there disappointed, fluttered and tapped 
its bill against the window. When the doors were open it would 
visit the house about six times a day for food. 

At the commencement of this year, there were four sisters resid- 
ing in Scarborough, all well, whose united ages amount to 300 
years, three of whom dined together on Christmas day. Th^ir ages 
are, — Ruth 78, Eleanor 76, Frances 74, Elizabeth 72. Tli^ey are 
all natives of Seamer, near Scarborough. 
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The Bigbt Hon. W. S. Lascelles, M.P., died at his residence, chap. 
Bute House, Oampden Hill, KensiDgtoD, London, on Wednesday ^J^- ^ 
evening, July 2nd, at six o'clock. The deceased, William Sebright a. p. 
Lascelles, was the fourth son of the late (second) earl of Harewood, 1^^ 
and brother of the present earl of Hare wood, the hon. Edwin 
Lascelles, M.P., and the hon. Arthur Lascelles. His mother, the^e<^t^. o^ 
late countess of Harewood, was the eldest daughter of the late Sir ^^^^^^8, 
John Saunders Sebright, hart. He was bom on the 29th October, Lascelles, 
1798, and therefore was at the time of his death in the 5drd year^-^* 
of his age. He married on the 14th of May, 1823, lady Caroline 
Georgiana Howard, eldest daughter of the late, and sister of the 
present, earl of Carlisle; by this lady he leaves a numerous issue. 
The right hon. gentleman represented Northallerton in parliament 
from 1820 to 1826, and from 1831 to 1837. Fcom 182d to 1830 
he occupied a seat for East Looe, one of the boroughs in Cornwall, 
which was disfranchised by the Reform Bill. He sat for Wake- 
field from 1837 to 1847; and at the general election in the latter 
year, he contested Knaresborough, in conjunction with Mr. J. P. 
Westhead, as a liberal and free-trader, and was elected ; the 
conservative candidate (Mr. A. Lawson,) being defeated. The 
right honourable gentleman was appointed comptroller of her 
majesty s household in July, 1847, soon after lord John Russell's 
accession to office. He was one of her majesty's privy councillors, 
and a deputy lieutenant for the West-riding of Yorkshire. In 
public life he was a man of respectable parts, and in all the poli- 
tical contests, electioneering or otherwise, in which he engaged, his 
conduct was that of a highly honourable gentleman. In private 
life he was deservedly much respected, and his death is sincerely 
and deeply lamented by his family, kindred, and all who had the 
opportunity of seeing and appreciating his worth. The deceased 
entered the army as ensign and lieutenant in the Coldstream 
Guards on the 27th March, 1817; and he retired on half-pay 
on the 7th of September, 1820 ; was appointed to full-pay of the 
67th in 1837, from which he retired by the sale of his commission 
directly afterwards. The funeral of the deceased took place at the 
village of Harewood, near Leeds, on the 9th July. The coffin, 
containing the mortal remains of the right honourable gentleman, 
was brought from London by the Midland mail train, on Tuesday 
night, and arrived in Leeds on Wednesday morning. It was 
accompanied by Mr. Hobbs, valet, and Mr. Cook, late valet to the 
deceased. At nine o'clock in the morning, the body was taken 
from Leeds in a mourning coach drawn by four black horses, pre- 
ceded by the undertaker, and four mutes on horseback, and followed 
by a mourning coach (with four horses,) in which was Mr. Hobbs 
and Mr. Cook. At a little distance on the south side of Hare- 
wood, the hearse was met by the tenantry of the right honourable 
the earl of Harewood, the brother of the deceased. The tenantry 
VOL. I. do 
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CHAP, assembled in large numbers to testify their respect to the deceased, 
XV I. and walked two abreast, headed by Mr. Read, the chief constable 
^P of Leeds. The mourners assembled at the residence of the hon. 
1851 Arthur Lascelles, in the village of Harewood, in consequence of 
Harewood House, the residence of the earl of Harewood, under- 
going considerable alteration. The mourners met the funeral 
near the church, where the coffin was taken from the hearse. The 
funeral service was read in a very impressive manner by the Rev. 
Richard Newlove, vicar of Thorner, and chaplain to the earl of 
Harewood. The coffin was deposited in a vault within the church. 
During the performance of the solemn funeral service in the 
church, the sacred edifice was crowded by the chief mourners, the 
tenantry of the earl of Harewood, and other persons who had 
assembled to pay a parting tribute of respect to the right honour- 
able deceased, who was much beloved for his kindliness of heart 
and goodness of disposition. 

The election of a member of parliament for Knaresborough, in 
the place of the late Right Hon. W. S. Lascelles, took place on 
Monday, the l-4th of July. The candidates were Mr. Collins and 
Mr. Lawson. The election terminated in the return of Mr. Collins. 
The poll was taken at Knaresborough Court-house, and commenced 
at eight o'clock. Mr. Collins took the lead at the beginning, and 
steadily kept it until the close, at four o'clock, when the votes stood 
as follows : — 

For Mr. Collins 95 

„ Lawson 64 

Majority for Mr. Collins 31 

On Tuesday night, the 16th of July, as James Parfitt, one of the 
porters in the goods department of the Great Western Railway 
Company, at Paddington, was passing along the platform, on his 
ordinary duty, a small cask suddenly exploded, the head of which 
came in contact with the poor man's chin, and tossed him some 
eight or ten feet into the air, when he fell upon the ground about 
three feet lower than the platform: The cask contained yeast, 
which had been sent up the line. The motion of the train had 
brought it to a high state of fermentation which caused the explo- 
sion. The man died in a few minutes after the event. 
^^*^ The Annual Regatta at Whitby came off on Wednesday and 

^^ Thursday, the 16th and 17th of July, and excited considerable 

interest. A large concourse of people arrived by the steam-boats 
from Scarbro' and the north, and by the trains from Hull, Lieeds, 
York, and other places. As the time for starting approached, the 
piers and clifiFs were crowded, and presented a pleasing and anim- 
ating appearance. The regatta was under the patronage of the 
Earl of Mulgrave, the members of the Royal Yorkshire Yacht 
Club, Octavius Duncombe, Esq., M.P., and Robert Stephenson, 
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Esq., M.P. The first race was for a prize of £80 ; there were six CHAP, 
entries, but only four started. The Frolic, 12 tons, belonging to ^ j^^^- 
A. Cox, Esq., London, came in first, and was followed about twenty a.b. 
minutes afterwards by the Quin, 13 tons, the property of A. Ban- IS^I 
nister, Esq., of Hull. The next was a sculling match for boats 
not less than fourteen feet in length, the first boat to receive £2, 
and the second £1. This match created considerable interest and 
amusement, and the prizes were won by the Pet and the Zephyr. 

At the " Grand Court'* of the Northern Circuit, holden at Lan- 
caster on Monday, August 11, a very important resolution, afiecting 
the etiquette of the bar with reference to the County Courts, was 
carried by a large majority. It has hitherto, since the institution 
of these courts, been considered doubtful whether a barrister could, 
consistently with the old-established etiquette of the profession, 
accept a brief in any of these courts without a special fee, i. e. with 
a fee less than two guineas. The question was brought under the 
consideration of the Grand Court on Monday evening, and at a 
very full court it was decided that it was not contrary to etiquette 
for a barrister to hold a brief in a County Court without a special 
fee ; but that any barrister might accept and hold a brief in any of 
these courts with a fee of one guinea only, if he thought fit to do 
so. It was not denied that the etiquette of the profession had 
been otherwise up to that time; but it was declared by the court, 
that the County Courts were likely to introduce so great a change 
in a considerable part of the practice of the profession, and that 
they formed a case so very different from that of the courts in 
which the ancient practice had been observed, that it had become 
necessary to abandon the old rule, so far as the County Courts 
were concerned. It was also decided at the same Grand Court, 
that it was quite in accordance with the etiquette of the profession 
for barristers to attend, and to sit in the County Courts, and to 
form a bar there, if they thought fit to do so. 

At a meeting of the Royal Society for the Promotion and 
Improvement of the Growth of Flax, in Ireland, held at 'Belfast, 
on the 22nd of August, the following letter was read : — 

Leeds, August 19th, 1851. 

Dear Sir, — We find that twice steeping very much improves the 
quality of the flax, and makes the colour more regular ; and Mr. 
Pugh thinks the straw is cleaner, making less dust in the swingling 
operation, and that the straw is easier to swingle — which very likely 
arises from the straw being more evenly rated — for instance, the 
flax at the bottom of the vat is less rated than at the top; when you 
put it for the second steep you can reverse the order in which the 
flax was laid in the first vat ; or, if the centre of the beets is not so 
much done as the outside, you have the opportunity of turning the 
beets inside out for the second steep. 
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CHAP. We have not made any experiment as to the strength of once- 
,3^L—^ rated and twice-rated flax. 
A. D. If the stjraw was soft, and without much fibre, we should not 
^^^ think it worth while to rate it twice over. 

In reply to your inquiries in their order — 

We aim at making no difference in the temperature between 
flax-rating the first time and flax-rating the second time. 

If the flax required six days steeping, we should leave it in four 
days the Srst steep, and two days the second steep. 

We always use the same sort of water, whatever flax is in steep. 
The water contains a proportion of perhaps one-third old steep 
water, but we very frequently use water containing a larger propor- 
tion ; but, in all cases, the old steep- water is let ofiT into a reservoir 
before it is used again. 

The flax between the steepings is dried in cappelles, as at Oour- 
tnd, to avoid tbe expense of putting in holders, and because we do 
not aim at getting it thoroughly dry, and rain does not do it much 
harm when it is put up in this way. 

We have made an experiment or two of merely running the 
water ofif between the steepings, and filling again with water for 
the second steep without tiddng the flax straw out at all, but have 
not arrived at any accurate result as yet. We have also tried drying 
the flax thoroughly, and stacking for two or three weeks, between 
the ratings, but did not find this any improvement. 

The temperature of water is the same for both steeps. 

We find the plan of drying in holders much the best, and, in 
consequence, the system more regular; but it is necessary to have 
a stove for finishing off the drying in winter and unfavourable 
weather; and I think the right arrangement for the fitting-up of 
the stove is that adopted in some retteries in Ireland, where tbe 
stove is fitted-up just like the drying-shed, only that tbe holders 
are closer together, and thus the flax-straw remains in the holders 
until it is finished. 

For drying the flax in cappeUes, or rickles, as we call them, we 
have short sticks, about three feet long, fixed in the ground, 
arranged in lines, and the flax is hckled round the sticks. The 
stick prevents the rickle being blown over, and it is easier for the 
hands to rickle the flax round these stakes than without them. 
We never lay out the flax to bleach. I suppose at Courtrai the 
plan of second rating is found to render the bleaching unnecessary. 
We shall be glad to shew our rettery at Patrington, to any one who 
is interested in the subject of flax management, and if at any time, 
the Flax Society, or any other party in your neighbourhood wishes 
to send a party to Patrington to make some stay there, to learn our 
method of managing the rettery, we will gill give him every facility 
to do so. Your obedient servant, 

ARTHUR MARSHALL. 

James Mac Adam, Jun., Esq. 
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Mr. Fox, of Beaminster, has this year grown and pulled 100 chap. 
acres of the finest flax, the greater portion of which was grown after xvi. 
turnips without manure, the larger portion of the crop having been ITdT" 
drawn off. Among even the advocates of flax cultivation, it has 1851 
generally been considered impossible successfully to grow flax after 
turnips, This success of Mr. Fox, however, and the experience 
constantly being derived by flax growers in other parts of the coun- 
try, prove that the crop may» with judicious management, take 
almost any place in the ordinary rotation. Mr. Fox has also a fine 
crop of hemp, which is at present eight and a half feet in height, 
the male hemp having been pulled about a month since. Sir 
R. Kane, Professor Sullivan, and Professor Murphy have been 
requested by the Lord -lieutenant and departments of Woods 
and Forests, to proceed to the works of Mr. Oargan, at Kildinan, 
near Cork, for the purpose of making a report upon the whole of 
the process connected with various processes of preparing flax, 
including the invention of the Chevalier Claussen for adapting flax 
for spinning on cotton and wool machinery, and also upon his 
improvements in connection with the preparation of the article for 
the ordinary flax machinery. 

On the afternoon of Monday, August 18th, a serious and lament- 
able accident occurred at Hare wood, by which two lives were sacri- 
ficed. It appears that a large engine-house and other buildings 
were in course of erection at Harewood for the purpose of supplying 
the town of Leeds with water. Mr. Bray was contractor for these 
works, and sub-let the stone work to Messrs. Joseph and Thomas 
Wilson, of Thomer. At about half past two o'clock on the after- 
noon, five men were engaged in hoisting up a large stone, weighing 
twenty-three hundred weight, when in consequence of an excava- 
tion which had been made too near the foot of one of the props 
supporting the crane, it gave way, and tilted on one side, snapping 
one of the beams of the gantry on which the upper part of the machi- 
nery of the crane worked. Three men were upon the crane, and 
two below steadying the stone. Normanton Walker, who was at 
the crab upon the crane, fell to the floor, and was jammed between 
some boards, and received such injuries that he died the same 
evening at about ten o'clock. The other two men who were upon 
the crane were thrown ofiF, but did not sustain any very serious 
injury. The other man, who was killed, was a mechanic, of the 
name of Jackson, and he was caulking a pump which was under 
the crane at the time of the accident. He was jammed against 
the pump by the foot-board of the crane, and died within ten 
minutes after he was taken out. It appears that great blame 
was attached to Thomas Wilson, one of the sub-contractors for the 
stone work; and he was cautioned by Mr. Bray at about half-past 
twelve the same day as to the want of safety of the crane, and he 
(Mr. Bray) expressly told Wilson that it was not to be used until 
it had been repaired ; notwithstanding which, Wilson persisted in 
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CHAP, using the crane. An inquest was held on the bodies by T. Taylor, 
^ ^y* ^ Esq., deputy-coroner, on Tuesday, (the 19th) at Harewood, when 

A.n. the jury returned a verdict of "Manslaughter" against Thomas 

1861 Wilson. 

Queen's ^^ Wednesday rooming, August 27th, her Majesty, his Royal 

visit to Highness Prince Albert, with the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, 
Scotland, the Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice, attended by a numer- 
ous suite, left Osborne House, and crossed over in the Fairy, to 
Gosport, on their route to Scotland. The royal party went by 
the South- Western railway to London, and arrived at the terminus 
at Nine Elms, at twenty minutes to twelve. As this was the first 
occasion on which her majesty had travelled on the Great Northern 
line, considerable preparations were made by the directors to receive 
her with fitting honours. A carriage, elegantly fitted up for the 
use of the royal family, was provided. The friends of the directors 
were admitted to the platform to witness her majesty's departure. 
Her majesty was handed out by Prince Albert, and was received 
by Mr. Denison, M.P., chairman of the railway, and several of the 
other directors. As her majesty had never been in this part of the 
country before, her journey excited great interest among the inha- 
bitants. Precisely at thirty-three minutes past three o'clock the 
train drove, amid the cheers and shouting of an immense concourse, 
into the Peterborough station. The clergy, headed by the bishop 
of Peterborough, were in attendance, and the right rev. prelate, 
who was fonnerly her majesty's tutor, advanced to the carriage and 
had an audience of his royal pupil. The son of lord Aboyne, 
(godson of the marquis of Huntley,) a boy five years of age, who 
was dressed in full Highland costume, in the Gordon plaid, was 
presented to the queen by the bishop, and was lifted up to the 
the carriage by the right rev. prelate in order to present her with a 
bouquet, which the queen accepted. Great preparations were 
made at Doncaster to welcome the arrival of her majesty. Tri- 
umphal arches of evergreens and flowers were erected at various 
points, and the station was tastefully decorated with flowers, flags, 
&c. At six o'clock the town council proceeded from the Mansion- 
House to the station. As soon as the train entered the station, the 
band struck up " God save the Queen." The royal carriages 
having been brought up to the centre of the platform, Mr. Denison, 
M.P., the chairman of the Great Northern Company, proceeded to 
her majesty's carriage, and opened the door for the queen, who, on 
alighting, was presented by the mayor with the address. His 
worship then handed to Prince Albert an address of congratulation, 
which the prince received with his usual condescension. Along 
the route, from the station to the Angel Hotel, there was an immense 
assemblage of spectators, whose loyal greetings both the queen and 
prince repeatedly acknowledged. As soon as the illuminations 
commenced, the appearance in front of the hotel became compara- 
tively quiet ; and her majesty and the royal party reposed without 
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any Doise, after so very loDg a journey from the Isle of Wight, chap. 
The public buildings, the inns, and many other houses in the , ^^\ . 
town were illuminated ; there was a display of fireworks in Water- a. d. 
house Fields, and a grand banquet at the Mansion-House, given by ^^l 
the mayor. Thursday morning, the departure, was as pleasant and 
exhilarating as could be desired, with the promise of a most 
beautiful and unclouded day. A few minutes before nine, her 
Majesty, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the rest of the 
royal family entered the respective vehicles, and were slowly driven 
off to the station ; and the royal standard was immediately lowered. 
On entering the station, through the booking-office, the military 
presented arms. Mr. Denison, the chairman, opened the carriage 
door for her majesty, who was followed by Prince Albert, the 
Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal. The other royal chil- 
dren went into the next carriage. Lord John Russell, and the 
others composing the royal suite, having taken their seats, all was 
now in readiness for departure. Her majesty and the prince 
remained standing for some moments in the state carriage, bowing 
in the most gracious manner to the ladies on the platform, and to 
the other parties assembled at the station ; the band playing " God 
save the Queen." The Queen, Prince Albert, the youthful princes, 
and suite, passed the Northallerton station about a quarter to 
eleven o'clock. The royal procession did not pass very quick, 
which gave the numerous persons assembled at the station, and 
on the eastern rampart of the Castle Hill, a good opportunity of 
viewing and seeing her majesty and the royal party. Her majesty's 
arrival at Darlington was announced for 10 55 a.m., and with that 
punctuality which distinguishes all her movements, the queen and 
royal train entered the station within a minute of that time. As 
the train entered the station her majesty was cordially cheered ; 
and when it came to rest, she presented herself at the window of 
the saloon-carriage, and remained standing during the greater por- 
tion of the period occupied in taking in water for the engine. She 
looked remarkably well, and appeared much gratified with the 
warmth of her reception. Prince Albert and the royal children 
were of course the next objects of interest, and we are happy to say 
the whole of the royal family appeared to be in the enjoyment of 
excellent health. The train stopped outside York at 9 55, where 
the Great Northern directors took leave of her majesty, and the 
directors of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick, with Mr. Leeman, 
chairman, took the train in charge. Some thousands of people 
were assembled at the station, who cheered the queen most enthu- 
siastically. The royal train passed on without any incident worth 
noticing to Newcastle, where it arrived at ten minutes past twelve, 
and after a short delay proceeded towards Edint)urgh. Her majesty 
reached St. Margaret's station at 3 30, where she was received by a 
guard of honour, the Duke of Buccleuch, and several gentlemen 
connected with the city. A large concourse of people filled the 
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Queen Vpark, and cbeeied ^e queen Ttgorously on her route to 
Holjrood Palace, v?hich she entered at 3 46. About five o'clock 
the queen took a drive through the streets of the new town for 
ab6ut an hour. 

Death of the Rev. Andrew Cheap, Yicar of Knaresborougfa. — 
This truly pious divioe, and faithful minister of the gospel, de- 
parted this life on Thursday, August 30th, in the 77th year of his 
age, having held the living upwards of forty years. Through life 
be was beloved by all, and his death was universally lamented, 
particularly by the poor of his extensive parish. The i^ypointment 
has been given to the Rev. James Fawcett, M.A., who was the 
original incumbent of St Mark s Churdi, Woodhouse, near Leeds, 
incorporated under the Church Buildings Act 

An extremely interesting and important Hetum was made to 
the House of Commons in 1851, by the Factory Inspectors, oi all 
the factories in the united kingdom. 

THE FOLLOWING IS A OENEBAL SUM3£ABY :— 



Total No. of Factories 
In KngUnd & Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 



Total United Kingdom 



No. of 
Facto- 
ries. 



3,669 

650 

91 



Number 
of 

Spindles. 



Niiin1>er of 

Power 

Looms. 



22,850,010 

2,256,403 

682,303 



4,889 126,688,716 



272,588 

23,811 

2,617 



298,916 



Amount 

of 
Moving 
Power. 



109,824 

19,861 

4,632 



Numbers Employed. 



Males 
216,464(279 
22.140 
8,263 



134,2171246,867 



Fern. 
,243 
68,548 
16,424 



349,216 



M.&F- 

496,707 

75,688 

24,687 



596.082 
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WEST-RIDINa ELECTION OF 1841. 



Ebbata. — ^In our acconot of this Election, at page 336, an inaccnzacyocoiirs with 
respect to the numbers polled by Lord Morpeth and Lord Milton. The numbers 
should be, Lord Milton 12,060; Lord Morpeth 12,031. 

Death of Bib Johk Lowtheb. — ^In the notice of this gentleman's death, at page 
849, a typographical error occurs which will be immediately perceptible to ^e 
reader. His marriage is stated to have taken place^ia 1890; it should be 1790. 
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Respectfully invites the Nolility, Genlrj. ami Public ffenerally, to an 
inspection of THE LARGEST AND MOST VALUABLE STOCK 
OF PL-^NO FORTES ever offered in the West Riding, which he has 
carefully selected from ail the principal makers, nho have contributed to 
the Great Exhibition, including 

BIESSRS. BSO&DWOOD ft SONS' 
PATENT CoTTAOE 1111^ BoLDOiE I'lANo-FoHTEs, elesdntly finisiied, in Mubogany 

ttnii RoseHuudi with every n aw imiiroienieut, frma IJ) Ouinnu. 

Kkw FATENr elegant RoBewuod Bichokda Geamd Piano-Forte 90 Gaiueaa. 

'.• This very elegant InBtmnicnt is o»«rly eqiml in power to the Urcest Con- 
cert GrBDil Piaoo-Forte. and is of nnrivalled touch and durability, and 
decidedly the cheapest ijmnd PianoForto mBaufnctured, 

MESSRS. COLLAItD & COLLABDS' 

luraoTED Enlarqed Squabe Piako-Fobtes, G| Octaves, from bO Ouiaeaa. 

Patent Cottaoe Puko-Fortbs, with Kepeater-Touoh, elegant, in Deal, 

Mahogany, and Boseivoud, from 80 GnincM. 

EBABD'S 

PiTiHT CoTTAQE ana OBtiQDE PiAMO-FoHTEa, from 65 Gnuien. 

ALUSOH'S 

Cottaoe and Piccolo Piano-Fortks, from 25 to *5 Onineas. 

Ditto, in French WnloBt, very elegant, from iS to Ta Uaineai. 

PIANO-FOBTES TUNED, REPAIRED, AND TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
New Music trom London twice a week, — k libera) JiEConnt alloned- 

mellor's piano forte and music establishments, 
16, Commercial Street, Leeds ; and 28, Cross Church Street, Hudders£eld. 



JOSEPH RODGERS& SONS, 

!R MAJESTY. AND THE I 
AHS SHOW BOOHS, No. 6, HO 

SHEFFIELD. 



CUTLERS TO HER MAJESTY. AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
HAMUFACTORT AKD SHOW BOOHS, Ho. 6, NORFOLK-STREET, 



MANUFACTURERS of all kinds of Pen and Pocket Knives, 
Garden Knires, Bowie Knives, Razors, Scissors, Table Knives 
and Forks, Shoe Knives, Butchers' Knives, Farriers' Knives, 
Silver and Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, and Fish Carvers ; 
Break-fast Table Bread Knives, with Fancy Carved Handles, 
&c., &c., &c. 

Razor Strops of improved construction and superior 
Quality. 

JOSEPH RODGERS & SONS b^ to observe that, in 
addition to their well known marks, each article is now stamped 
with a cross and star ( *-■ •i-), being a mark granted by the Cor- 
poration of Cutlers, and by which their genuine manufactures may 
be distinguished. 

J, R. & SONS having been honoured by the Royal Com- 
missioners with a special allotment in the Centre Avenue of the 
Crystal Palace, their Cutlery Trophy will be found opposite to the 
Sheffield Court. Class SI. 

Office in London, 73, Hatton Garden. Agent, Sir. A. HAMILTON. 

Agent in New York, Mr. S. CEOOKES, Cliff Street 

Agents in Calcutta, Messrs. LEACH, DIGGLES, & Ca 

Agents in Bombay, Messrs. WILLLUI ELSAM & CO. 



THE TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 

14, BRIGGATE. 



FRYERS 

(late cudwobth) 

Strongly recommend to the Notice of Families their FINEST 

TRINIDAD COCOA NIBS, 

As having the sanction of most of the leading Medical Practitioners. Tbeit 
Establishment has long been noted for the genuineness and uniform quality 
of this article. 

COFFEES ROASTED DAILY. 

Purchasers of Original Packages of TEA allowed the full 
Customer's Overweight, and supplied direct from Bond, if 
required. 

ALL PARCELS OF 61bs. AND UPWARDS 

SENT CARRIAGE FREE. 

FRYERS 

(late cudworth) 

ID IK i^ Ot a la a na 

TEA, COFFEE, AND COCOA, 



14, Briggate, Leeds. 
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HEPPER AND BARKER, 

(Successors to the late Mb. John Hefpeb) 
GENERAL AGENTS, 

AUCTIONEERS AND APPRAISERS, 

COMMERCIAL SALE ROOMS, 

STERNE'S BUILDINGS, LEEDS. 

Every description of Furniture, Piano Fortes, Looking 

Glasses, Oil Cloth, Carpets, &c. 






PONTEFRACT. 



This long-established and widely-known Family and Commercial 
INN and Posting House, which was many years conducted by the late 
Mr. William Arton, and subsequently by Mr. Page, is now taken by 

CHARLES NORTON, 

Late Butler to A. Heywood, Esq., of Ackton Hall, 

and is undergoing a thorough repair and being re-fitted up. 

The Proprietor respectfully announces to the Nobility and Gentry 
of the Neighbourhood, to Commercial Gentlemen, and the public generally « 
that in his House may be had abundance of excellent accommodation, 
and trusts, by paying strict attention to the comfort and convenience of his 
guests, combined with moderate charges, to ensure their future patronage 
and support. 

N.B. CHOICE WINES AND SPIRITS, &c. 

Daily and other Newspapers, 

GOOD CABS, BROUGHAMS, GIGS, AND SADDLE HORSES 

jSn Omnibus to and from the Railway Station, meeting every train* 

May, 1851. 



WHOLESALE AMD RETAIL CARPET. FLOOR CLOTH, 
DAMASK, AND FRINGE WAREHOUSE, 

No. 100, and the BAZAAR, No. 114, BBIG6ATE. 

WAND T. KETTLEWELL, beg leave to inform their numerous 
• Friends and the Pablic, that owing to the extension of their Trade, and, aa a 
conseqoence, the great inconvenience not only to themselves hot to their Customers' 
from the confined space bf their present premises, they have been induced toremoye their 

CARPET, HEARTH RUG. FLOOR OIL CLOTH, DRUGGET, AND 

MATTING DEPARTMENT, 

To the Spacious Building known as the 

BAZAAR, 114 BRIQQATE, 

Where they will have greater facilities for carrying on their present increasing business 

in those branches. 

Their other Departments will continue to be carried on at 

No* lOO, BttI«C»ATe, 

Comprising Damasks, Moreens, Furniture Prints, Dimities, Fringes, Bed Lacea, Bell 
Pulls, Tassels, Gimps, Bed Ticks, Sheetings, Blankets, Quilts, Table Linen, Table 
Covers, Window Blinds, &c. 



PARK El R S 

LEEDS COMMERCIAL AND TEMPERANCE 

COFFEE HOUSE, 

106, BRIGGATE, 

WILLIAM PARKER, gratefully acknowledging the favours 
he has received for the last seventeen years, begs most respectfully 
to inform Commercial Tre^vellers and others, visiting Leeds, that 
the above House is one of the most central in the Town, past 
which. Omnibuses are constantly ruiming to all the Railway 
Stations, and that it will be his study to promote the happiness of 
those that may visit his House ; so that with regard to economy 
and comfort, they may enjoy all the pleasures of home while stay- 
ing at his Establishment. 



J. C. BROWNE, 

48, BRIGGATE, LEEDS, 

Begs respectfully to announce, that in consequence of the recent improvements effected in 
the Surgical and Mechanical Branches of his Profession he is enabled to supply the Loss of 
Teeth in a style that ensures both comfort, utility, and a natural appearance, and in order to 
place the benefit of these improvements within the reach of every individual, the lowest 
scale of charges is adopted. 

TOOXH ACHKt 

IBIE©W!fI§''S iliHdDIDYHIB I8©§IBH(D1 

Instantaneously relieves Tooth Ache and pain in the Gums, and no unpleasantness attends 
its use, such as burning the gums, tongue, <fec. After its application, decayed Teeth may be 
stopped so as to answer the purpose of sound ones, and thus extraction or the total loss of a 
Tooth prevented. Sold in Bottles. 7jd. and Is. l^d. each. 

FIUUNQ DECAYED XEETH ! 

THE MINERAL CEMENT, 

As used by the most eminent Dentists in London, is employed by J. C. B. for those Teeth 
which are too tender, or the cavity so formed as not to retain or bear the pressure necessary 
in stuffing with gold. The great advantage of this Cement is its being perfectly harmless 
in the mouth, and while it effectually protects the tender Teeth firom heat or cold, nnd por- 
tions of food decomposing in the cavities (so often the cause of Tooth Ache), it renders 
them useful in mastication, and removes that unpleasant taint of the breath arising from 
decayed Teeth. It is of easy application, and for the benefit of those at a distance it is sold 
m packets Is. e&ch, with directions, which is sent postage free on receipt of 13 postage stamps. 

J. C. BROWNE'S 

SCALE OF CHARGES £ s. d 

Tooth Extracting 10 

A Tooth stopping with Cement 1 

„ „ with Gold or other Metal stopping 2 6 

ScaHng 2 6 

A single Artificial Tooth 5s., 7s. 6d. &0 10 

„ „ Improved Mineral, 15s. and 20s. 

A complete set, from 5 

„ on Palladium frame 10 

„ on Gold frame 15 

Improved Mineral on Gold frame, better finished 20 

EVERY OPERATION IN DENTAL SURGERY 

PERFORMED WITH EASE AND SAETY. 

Artifloial Teeth Repaized, &c. &c. Children's Teeth Regulated. 

QUIIflE'E TOOTH -FOWBEIS^ 

A powerful Antiseptic, an eflfectual Detergent, and a good Astringent for loose or decayed 
Teeth, bleeding of the Gums, &c. It is purely a Vegetable Compound, exceedingly fragrant, 
and perfectly free from any mineral or pernicious ingredient, it gives sweetness to'the breath, 
and prevents and removes tartar form encrusting on the Teeth. In Boxes 2s. 6d. and 5s. each. 

THE EUfiANT & MUCH ADMIRED AROMATIC TOOTH PASTE, 

So much in favour with Ladies, is sold in Pots Is. each. 

ROSE, CAMPHOR, FRENCH, & OTHER TOOTH POWDERS. 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and Is. each. 

FOK S€1JBVY I!¥ THIS OClllSI 

Is particularly recommended for restoring unhealthy, tender, and spongy Gams to vigour 
and beauty. Sold in Bottles, Is. I|d., and 2s. 6d. each. 

The above Articles are prepared only by 

J. C BROWNE, DENTIST & DRUGGIST, 

48, BRIGGATE, LEEDS. 
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SHORT NOTICE 



OF AN 



IMPROVED NEW TRUSS, 



AND OTHER 



SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL AIDS, 



MANUFACTURED BT 

THOMAS EA6LANB, 

SUSOIOAL MACHINIST TO THX LEEDS AND OTHER INFIRMABIB8, 

86, BOND STREET, LEEDS. 



LEEDS: 

PRINTED BY D. I. ROEBUCK, 14, BANK STREET. 

1851. 



Mr. EAGLAND 

Bespeotfully invites the attention of the Medical Profession to the 
following Notice of New Trusses and other Apparatus, manu&ctu^d hj 
him at his Establishment, 

Ho. 35, BONO sTasav, Z.BBl>a. 



TEALE'S TBU88ES. 

These Trusses, of which Mr. Eagland is the sole manu&,cturer and pro- 
prietor, were suggested by T. P. Tbalb, Esq., F.L.S., Surgeon to the 
Leeds General Infirmary, and have been described by him in " The London 
Medical GazetU'' of Feb. 1st, 1850. 

TRUSS FOft INaUIKAIi HSftNIA. 




This Tfam eonnsts of an elastie girdle of ste^l^ to which is adapted a 
compress of ivory, of of hard wood, of oblongo-oval form, acted upon by 
a spiral spring. Its ohietf advantages consist in the giwdle beimg so formed 
as to maintain a firm and steady seat upon the pelviiE^ in the hard pad of 
abl(mgo-oval f6rm giliiig ft finsi support to the intonal ring and ingnittaj 
canal, the external ring being left free ; and in the eptxai spring directing 
the pressure perpendicolarly upon the port requiring support, and allowing 
the varied movements of the body to be performed without displacement 
of ^e pad. Through the medimxi of the spiral spring, also, the degree of 
pressure exercised by the pad admits of being modified. 



TEUSS FOR FEMORAL HERNIA. ^ i 




This Truss, like the former, consists of an elastic girdle of steel, and a 
hard pad of special form, acted upon by a spiral spring. 

The pad is of triangular form, the upper border corresponding in its 
direction with Poupart's ligament, and the pubic border being parallel 
with the femoral vessels. The most prominent part of the pad is its upper 
and pubic portion. The spiral spring, which in this Truss is of a circular 
form, is attached towards the upper and pubic end of the pad, so as to act 
more especially on its most prominent part. Its pressure is thus chiefly 
exercised upon the pubic compartment of the femoral sheath, immediately 
below Poupart's ligament. 



The following Notice of these Trusses, by the Editor of "2%^ London 
Medical Gazette" is quoted from that Journal of Jan. 3rd, 1851 : — 

''REMARKS ON TRUSSES. 

"Patterns of all kinds of improved trusses have at various times 
reached us, and we have been repeatedly solicited to give an a priori 
opinion of their value, either from the theory of their construction, or 
fix)m the casual inspection of a patient who has worn one. Notwith- 
standing the numerous improved trusses which have been advertised of 
late years, including the Soft Pad, the Hard Pad, the Sand Pad, the Hoc 
Main, the Wire Truss, and others, we think that most practitioners still 
consider it a matter of great di£&culty to make a selection. 

" The remarks which we are about to make, will, we • hope, remove 
this difficultv. 
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'*Inthe Journal for Feb. Ist, 1850, we inserted a communication from 
Mr. T. P. Tealb, Surgeon to the Leeds Infirmary. A truss is there 
described as manufactured by Mr. Eagland, of Bond Street, Leeds, and 
engravings are also given illustrating the principle of its construction, 
and its mode of application to inguinal and femoral hemise. Specimens 
were at that time sent to us for inspection, but, conformably to the rule 
we have uniformly adopted, we did not give any recommendatory notice 
of these trusses, either from the inspection of them, or the reports of 
others. Their alleged superiority over other hernial bandages, therefore, 
rested entirely on the statements contained in Mr. Teale's paper. 

*' One of these trusses was ordered and applied to a case of femoral 
hernia, to which well constructed trusses of London make had been 
hitherto applied, but always with the great inconvenience of unequal 
pressure, and the liability to shift, notwithstanding the use of a thigh 
strap. In this case Teale's Truss has been worn continuously for 
eleven monthi without any thigh strap. The pad has perfectly maintained 
its position in all the movements of the body, and the spiral spring 
connected with it 'has allowed of as much freedom of motion as is com- 
patible with the wearing of any hernial bandage whatever. During a 
like period, before this truss was worn, a change in the ordinary truss, or 
some alteration of the pad was required, at least once in three months. 
The result of the long-wearing of Teale's truss in the case of this 
patient has been most successfiil and satisSictory; and we consider it a 
duty, therefore, to state the fact for the information of our readers. 

"The construction and mode of applying this truss are so well described 
by Mr. Teale in the paper before alluded to, that only a few remarks are 
required in this place. The pad is a light hollow sheU of ivory, adapted 
in shape to the part upon whiph the pressure is to be applied — a plan 
eminently required in the femoral space, to which neither oval, round, nor 
flat pads can be so adapted as to preserve their position without a thigh 
strap, (Mr some other incumbrance, such as increased strength in the spring, 
thus causing undue pressure. The spiral spring prevents the pad from 
moving with the girdle, and thus allows great freedom of motion without 
risk. We have here the art of the mechanic united to the anatomical 
science of the surgeon; and we feel bound to state that Mr. Teale has not 
in any respect overrated the value of this truss. 

" Our readers are no doubt aware that there is a strong esprit de corps 
among surgical mechanicians. Each metropolitan maker has his fiivourite 
truss, with duly endorsed testimonials, <fec.; all others are ignored, and we 
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doubt whether a provincial maker has the smallest chanoe of iTurinn^^itig a 
good article into metropolitan practice, owing to the combination of the 
trade against him. Wedo not know how it is with Mr. Eegkod of Leed% 
but we are informed that there is no one in London who' makes his 
trusses, or who will make them, except probably on the disLnterested 
principle of absorbing all the profit We hare made enquiries of <Hie or 
two makerSy and they haxe said that they ''know nothing ab&ut iT; cxr, 
(*itii onhf CoMb patent trusa^; or, ''it is an article that a London nirgion 
toould never think of uting^ kt. kc 0\a readers must be fuUy aware 
how a good article may thus be kept from their knowledge, — Ikendty 
burked, — by this sort of pooh, poohing. How many medical men apply to 
a maker, without having any precise idea of the kind of* truss most 
w<»rthy of selection, and are therefore easily led to select the &vourite of 
the particular shop ! 

'' It is with regret we learn that these Trusses cannot be procured in 
London, but only from the maker, Mr. Thomas Eaolajo), of Bond Street, 
Leeds. We know nothing of Mr. EagUmd, excepting through the pap«r 
published by Mr. Teale in this Journal; but we have great pltasure in 
giving, without any knowledge on his part, this strong recommendation of 
his Trusses, frx>m our own actual observation of their efficiency. We hwve 
no doubt that a more extended trial by the profession will oonfina this 
opinion of their value." — London Med. Gazette, Jaa^ 3rd, 1851. 



Note from T. P. Teals, Esq., F.L.S., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Leeds 

Infirmary, to Mr. Eaoland. 

Dear Sir, — ^I am Tery much obliged by the beaotlAil flpecDmens of Traces wbidi 

yoa have Bent me. They are ezodlent workt of art, and fhUy realize ny view on 

the subject of Tmsses. 

. Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
Mr. Eagland. T. P. TEALIS. 



Testimonial of A. S. Taylor, Esq., M.D., F.B.S., IProf. of Medical JuriBpmdence 

and Chemistry in Guy's Hospitad. 
I consider the iToory Pad Tnus made by Mr. Thokas £AGLAjm» of Leeda, to 
be a considerable improvement on the TruBset ordinarily used. In one case of 
femoral hernia under my observation, it has been worn for a considerable period 
without slipping, or nving rise to that unequal pressure which constitutes a serious 
objection to other trusses. It has been worn without a thigh strap, and with great 
comparative comfort by the patient. I can, therefore, confidently recommend this 
tmss to those who are aAicted with hernia. 

Cambridge Place, Regent's Park, Dec. 20, IS50. 
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EAGLAND'S SPINAL SUPPORT. 

This apparatus has been found of great value in the treatment of the rarious 
forms of curvature of the spine. Its chief recommendations are, its simplicity, 
lightness, and efficiency. When worn, it is completely concealed by the ordinary 
dress. For testimony in favour of his *' Spinal Support," Mr. Eagland is authorized 
to refer to many of the first members of the profession, and also to ladies of the 
highest respectability who have worn it 



EAGLAND'S BANDAGE FOR PROLAPSUS OF THE RECTUM, 

AND HEMORRHOIDS. 

This instrument, consisting of an ivory pad, acted upon by an elliptic spring, was 
invented by the lather of Mr. Eagland, (the late Mr. J. R Eagland, of Leeds). Its 
efficiency, in supporting the relax^ coats of the rectum, and the dilated hemorrhoidal 
veins, has been abundantly proved by the experience, during many years, of several 
of the most eminent members of the profession. 

Ms. FsEDSKiCK Salhon, in his Practical Obsbbtatiovs om Prolapsus, in 
reference to this instrument, speaks of it as ** the best apparatus he knows of," 
" which, whilst it affords a support adequate to retain the prolapsus within the 
sphincter, at the same time yields, from the manner of its construeCioo, to the 
various positions of the body, so as not to produce any degree of local irritation. 
Altogether it is a most useful invention." 

EAGLAND'S EXTERNAL UTERINE SUPPORT, OR PERINEAL 

TRUSS. 

From the inconvenience and injury produced by mtenia/ pessaries. It has become 
an object of great importance to devise an instrument, which, by external pressure, 
is capable of preventing the falling down of the womb and vagina. 

This object is fully attained by Mr. Eagland's External Uterine Support. This 
instrument consists of an ivory or box- wood pad, adapted to the size of the perineum 
and mlva, and acted vpoD by a spirsil spring. It is extensively used both in hospital 
and in private practice. Mr. Eagland holds testimonials of the highest order in 
favour of it from many of the first Medical Authorities, metropolitan and provinciaL 

This instrument with a smaller pad, has been found of great value fbr com- 
pressing the urethra of the male sulgect in cases of incontinence of urine. 



EAGLAND'S KNEE-JOINT EXTENSOR. 

This apparatus was first constructed by Mr. Eagland fbt a patient in the Leed» 
Infirmary, afflicted with rigid contraction of the knee-joint. It was employed in 
this case, and numerous others, with perfect svccess, and to the entire satisfaction 
of the Surgeons of that Institution. 




It consists of a moveable double-inclined plane of metal, so constructed as to admit 
of elongation both in the leg and thigh-part. This rests upon a horisostal fhune 
of woOT, in which provision is also made Ibr lengthening or shortenings soi as to 
meet the requirements of any ordinary case. At the foot of the horizontal frame 
(and so that the adjustment cannot interfere with the patient) is fixed a powerful 
screw, on which, by a peculiar arrangement, the foot board of the apparatus rides, 
by which means extension can be gradually made either in a slight or more 
powerful degree. - 
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This inttrunient baa been in regular use at the Leeds lufirmarj and Dispensary, 
as well as manj otiier public Institutions, and Mr. Eagland possesses strong testi- 
monials in its favour, from 

S. Smith, Esq., F.RC.S., Senior Surgeon to the Leeds Inflnnary. 

W, Hby, Esq., F.R.C.S., ?ci- **i.tjtii 

T. P. TealeT Esq., F.R.C.S.. J ^"^^8«on» to the Leeds Infirmary. 

J. P. Garlick, Esq., F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon to the Leeds Dispensary. 
W. R. Cass, Esq., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Leeds Dispensary. 



Mr. Eagland begs to refer to the following Medical Works in which 
his Instruments and Apparatus are fiivourably noticed and described. 

Dr. Bradley on Spinal Oases. 

Bbale on Distortions. 

Practical Treatise on Hernia. By T. P. Tbale, F.L.S., F.E.C.S., &c. 

Paper on Trusses. By T. P. Teaxe, F.L.S., F.E.C.S., &c., in the "London Medical 

Gazette." 
Braithwaite's B^trospect of Medicine, Vols. XIII. and XXI. 
Het'b Surgery. 
Lafoio) on Hernia. 
Practical Observations on Prolapsus. By Frederick Salmon, Esq., Surgeon to the 

Fistula Infirmary, London, &c 
Oooper's First Lines on Surgery. 
London Mxdioal and Phtsioal Journal. 
London Medical Gazette, ko., kc. 



A general and extensive assortment of Suboeons' Insteuhents, adapted 
to the various branches of Opeeativb Subgeet, and of the most approved 
construction. 

Pessaries. 

Spongio Piline. 

Medico Galvanic Apparatus. 

Artificial Legs. 



Oatheters. 
Bougies. 

Sounds (Tarious). 
Enema and Lavement appa- 
ratus. 



Stethescopes. 
Stethometers. 
Eespirators. 
Fistula Knives. 
Urinals. 



Dilators and Speculums in different Materials, by Waller, Bennett, Hilton, | 

Curling, &c. i 

Improved Midwifery Forceps, Perforators, &c. 
Instruments and Pulhes for the Adjustment of Fractures. 
Elastic Bandages, Stockings, and Anklets, either to lace or draw on. 
Orthopoedic Apparatus, constructed on scientific principles for every kind 

of deformity in the legs and feet. 
Improved Supports for Procidentia Uteri, and Prolapsus Ani. 
Trusses of various kinds for Exomphalos, Ventral, Femoral, and Inguinal 

Hernia. 
Apparatus for Spinal Curvature, constructed on simple and imerring 

principles. 
Indian Rubber Air proof Beds and Cushions. 
Improved Hot Water Cushions, will contain fluid at any temperature. 

^gt Instrwnents of every Description Ground, Polishedt and Repaired, 
Manufactory, 35, Bond Street, Leeds. 

printed bt d. i. roebuck, 14, bank street, leeds. 



SELECT MEDICINES AND FAMILY ARTICLES 
Prepared and Sold by 

DISPENSINO CHEMIST, 

AND UAIIUFACTUREB OF AERATED WATERS, 



The Camphorated Almond Tatilet for Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Bnrns, fto 

KEKEGATEB MEXICAN BAILM, 

)3iob>n anS SZitHr WiinUaot, .^laav^ox, anQ flImonO ftoopa 

PATENT MEDICINES OF ALL KINDS. DIRECT FROM THE PfiOPEIETORS. 

• TURKEY SPONGE, AND GERMAN LEECHES. 
Wax, Spermaceti, and Composite Candles. 
HAIR OLOVE FRICTORS AND BELTS. 

>;iT0]LIgM: is FKEirCH MEBICATTEB XiOSEH'GES 
MEDICINE CHESTS COMPLETELY FITTED UP. 

LASCELLES' BOUT &~RHEUM ATIC PILLS. 

Exlraordinary Case of Bkeuntalism and Stagnation of Blood, of J^tne 
Yeart standing, cured t>y the u»e of One Box of Lascelles' PilU. 

Harriet Harris, of Leaih ley- Lane, Leeds, has penniiied the Proprietor to 
make known her case fur the good of the Public. She slates that for Nine 
Years Bbe was so afflicted with Rheumatism in her Hands and Anns, and 
Stagnation of Blood, that she was unable to wash or go about her usual dome^ 
tic asocations, and thai by the use of ONE BOX ONLY of Lascellea' Gout 
Pills, she is perfectly restored to her former health and strength. This is one 
of the many severe and painful cases which this wonderful medicine has cured. 

^- These Pills are sold in Boses at One Shilling and Three Halfpence 
each. Duty included, and have been faithfully prepared by ihe Proprietor 
for some vears, from ihe original Recipe. By 

J. K. CLAFHAM, PHASMACEUTICAL CHEMIST, 

At his Patent Medicine Warehouse, 

6, BRIGGATS, LBEDS. 

Established in the Year 1828. 



JOBSON'S PATENT LIGHT AND HEAT 
REFLECTINQ STOVE. 



The continued and. increasing demand for this uniijue Stove 
nuuiifests its decided superiority for domestic purposes, such as 
Dininff, Drawing, and Breakfast llooms, Libraries, &c. It is now 
BO well known that a detailed description of the invention woald 
be superfluous, it is enough t^ enumerate some of its principal 
adrantages; amongst which may he noticed, that the refltfctwii 
takes putce from a comparatively cold surface, and, therefoire, the 
air is not deprived of its moisture, a fact of considerahle importance 
to health, no less than comfort. 

In all new inventions economy is a great point in weighing their 
respective merits, and in this particular the testimony of many 
individuals of the first respectability, who have fairly tried them, 
must be considered conclusive, they agree in stating that Jobson's 
Stove furnishes increased heat, vrith the saving of newly one-half 
the fuel required in ordinary grates. While they aiford a vast 
amount of warmth, the temperature can be regulated, at pleasure 
by a »mple and perfectly efficient arrangement, and thorou^-ren- 
tuati<»i is amply provided for. The appearance of the Grate is 
extEemely elegant, and the price, considering its munerous advan- 
tages, is also exceedingly moderate. 

MANUFACTUBED BY 

JOBSON AND CO., 

Sheffield and Litcliard, Works, Derbf, 

And to be had of their Agents, Cottam & Haller, 76, Oxttfrd- 
street Ijondon ; Mr. William Bennett, Iron-Founder, Liveniool ; 
Messrs. Beecroft, BuUef & C«„ CaJI-Laue, Leeds; Mr. B. Varvil, 
York, &c &c. ■ . 
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